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PREFACE 

Thibtt years ago the author of this book ventured 
with many misgivings to enter the field of letters with 
a volume entitled ^^ Getting on in the World; or 
Hints on Success in Life." One result of the suc- 
cess of the work, which had a very large and rapid 
sale, and was translated into several foreign lan- 
guages, was that he was asked by a number of edi- 
tors of magazines and newspapers to contribute to 
their publications articles similar in character to the 
contents of that book. The present work is made 
up in a large degree of papers written in response to 
these requests ; and the author here thanks the pub- 
lishers of "The Saturday Evening Post," Philadel- 
phia, " Success," New York, " Forward," Philadelphia, 
« The Standard," Chicago, and " The Golden Rule " 
and its successor, " The Christian Endeavor World," 
Boston, for their kind permissions to reprint the 
articles — all of which have been revised and more 
or less enlarged — in this volume. 

The most grateful return the author has received 
for the labor expended upon his former book has 
been, not its pecuniary rewards, but the multitude of 
letters that have come from persons of all ages and 
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callings thanking him for the inspiration and encour- 
agement which the work has given them. Should 
the present book prove similarly helpful, he will con- 
sider himself abundantly rewarded for the toil of its 
production. 
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CHAPTER I 



SUCCESS IN LIFE — ITS VALUE AND ITS DIFFICULTY 

*' He either fears his fate too mnoh, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.'' 

Mabquis of Montrosb. 

" A tme and nohle snooess is within the reach of erery man." — 

HOBAOB GbEELBY. 

Success in life is an object of almost universal de- 
sire. It is the prize for which men of all professions 
are contending, — the object for which heads are ach- 
ing, hearts are panting, hands are working, in all 
countries and in all ages. Yet, keenly as it is coveted, 
there are writers who sneer at it and at those who point 
out the ways of obtaining it. Men who have written 
on "Self -Help," and the art of "Getting on in the 
World," have been characterized as authors who have 
" bowed the knee to the Moloch of Success," and who 
have taught, explicitly or implicitly, " the most abso- 
lute selfishness." A recent Scotch writer complains 
that failure has not its Plutarch as well as success. 
" The life of the barrister who was not made Lord 
Chancellor, the life of the curate who did not become 
Bishop of London, the life of the soldier who died a 
plain lieutenant, are lives," he says, "that I should 
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like to know a little more about." As if anything could 
be more depressing, — more fatal to all aspiration, 
hope, or enthusiasm, — than such biographies ! That 
success may be won too dearly, — that it is a positive 
loss instead of a gain, when attained at the cost of 
higher interests, — is, indeed, most true ; but to win 
it by legitimate means is not only justifiable, but a 
duty and an honor. Individual success is essential to 
the common weal ; it implies an increased subjection 
of the earth to man, a multiplication of the means of 
common enjoyment, and an improvement of the arts 
which exalt and embellish life. To prostrate one's 
self before what success has won, be it power, riches, 
or luxury, it has been justly said, is flunkeyism ; but 
to honor the qualities that have won success fairly, 
is worthy worship, not to be condemned or restrained. 
It is veneration for that type of manhood which most 
nearly approaches the divine, by reason of its creative 
energy. 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to say that we have 
great respect for the men who have " come to the 
front " in the various callings of life, in spite of the 
sneers to which they are sometimes subjected. Some 
years ago, in the days of the Hudsons and the Fisks, 
i1> was the fashion to revile success as an imposture. 
To honor those who had won it was regarded as abject- 
ness. But such views cannot prevail long, because 
they are based on an erroneous opinion of the motives 
which impel men to strive for money or honor. In 
the great majority of cases it is not selfishness chiefly 
which spurs a man on and bids him ^^ spurn delights 
and live laborious days " to win success, but regard 
for others as well as for himself, — for his wife and 
children, or for the father and mother who have reared 
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him, and perhaps made sacrifices for his sake. If he 
has been liberally educated, he is anxious to wreak the 
power he feels within him upon some high course of 
professional action ; to justify to himself and others 
the propriety of his long, solitary labors, by showing 
an abundance of valuable fruits from them ; or, again, 
to vindicate his own conscious superiority against the 
neglect of society. 

Even when the motive for exertion is selfish, it is 
not generally selfishness of the baser hind, — that he 
may outshine other men or roll in luxury. Success 
to most men means a tight house, clothing for all 
weathers, an abundance of nutritious food, the best 
medical attendance, newspapers and magazines, a good 
seat in the concert-hall or lecture-room, in church, and 
in the steam-cars, the ability to rest when weary in 
body or mind, and, above all, personal independence 
and self-respect. To a well-educated man success 
means a great deal more. It means books, pictures, 
and music; intercourse with clever, cultivated, and 
well-bred people ; the privilege of resting in summer, 
and of traveling in his own and foreign lands ; in 
short, the indulgence of the intellectual tastes which 
an advanced civilization creates and fosters, but which 
can be gratified only by those who are bom rich, or 
who win riches by the pursuit of their callings. The 
love of money may be " a root," as the Bible declares, 
— that is, one of the roots, — of all evil ; but it is the 
root of a prodigious amount of good, too; and the 
value of money was never before so g;c§at as to-day. 
As civilization advances, science multiplies with ever- 
increasing rapidity the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and money is the magician that places them at our 
command. It is precisely because success to-day means 
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so much more than ever before, because life with it 
is so rich in possibilities, that it was never before so 
dazzling and desirable, never so earnestly coveted and 
striven for, as now. 

Never before in the world's history have the re- 
wards of success, the incentives to effort, been so great 
and dazzling as to-day. This is the age of great trust 
companies and syndicates, with many miUions of capi- 
tal ; and men of great intellectual power are required 
to perform their work and supervise their operations. 
The president of one American insurance company 
has the princely salary of $100,000 a year. A multi- 
millionaire pays the chairman of an investment com- 
mittee which he employs a salary of $125,000 a year. 
The superintendent of a metropolitan department 
store is paid $25,000 annually for his services. The 
" buyer " of another store has a salary of $16,000, be- 
sides an interest in the profits. The superintendent 
of the Underground Rapid Transit Road in New York 
has been engaged for twenty years, at an annual sal- 
ary of $20,000. There are canvassers for American 
insurance companies that receive $10,000 and even 
$25,000 a year for their services. The ingenuity and 
labor of inventors are rewarded as never before. 
What incomes are derived even from petty contri- 
vances that are found useful to everybody ! A barber 
in New Jersey invents an improved shears for hair- 
clipping and gets rich. A stylographic pen gives an 
income of $200,000 a year for several years. A new 
patented umbrella frame yields a fortune of $850,000. 
The invention of a metal plate for boot-soles yields a 
fortune still larger. 

On the other hand, never before was success, espe- 
cially high success, so hard to win. Never before in 
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the world's Mstory since ^^Adam delved and Eve 
span " was competition in every calling and pursuit so 
fierce and intense as to-day ; never did success, except 
in a very moderate degree, exact for its attainment 
such a union of bodily and mental qualities — of alert- 
ness, activity, enterprise, prudence, persistence, dar- 
ing, and decision— as in this first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. The stem Darwinian law of plants and 
brute animals — the survival of the fiercest and the 
strongest, and therefore the fittest — ^has become the 
law of human beings as well. The wretched weakling 
falls out of the ranks, retires from the race, or per- 
ishes by the roadside ; and so by this winnowing pro- 
cess the number of athletes is limited to a few, and 
there is clear space for the combatants. 

The Bible story of the pool of Bethesda, where a 
throng of needy creatures waited and wished, and 
strove to step in, but the foremost only was the happy 
man, where the tardy competitor complained, " While 
I am coming, another steppeth down before me," de- 
picts the struggle for the blessings of life to-day. 
Every pool that contains the good things of life is sur- 
rounded by an eager, elbowing, hustling crowd. In 
the great cities, large business houses with millions of 
capital are underbuying and underselling the small 
ones, and absorbing their trade, till their proprietors 
are forced to give up in despair, and become clerks 
for the monopolists, or go into bankruptcy. If a va- 
cant place, even an ill-paid place, in a shop, bank, or 
government office is advertised in the newspapers, 
there are hundreds of applications for it by the very 
next post. Only one can have it, and the lucky man 
is not always the most competent, but often only the 
promptest, most energetic, and most self-asserting. 
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From all the rest goes up the complaiDing cry, 
" While I am coming, another steppeth down before 
me. 

Even those who are crowned victors in life's race 
attain the prizes only after a long and exhausting 
struggle. Men can go no longer at one leap, or with 
a hop, step, skip, and jump rise to a high position. 
The world, as Emerson says, is no longer clay, but 
iron, in the hands of its workers, and beginners in life 
have to hammer out a place for themselves by cease- 
less and rugged blows. " The race of life," says Car- 
lyle, ^' has become intense ; the runners are treading 
upon each other's heels ; woe be to him who stops to 
tie his shoe-strings ! " Depend upon it, therefore, that 
the men who have fought their way to the front, be- 
coming rich, powerful, or influential in spite of ^' those 
twin gaolers of the human heart, low birth and a nar- 
row fortune," must have had many sterling qualities, 
even if alloyed sometimes with a considerable tincture 
of what the Bomans called '^ forehead," and the mod- 
erns call "cheek." Mere quackery or charlatanism 
could never have won enduring success. On the other 
hand, those who have failed to get on have generaMy 
done so, not because they have despised the prizes 
of ambition as baubles not worth the effort, but from 
laziness, or self-indulgence, or that cowardice which, 
while it covets the rewards of success, shrinks from 
the struggles and the self-denial by which they are 
won. 

But what is success in life, and who are the successful 
men ? If one begins his career with a determination 
to accomplish a certain object, concentrates all his 
energy upon it, and finally attains it, is he not success- 
ful, whatever may afterwards befall him? Does it 
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matter that the object for which he has strained his 
energies is less important than that which some other 
man has attained, or that it does not yield him the en- 
joyment which he expected to derive from it ? If I 
strive to attain riches, like the late Jay Gould, and 
win them, am I the less successful because, like him, 
I am afiOicted with ill health, which prevents me from 
fully enjoying my riches, and cuts short my days ? Am 
I less successful as a lawyer, or as a broker, because 
my wife is a vixen, or my children are spendthrifts? 
Am I less successful as a merchant because my daugh- 
ter has eloped with my coachman ? Most certainly 
not ; yet many persons would seem to think I am. 

There is a class of doleful moralists and religious 
writers, who seem to find great pleasure in descant- 
ing on " the vanity of human wishes," and the folly 
of men in striving strenuously for things which are, 
at best, but transitory possessions, and which fail to 
yield the coveted enjoyment. " Why," asks the great 
Boman satirist, Juvenal, " do you wish for wealth, 
which ruined Seneca ; or for eloquence, which caused 
Demosthenes and Cicero to be assassinated ; or to be 
a great captain, like Hannibal, who, after many vic- 
tories, was defeated at last, and killed himself in 
exile ? " In reply we ask : Did not each of these men 
win the very thing he aspired to win ? Why, then, 
judge of his career by his last days only, as if its 
character depended solely on its final catastrophe? 
Why regard a man's life as successful if it end tri- 
/? umphantly, though for the sixty or more years pre- 
ceding it may have been a constant up-hill fight, in 
the face of wind and sun ; or as a failure if it end dis- 
astrously, though the disaster may have come, as in 
Hannibal's case, only after almost a whole lifetime of 
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brilliant successes ? If a man lives seventy years, does 
his seventieth year contain more or less than one- 
seventieth part of his life ; and can it affect the suc- 
cess or failure of that life to more thaix just that 
extent ? 

John William Kaye, in his admirable ^^ Essays of 
an Optimist," tells of a man in London who desired 
to attain a certain public situation, and said to him- 
self that he would obtain it. Night after night his 
way home led him down Whitehall Street, and as he 
passed under the shadow of the building which he 
aspired to enter, he would shake his fist at it and say : 
^^ You grim old pile, you exclude me now, but some 
day I shall have a home in you, be sure." He was 
right, — he won the place, and sooner than he expected. 
^^ It was nothing very great that he obtained," says 
Mr. Kaye ; '^ but the success consisted in this, that 
what he won was the identical thing that he aspired 
and endeavored to obtain. It is nothing to the point 
that other men had won much higher posts by their 
successful exertions. Nor does it matter . . . whether 
he was happier than before. There may have been 
distressing set-offs in other directions, or the thing for 
which he had striven may not have satisfied him, but 
the positive success was there." If Hannibal and 
Napoleon sought to be great captains, and became 
such, were they less really successful because they 
ultimately met with reverses in war, and died inglori- 
ously ? Was William Pitt, who early aspired to be- 
come the prime minister and parliamentary leader of 
Ghreat Britain, unsuccessful, because his brilliant effort 
to crush the hydra-headed power of Napoleon was de- 
tailed by the victory at Austerlitz, and, chagrined and 
itedf the proud statesman sank under the 
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blow ? If Pitt won what he had coveted, the high- 
est station in the kingdom, — was first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, — was his 
life a failure, albeit he died of a broken heart ? Be- 
cause, again, the object of a man's pursuit, when 
gained, has disappointed him, — because, as Byron 
says, — 

" The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Hath lost its charm by being caught," — 

is his success less positive ? Is not success one thing, 
and happiness another ? * 

^^ But what is the secret of this success to which we 
all aspire ? " asks a young reader. '^ How shall I get 
on in the world ? What are the qualities needed by a 
youth who would follow his calling with credit to him- 
self and usefulness to his fellow-men ? " These are 
questions which will clamor for solution by every 
thoughtful young man, as he leaves the parental roof, 
and launches out upon the changeful sea of profes- 
sional or business life. 

During the last few years many men who have won 
high distinction in their caUings have been interviewed 
by newspaper correspondents and others, who have in- 
terrogated them regarding the secrets of their respec- 
tive successes. In the great majority of cases their 
replies have been utterly unsatisfactory. Their ex- 
planations of their achievements have consisted of 
generalities that conveyed no information, revealed 
no secrets, solved no enigmas, and threw no light on 
the art of getting on in the world. Of course, to all 
successful men of high or low degree there are some 
qualities and some methods that are common, — en- 
ergy, decision, persistence, et cetera^ — without which 
signal success is almost impossible. But it needs no 
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ghost to tell us of these, and yet the enumeration of 
them is about the sum total of the information com- 
municated by the giants of trade, invention, specula- 
tion, and professional life. The mystery of the man's 
triumphs is left as hidden as before the oracle spoke ; 
nor, from the nature of the case, can it be otherwise. 

A great captaiii, merchant, lawyer, composer, in- 
ventor does not know, and therefore cannot tell, the 
secret of his mastery, why he distanced all competi- 
tors. A hundred elements of success entered into his 
operations, unconsciously to himself, all together form- 
ing an instinct which led him unerringly to the mark, 
but many of them too subtle for scrutiny and incom- 
municable to another man. To say that he took more 
pains than other men explains nothing. The question 
still arises. Why did he take more pains ? Even Na- 
poleon felt the gift of great generalship to be inex- 
plicable, for when a flatterer undertook to extol his 
mastery of the art of war he cut him .short with the 
exclamatiqn, ^^ Mon Dieu ! c^st ma nature ; je suis fait 
cor^e <?a." It was " his nature ; " he " was made " to 
win battles and compaigns, — that was all he could say 
about the matter. To himself his victories were no 
marvel. Of course. Napoleon, like every other great 
commander, had to undergo an apprenticeship to his 
art and to perform vast labors of preparation for his 
campaigns, to make his gift of military genius effective, 
but the disposition to do this was as instinctive as the 
gift itself. 

The same principles hold with regard to the art of 
winning wealth. It has been justly said that, with the 
exception of the men who make a fortune by a single 
bold speculation, there is probably not a single mil- 
lionaire who can tell satisfactorily just how he became 
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rich. No doubt they all think they can tell ; but in 
fact no one of them can put .his iSnger on the quality, 
or name the precise combination of qualities, required 
to make a CrcBSus, a Rothschild, or a Rockefeller. 
^^ A man with the money-nmking talent certainly knows 
* a good thing ' — that is, a desirable investment or ven- 
ture — when he sees it. How l^e knows it he cannot 
explain. In fact, there is no talent which is so deeply 
hidden away in the depths of a man's mental and 
moral constitution. ... In every calling success is a 
personal attribute, a something which comes out of a 
man's brain and character, and which he can neither 
share, transmit, nor explain." We talk of certain 
ruUs, by the observance of which the man of average 
ability may hope to win success; but for men of a 
certain constitution there are no rules. For the man 
of iron frame and quick pulsing blood, of fierce, in- 
domitable perseverance, of mingled audacity and cool- 
ness, and especially of a grim, combative religiosity 
which deepens and concentrates while it sobers all 
eager acquisitive longings, r— for such a man now, as 
in all ages past, it has been truly said that all the 
world is a prey. '^ The industrial age is like the age 
of war. A Napoleon would be the first man in any 
peaceful profession which he might adopt. But men 
of this stamp, even if it be the highest, are, for that 
very reason, rare. It is said that one family of tigers 
requires a beat as large as Middlesex." But to the 
mass of men — to all but one in a hundred thousand 
or more — success is not thus pre-assured. It is a 
prize for which, whatever their natural gifts, they 
must struggle long and late. 

Speaking ideally, we should say that the successful 
man — or, at lea^t, the eminently successful man — ^ 
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must be a complete paradox. He must be, as Napoleon 
once said, ^' sometimes very bold and sometimes very 
prudent." He must be patient and yet persistent. He 
must be obstinate and he must be pliant, — obsti- 
nate, to stick to his purpose ; pliant, to be able to 
accommodate himself to the sinuosities, the crooks 
and turns, of life. He must be conciliating and im- 
perative, for he must use the arts both of persuasion 
and of command. He must be high-minded and honor- I 
able, but not fastidiously nice or over-scrupulous, for 
prudery is failure in every walk of life. In short he 
must be a bundle of contradictions, a harmony of dis- 
cords, a being bom under the contending influences of 
Mercury and Saturn. So much for the ideal qualities 
of the successful man. But, practically, these qualities 
admit of much abatement. Thousands of men have 
been brilliantly successful who have lacked many of 
them in a greater or less degree ; who have possessed, 
apparently, neither fine talents nor educational disci- 
pline, helping friends nor any other signal advantages. 
But what is imperatively necessary is an earnest, de- 
termined, labor-loving, and wide-awake mind, a dis- 
position to make the most of present circumstances, ' 
turning everything to account, and yet, while straining ) 
every muscle and sinew, looking forward with eager \ 
eye, ready to grasp every opportunity which the future / 
may present. 

The modes in which men win success are fortunately 
almost infinitely diversified, though there are certain 
ruling qualities common to them all. Some men, 
ordinarily indolent or negligent, have fits and starts 
of activity, when they break out in sallies of fortunate 
boldness, — working double tides, and concentrating 
of labor into months, — and absolve their race 
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for power or fame by a series of irrregular but giant 
bounds. Among eminent writers Byron was such a 
man. He had a volcanic brain, which, in one of its 
eruptions, threw o£E ^^ The Corsair " in ten days, and, 
in another, " The Bride of Abydos " in four. " I am 
like the tiger," he said ; ^^ if I miss the first spring, I 
go grumbling back to my jungle again ; but if I do it, 
it is crushing." There are other men, who, ever ar- 
dent and impetuous, provoke opposition by their vehe- 
mence, or overreach the mark, yet succeed in the end. 
Another class, coldly cautious and silently persever- 
ing, seem to weary out the jealousy of fortune by their 
untiring vigilance and unconquerable patience. Again, 
there are those who are characterized by an exqui- 
site delicacy of perception and of contrivance, — by a 
tremulous sensibility which is alive to the most hidden 
dangers, and a nicety and dexterity of hand that can 
unravel the most knotty and perplexing difficidties. 
Finally, there is a class the very opposite of these, 
who win wealth, place, or honor by sheer native sense 
and plodding energy, which ignores all hair-splitting 
distinctions and over-nice scruples, and cuts the knots 
it cannot untie. 

In reading the lives of eminent lawyers nothing 
strikes us with more surprise than the variety of nat- 
ural and acquired gifts, plans of study, degrees of in- 
dustry, and arts of advocacy, by which they gain dis- 
tinction and emolument. Thurlow at Nando's coffee 
house, the idlest of the idle, and Eldon studying late 
at night, with a wet towel around his head ; Murray 
(afterwards Lord Mansfield) practicing pleas before a 
looking-glass, and Wedderburn in the green-room ; 
Saunders with a glass of brandy or ^' a pot of ale at 
his nose," and EUenborough writing and setting be 
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fore his eyes the words, " Read or starve ; " Pinckney 
with his dandyisms and affectations, and Jeremiah 
Mason with his simplicity and inexorable logic ; Ken- 
yon loving the law, and Romilly hating it ; Story dab- 
bling in politics, and Choate sternly ignoring them, 

— cases like these seem to baffle all speculation, and 
to show that the ways of professional advancement are 
more various than we are apt to suppose. But to all 
classes of successful men there are some qualities 
which are common, — qualities without which their 
failure would have been assured, — and it is these 
qualities that we wish in this book to point out. 

Before considering the elements of success, let us 
answer another question that confronts us here, viz.. 
Should a young man make success in life the direct 
object of his endeavors, and be thinking of it and 
straining after it, putting it above and before all 
things else ? Should he strive to be a chief justice, a 
great merchant, or the first engineer in the land ? Or 
should he rather strive each day to do his daily task 
in the best possible manner, to make the most of the 
day's opportunities, turning everything to account 
without a thought — at least, without anxious thought 

— about attaining to riches, place, or renown ? The 
author of " Exc'elsior " should be a good adviser here, 
and what does he say ? ^^ The talent of success," says 
the poet Longfellow, '^is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame. If 
it come at all, it will come because it is deserved, and 
not because it is sought after." The perpetual thought 
of success is likely to be self-defeating. The man who 
is always gazing upwai*d from the ladder whose rungs 
he is olimbing at the object of his desires, pondering 

4 Mlf-advanoement, is in danger of a deadly 
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fall, as well as of an exhaustion which makes the ob- 
ject worthless when attained. 

But not to theorize merely, look at the men who 
from the chilling depths of poverty have risen to be 
the admiration of the world. Did they make success 
the direct object of their labors, or did they seek to 
do conscientiously the work they had in hand, with 
hardly a thought of wealth, office, or fame? Did 
Wellington, when he defeated Napoleon's best gen- 
erals in Spain, and put the keystone to the arch of his 
military skill at Waterloo, dream of a star and garter ? 
Was Grant at Vicksburg and Chattanooga and Peters- 
burg thinking of his future fame or the presidency of 
the United States ? No ; these great captains thought, 
each of them, only of giving the enemy a good 
thrashing. So with Moltke; he never, apparently, 
sought success as a means of self-aggrandizement. 
He was an artist in war, with a lofty ideal, and spared 
no pains to make his work as perfect as possible, with 
little else in view. What, again, was the motive that 
inspired the tireless studies of that great man- and 
heroic soldier, Charles James Napier, the ^^bero of 
Scinde " ? When he was laboriously and ceaselessly 
striving for fifteen years to master all the knowledge 
of his profession — reading works on the art of war, 
and making original comments for his own instruction 
upon the campaigns of all the great soldiers of the 
world, from Alexander and Hannibal to Marshal Saxe 
and Napoleon — did he do all this to acquire military 
distinction ? Did he see any chance of his ever using 
and testing that knowledge in actual war ? Not at all. 
Again and again he says in his diary that he thought 
he had none ; and yet his masterly campaigns in 
Scinde, in one of which, with 1800 men, he defeated 
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a valiant army of fifteen times that number, in a bat- 
tle that raged for three mortal hours, and reduced to 
unconditional submission the fierce tribes which from 
their rocky fastnesses had laughed at the attacks of 
other great generals for two thousand years, — these 
campaigns were the fruit of studies which he had 
made in the ^^ piping times of peace," a peace that 
bade fair to last half a century. 

What a lesson for young men who are thinking only 
of success — perhaps immediate success — instead of 
oing their work faithfully day by day and hour by 
our, and leaving the result with Providence I Such 
persons are often heard fretting and complaining of 
their obscurity, their slender gains, the monotony of 
their lives, their slow progress in the world. They do 
. not consider in their balance-sheet of profits that, if 
f faithful to their duties, they are gaining character^ the 
Vmost valuable of all acquisitions. Let them only see 
') to it that they make the most of themselves while they 
[ are biding their time, by invigorating their faculties, 
'storing their minds with knowledge, cultivating their 
moral natures, and mastering all the details of their 
calling, and they may be assured that when they are 
prepared for a higher place it will almost certainly be 
ready for them. To such men the doors of success 
will swing open of themselves at last, as they opened 
to Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, in the hour of his deep- 
est despair. Nobody at Rome would buy his statues, 
and so one day he packed up his few worldly goods, 
resolved to return to Denmark. But on that very day 
an Englishman dropped into his studio, who recog- 
nized his genius, and bought the " Jason," his great 
statue. The hour and the man had come, and Thor- 
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waldsen's fortune was made. That golden opportu- 
nity, reader, will one day come to you. Only see to it 
that you are ready for it when it does come. " The 
stone that is fit for the wall does not long lie in the 
ditch." 



CHAPTER II 

LUCK, GOOD AND BAD 
** An unfortunate and an imprudent man are synonymous terms." 

RlOHEUBU. 

** Fate is a good excuse for our own will." • 

*' The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest navig^ 
tors." — Gibbon. 

How far is worldly success or failure due to luck? 
There are some persons who, whatever the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, seem doomed never 
to get ahead in the world. In the race for fortune or 
fame they are continually outstripped by other men 
with even inferior natural endowments and fewer 
helps at the start. Yet they never admit that their 
failure is due to their own fault. They attribute it to 
their hard luck, to the bad times, to the rascality of 
the men they have confided in, to the improper organ- 
ization of society, never to their own indolence, folly, 
or lack of brains. Instead of resisting their down- 
ward doom, putting forth the vivida vis animi of him 

" Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance) 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star,'* 

they waste their days in bemoaning their lot, and be- 
come at last the victims of chronic apathy or despair. 
On the other hand, men who win fortunes easily, or 
who have big balances at their banker's, are apt to 
deny the existence of luck. 
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That there is such a thing as luck, good or bad — 
meaning simply that men are sometimes aided and 
sometimes b^ed in their efforts by agencies beyond 
their conteol or power to foresee - is indisputablyLe. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no such thing as 
luck. Chance, fortune, etc., are ideas relative purely 
to our ignorance, and mean, not that certain events 
are regulated by no law, but simply that they are reg- 
ulated by a law which we cannot discern. It is only 
the lack of sufficient knowledge, and of a calculus suf- 
ficiently powerful, that prevents us from reducing all 
events, even those apparently the most fortuitous, to a 
certainty. But, using the word '^ luck " to denote only 
something apparently, not reaUy fortuitons, it has nn- 
doubtedly much to do with human affairs. There are 
times in almost every man's life when, baffled at every 
turn, he would be almost forced, if he were a pagan, 
to believe that his career is directed by an ironical 
Fate, which delights to 6iock at aQ his best plans and 
efforts. We seem sometimes to be boimd hand and 
foot, and delivered over to blind, impersonal, pitiless 
laws. The world appears to us like some vast manu- 
factory, in which we hear incessantly the clash and 
whir of a huge complex machinery, over which we 
have no oontroL The man who rules the store or 
office which he once swept out may seem to owe his 
advancement wholly to his own merits ; but other boys, 
who also have come up to the city with their worldly 
goods tied up in a bandanna handkerchief, and who 
have worked as hard and economized as closely, have 
remained clerks all their days. 

The ancients fully believed in destiny, and so have 
some great men of modem times. Alexander and 
Caesar had faith in their good luck ; and Cicero tells 
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as that it was not only the courage, but the good 
fortune, of Fabius, Marcellns, Scipio, and Marius 
that induced the people to intrust them with the com- 
mand of the Boman armies. Frederick the Great at- 
tributed his conquest of Silesia against fearful odds to 
a certain good fortune which of ten waits upon youth, 
and denies itself to advanced age. '^ Does it not seem 
astonishing," he asks, '^ that all that is most refined in 
human prudence, joined to force, is often the dupe of 
unexpected events, of a certain / know not what^ that 
sports contemptuously with the projects of men?" 

Cromwell had his lucky days, of which his birthday, 
on which he won two gi*eat battles, was one. Napo- 
leon believed in his star. He was *' the child of des- 
tiny," he said ; and what men absurdly call his crimes 
were " a necessity." He declared that military science 
consists in calculating all the chances accurately in 
the first place, and then in giving accident exactly, al- 
most mathematically, its place in one's calculations. 
^^Accident, hazard, chance, whatever you choose to 
callit - a mystery to ordinary minds - becomes," he 
said, ^^a reality to superior men." Eothschild said 
that the best advice he could give a young man was: 
*' Never have anything to do with an unlucky man. I 
have seen many very clever men who had not shoes to 
their feet. I never act with them." 

Eliminate from any man's career all that can be re- 
garded as the natural results of his conduct, and much 
will remain that is purely fortuitous. Who can doubt 
that half the battle of life is won or lost according as 
an individual is well or ill bom, physically, mentally, 
and temperamentally ? Certainly a good heredity and 
a good environment are powerful helps to success. 
With these one gets a happy start, a good send-off in 
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the world; while, if they are both bad, he is sadly 
handicapped. " Men," says Emerson, " are what their 
mothers made them. You may as well ask a loom 
which weaves huckaback why it does not make cash- 
mere, as expect poetry from this engineer, or a chemi- 
cal discovery from that jobber." Oalton has truly ob- 
served that a certain moral temperature is necessary to 
develop certain talents ; without it they prove abortive. 

When Goethe started in his career, he had the en- 
tire civilization of Europe to back him ; but what if 
he had been bom in China, South America, or Arabia ? 
He himself has answered the question by telling us to 
fancy Beranger born away from Paris and all the in- 
fluences and opportunities of a world-city, — born as 
the son of a poor tailor at Jena or Weimar. " Let 
him run his wretched career in either of these two 
small cities, and see what fruit would have grown on 
such a soil, or in such an atmosphere." Again, how 
fortunate it was for Goethe that he was in affluent 
circumstances ! Would he have been the many-sided 
man he was, had he been cramped and tortured as was 
Jean Paul, or cribbed and confined as were Heine and 
Schiller by poverty ? Time, his long life, was a ne- 
cessary element in Goethe's culture and achievements. 
A long, hard fight with adverse fortune, even if crowned 
at last with victory, would have deprived him of the 
books he needed, of access to all circles and classes of 
society, the means of travel, and all the other facilities 
he enjoyed for a rare and expensive culture, and prob- 
ably would have shortened his life. 

Was it not luck — both good and bad — when 
Caesar Borgia, with his father, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, having determined to poison Cardinal Cometto, 
feasted the Cardinal for that purpose, but the butler 
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by mistake presented the Pope and Borgia with the 
prepared glasses or goblets of poisoned wine, so that 
the would-be murderers fell into their own trap? 
Was it not luck when Dudley Dean, of the Rough 
Eiders, who was in all the fighting at Las Guasimas 
and San Juan Hill, escaped without a wound ? ^^ The 
bullets," he says, " were flying all around me, for I 
was up in the front rank ; but they either went over me 
or around me. I did not even get a scratch." Was 
not that marine marvelously lucky, of whom Bear- 
Admiral Sampson tells the following incident in the 
sea-fight at Santiago ? '^ I noticed one man standing 
with his hand grasping a hammock rail as a shell 
struck the ship, ricochetted, and burst. One piece of 
the metal cut the rail on the side of his hand, another 
on the other side, so that he was left standing with 
a short section of the rail stiU grasped in his hand. 
Another portion of the shell passed over his shoulder, 
and another between his legs. He was surprised, but 
was n't hurt." Is there no fortuity in the " accidents " 
by which men's lives are lost or saved ? Do we not 
see one man who sucks an orange choked by the pit, 
while another man swallows a penknife and lives? one 
scratch his finger with a pin and die of lockjaw, in 
spite of the utmost medical skill, and another recover 
after the shaft of a gig has run completely through 
his body? So with business and professional life. 
Did not L'Ecure, when young and poor, obtain the 
place of dentist to the king of Poland on the very 
day on which the king lost the last tooth in his head ? 
Did not poor Chatterton poison himself just at the 
very time when the feet of one who would have re- 
lieved his poverty were turned toward the street in 
which he died ? 
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Was it not luck when Justin Martyr was converted 
through a chance meeting with an aged and kindly 
Christian believer ? Did not Faust discover the art of 
printing by looking at the prints of his horse's shoes 
in the soil, before mounting him ? Was not the sus- 
pension bridge suggested to Samuel Brown by the 
sight of a spider's web ? Did not Sir Charles East- 
lake owe his first rise in his profession to a chance, 
which he seized, of painting a portrait of the first 
Napoleon ? What shall we say of the case of Peter 
Carr, an inmate of the County Poorhouse in New 
Platz, N. Y., who on October 10, 1897, fell into the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, and was drowned, — 
directed to whom came a letter the very next day, 
enclosing a check for $2000, which was his share of a 
deceased sister's estate ? Was it not lucky for Daniel 
Webster that Hayne made his onslaught on New Eng- 
land, the masterly reply to which won for its champion 
undying fame? Some years before this occasion, 
Webster had made a profound study of the main sub- 
jects discussed in Hayne's speech, and had his notes, 
as he afterward told a friend, tucked away in a pigeon- 
hole ; and ^^ when Hayne made that attack on me and 
upon New England," said he, " I was already posted, 
and had only to take down my. notes, and refresh my 
memory. In other words, if he had tried to make a 
speech to fit my notes, he could not have hit it better." 

Let us acknowledge, therefore, that there is an ele- 
ment of chance in human affairs, — that man is, to 
some extent, the victim of circumstances. His ablest 
efforts are sometimes rendered abortive by a counter- 
tide of disaster which he has not set flowing, and which 
he can neither stem nor turn. But let us remember 
that he is endowed with the power of acting upon cir- 
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cumstances, and oftentimes shaping them to his will. 
They are the wind and tide in the voyage of life, which 
the skillful mariner counts upon and uses to his ad- 
vantage. As Burke says: "You have only to get 
into the trade-wind, and you sail secure over the Pac- 
tolian sands." Life, as Walter Scott wrote to a young 
friend, is like a game of cards : our hands are alter- 
nately good and bad, and the whole seems, at first 
glance, to depend on mere chance. But it is not so ; 
for, in the long run, the skill of the players predomi- 
nates over the casualties of the game. In a vast ma- 
jority of cases a man may make his own circumstances. 
" Fortune," said one of Napoleon's marshals, Marmont, 
" may once or twice overwhelm with her favors a man 
who is not worthy of them ; she may betray the finest 
combinations of genius, and humble a noble character ; 
but when the struggle is prolonged, when events are 
multiplied, the man of true talents infallibly conquers 
her favors." " Luck," says Cobden, " is ever waiting 
for something to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, turns up something." 

The true way to deal with adverse circumstances is 
to be a still greater circumstance yourself. Nine out 
of ten of the men who have been successful in their 
callings have fought the battle of life up-hill. Instead 
of bemoaning their hard lot, they have bowed to the 
inevitable, and sought to turn it to their advantage. 
Instead of begging for an impossible chess-board, they 
have taken the one before them and played the game. 
The block of granite which was an obstacle in the 
path of the weak they have converted into a stepping- 
stone to a higher place. Why does Caesar's trium- 
phant career give us an impression of predestination, 
X its most trivial incidents ? It was not through 
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luck, although he believed in it, but, as De Quincey 
says, simply through the perfection of his preparations, 
arrayed against all conceivable contingencies, — and 
which make him appear like some incarnate provi- 
dence, veiled in a human form, ranging through the 
ranks of the legions, — that he was enabled to triumph 
over all his foes. Look at that tireless worker. Lord 
Brougham. Can any one believe that by any combina- 
tion of circumstances his talents could have been kept 
from asserting themselves and winning recognition? 
It has been said that if his station had been that of a 
shoeblack^ he would never have rested content till he 
had become the first shoeblack in England. The luck 
of Napoleon and Nelson consisted, they said, in being 
a quarter of an hour before their time. When, in the 
darkest hour of the Indian Mutiny, a handful of Eng- 
Ushmen, poorly armed and provisioned, but splendidly 
led, won eight victories in succession, the revolted 
Sepoys said their conquerors had " the devil's luck ; " 
but the only luck in the case was that of force of will, 
invincible courage, and skill in arms. 

The great mass of failures in life are due not to ad- 
verse fortune, but to some hidden defect of character, 
same imperceptible flaw in the brain. ^' A good char- 
acter, good habits, and iron industry," says Addison, 
^^ are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck 
that fools ever dreamed of." Let every beginner in 
business remember that, though ^'outward accidents 
conduce much of fortune's favor, such as opportunity, 
death of others, occasion fitting virtue," yet these ac- 
cidents cannot avail him unless he has the ability to 
take advantage of them. Chance may bring a man a 
fine opportunity, open the door to a desirable position ; 
but of what use is the opportunity if, like thousands 
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of other .men, he fails to perceive it, or hesitates and 
dawdles till it is gone? Of what advantage would 
Hayne's fiery speech have been to Daniel Webster if 
he had not, with the instinct of genius, long before 
equipped himself for the assault which he repelled 
with such crushing energy? Had he not previously 
weighed and refuted in his own mind the charges of 
his opponent, his reply, instead of ranking among the 
greatest masterpieces of oratory, might have only re- 
vealed his own weakness. We hear a great deal about 
the good luck of inventors. Some of their most won- 
derful and useful discoveries seem to have been due 
to accident. Such was the discovery by Edison of 
the carbon by which he perfected his telephone. The 
great inventor scraped some soot from the blackened 
chimney of his laboratory lamp, and in a spirit of curi- 
osity tested its properties. It proved to be the very 
thing for which he was searching. -But such accidents 
never happen to common men, nor to any but those 
who are looking for them. Behind this fortunate dis- 
covery was a series of exhausting and exhaustive ex- 
periments with all kinds of likely materials, absorbing 
the energies of Edison for many months. Other men 
might have encountered the same facts ; but only 
the eye made eager by the strain of long watching 
would be quick to note their meaning. In short, the 
lucky hit rewarded the persistent energy of a patient 
workman. So with another, one of the greatest of all 
discoveries. Thousands of men had seen the prints 
of a horse's hoofs in the soil before Faust discov- 
ered by them the art of printing. So, again, with 
the young and obscure lawyer who conducts and wins 
a difficult case, as did Thomas Erskine, in his elder's 
illness ; or the struggling surgeon who has a sudden 
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chance of distinction offered to him ; he must have had 
a long and laborious preparatory training before he 
can profit by such an emergency. In short, a great 
opportunity is worth to a man precisely what his 
antecedents have enabled him to make of it. 

Finally, win what position you may by luck, you 
cannot Jiold it except by capacity and energy. In the 
keen competition of life a man's claims are adjudi- 
cated, sooner or later, upon the basis of what he actu- 
ally is. The only true index of his success is the 
quality of his work. " No man," says a wise writer, 
^^who holds his position by mere tact, by the good 
will of others, by friendly influence, has any real 
foothold in life ; he may be swept away in a moment. 
The time will come when' tact will prove unequal to 
the strain of the situation, when friendly influence will 
prove unavailing, when the fortunate combinations 
cannot be made. He only is secure whose work is 
stamped with honesty and competency. He depends 
for his position in life on something which is a part of 
himself, not upon extraneous combinations of circum- 
stances. Put your strength into the doing of your 
w(yrh^ and the question of stability and success vnll 
settle itself." 



CHAPTER III 

CHOICE OF A CALLING 

" Every man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. ... Do 
that which is assigned to yon, and yon cannot hope too much, or dare 
too much." — Emerson. 

Need we say that a wise choice of one's calling is 
essential, as a rule, to high success in life? As a 
plant cannot flourish in a temperature contrary to its 
nature, as an Arctic animal droops and dies in a trop- 
ical climate, so is it with our mental and moral quali- 
ties ; they require for a vigorous growth a suitable at- 
mosphere. The man who would thrive in his calling 
must choose one which will enable him to follow the 
natural bent of his mind — to exercise and gratify his 
predominant faculty, his ruling passion. K you have 
a strong original inclination or fondness for a certain 
pursuit, you will not have to force yourself to dis- 
charge even its difficult duties ; that natural bias will 
insure the intensest application to it as a matter of 
course. Emerson justly insists that every man has 
his own appointed vocation, appointed by the peculiar 
talent with which he is endowed. " There is one di- 
rection," says the Concord sage, " in which all space 
is open to. him. He is like a ship in a river ; he runs 
against obstructions on every side, but one ; on that 
side all obstruction is taken away, and he sweeps se- 
renely over a deepening channel into an infinite sea." 
On the other hand, a man is but half a man, when he 
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18 working " against the grain " of his nature, — when 
his whole soul is constantly protesting against his oc- 
-cupation. Biography teems with proof of this. The 
men who have made their mark in the world have dif- 
fered from those who have lived and died in obscurity, 
not more in mental power than in early self-knowledge 
and perception of their inborn aptitudes. See the boy 
Murillo filling the margins of his school-books with 
drawings; Michael Angelo in childhood neglecting 
school to copy drawings which he dares not bring 
home ; the little Handel stealing midnight interviews 
with a smuggled clavichord in a secret attic; the 
young Faraday making an electric machine out of a 
bottle ; Claude Lorraine sketching in his teens flour 
and charcoal pictures on the walls of a pastry-cook's 
shop ; Chantrey, the predestined sculptor, carving in 
his boyhood the head of " old Fox," his schoolmaster, 
in a bit of pine wood ! Were not the greatness of 
John Hunter, the celebrated anatomist and surgeon, 
and the choice of his calling, shadowed forth in youth 
by his observations on the incubated egg? Were not 
the great paintings of West the natural outcome of 
the fly so naturally counterfeited by him on a sheet of 
paper when a boy ? Even when confronted with the 
most determined resistance, those inborn constitutional 
aptitudes will overcome all opposition, and manifest 
themselves in the divinely appointed way. In vain 
was me law chosen as the pursuit for Haydn, when his 
soul was bursting with song ; stealing away from his 
family into a retired apartment of his home, he spent 
the livelong night with his harp. In vain did the par- 
ents of young Smeaton strive to change the current of 
his thoughts when he was working with tools while his 
companions were at play. To dry law studies, against 
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whicli every impulse of his nature rebelled, they com- 
pelled him to apply himself, until at last, weary of 
fruitless efforts to thwart the bent of his genius, the 
father abandoned the incorrigible boy to the dominant 
force of his being, and, lo I amid the raging waters of 
the sea arose the Eddystone Lighthouse, a miracle of 
engineering skilL Who is that other boy, who, in 
spite of whippings upon whippings, keeps his lonely 
vigils in the steeple of tl^e parish church, watching 
the stars in their courses through the sky ? It is the 
Abb^ La Castile, destined to be the first astronomer 
of his time. 

William Pitt, the "great Commoner," was but 
seven years old when he told his tutor how glad he 
was that he was not the eldest son, for he " wanted to 
speak in the House of Commons like papa." The late 
Lord Westbury, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
was but five years old when his profession wbb decided 
upon and his future eminence foretold. Daniel Web- 
ster was but eight when he saw in a country shop a 
cotton handkerchief with the Constitution of the United 
States printed on both sides of it, and emptied his 
pockets of his hoarded pennies to buy it. That night, 
on the kitchen floor, before the roaring chimney fire, 
he absorbed its contents into his brain and blood, 
and from that hour was the predestined " great ex- 
pounder" and defender of that instrument against 
its misinterpreters, violators, and foes. So many 
young men to-day drift helplessly and hopelessly into 
their life-pursuits that the word " vocation " or " call- 
ing" has almost become a misnomer; but who can 
doubt that Sergeant S. Prentiss heard in youth a 
voice summoning him to the forum and the platform ? 
When he addressed a large public assembly he experi- 
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enoed an electrical excitement, at times almost mad- 
dening, and seemed to himself to be rather spoken 
from than speaking. New thoughts came rushing 
into his mind unbidden, which surprised himself as 
much as his hearers, and which he said he could no 
more reproduce than he could make a world. 

Will you say that these boys were all prodigies, 
boys of rare and exceptional genius, and that in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred youths the bent of their 
talents is far less distinctly marked ? No doubt ; but 
though less decided, it still in most boys exists ; and 
every one should study himself till he learns for what 
calling nature has designed him. What can be more 
painful than to discover by many failures and blun- 
ders, after you have fixed yourself in the groove in 
which you must run for the rest of your days, that 
you have mistaken your profession? Waste, it is 
said, is the law of the world ; but of all forms of waste, 
what is more conspicuous in all ranks of society, what 
more painful to behold, than the waste of talents? 
How melancholy it is to see men plodding drearily 
year after year, and all their lives, at tasks for which 
they have neither genius nor love, — cutting blocks 
with razors; doing, or attempting to do, fine work 
with broadaxes; fighting the battle of life with the 
left hand only, or with one hand tied ; rowing against 
wind and tide ; getting their livings by their weakness, 
and not by their strength I Instead of working in the 
direction to which their natural abilities point, thus 
presenting themselves with the cumulative force of 
a whole life's cultivation, they " present the adopted 
talent of another, of which they have only an extem- 
poraneous half possession." Thus defeat, or at best 
a sham success, is foreshadowed from the very start. 
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^^ The curse of England," writes Macaulay to his sis- 
ter, ^'is the' obstinate determination of the middle 
classes to make their sons what they call gentlemen. 
So we are overrun by clergymen without livings, law- 
yers without briefs, authors without readers, clerks 
soliciting employment, who might have thriven as 
bakers, watchmakers, or innkeepers." Is not this 
equally true of America? If there is one fact estab- 
lished by biography, it is that no man struggles per- 
petually and victoriously against his own nature or 
character ; that if we would acquit ourselves well in 
life, we must so choose and regulate our career as to 
be aided by our physical constitution and natural in- 
clinations, instead of striving against them. 

" I do not forbid you to preach," said a discerning 
bishop to a candidate for the ministry, ^^ but nature 
does." What an egregious mistake it would have 
been if John Philpot Curran, the eloquent and emi- 
nently successful advocate, had adopted the clerical 
profession, as his loving Protestant mother desired! 
" Oh, Jacky, Jacky," she used to exclaim, even when 
he was at the height of his fame at the bar, ^^ what 
a preacher was lost in you!" She was mistaken. 
" Jacky " overflowed with wit, humor, and jocularity, 
and was subject to fits of extreme depression of spirits, 
both of which traits would have been fatal to his suc- 
cess in the ministry. What a wretched life was that 
of Haydon, the painter ! A man of great, almost first- 
rate ability, he failed in his career — and why? Not, 
as he thought, through the world's injustice or insensi- 
bility, of which he was perpetually complaining, but 
because he chose the wrong means of making his abil- 
ity felt and acknowledged. His bitter disappointment, 

meoession of half-successes, worse than 
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defeats, were due to the initial error of mistaking a 
passion for a power. " A fine critic, a vivid sketcher 
of character, and a writer of singular clearness, point, 
and eloquence, was spoiled to Ske an artist, some- 
times noble in conception, but without sense of color, 
and utterly inadequate to any but the most confused 
expression of himself by the pencil." 

Contrast this melancholy career with those of the 
men who have known their own gifts and done the 
work which nature assigned to them, and it will be 
seen tiiat the men who have made their mark in the 
world have differed from those who have failed, not 
more in mental power than in their self-knowledge 
and perception of their inborn aptitudes. Mendels- 
sohn was but sixteen when he read Wieland's Shake- 
speare, and, with all the vigor of the eagle simning 
his newly perfected pinions, threw off the immoii;al 
overture to "A Midsummer Night's Dream." The 
crude charcoal sketches of Sir Joshua Beynolds in his 
boyish days — " done," his unsympathetic father said, 
"out of sheer idleness" — foreshadowed the future 
master of portrait painting. The truant Tom Gains- 
borough, strolling along the green lanes and by the 
hedgerows of Sudbury, and sitting among the flapping 
dock leaves to draw, indicated even then the first Eng- 
lish painter of English landscape, one of whose pic- 
tures sold recently for fifty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. We are told that even at the age of seven 
the favorite amusement of the future eloquent preacher 
at St. Paul's, Canon Liddon, was to robe himself in 
a copy of The Times and preach to his playmates. 

Need we say to any thoughtful young man, avoid 
an unhealthy calling, one in which the work kills the 
workman. All occupations that involve the breathing 
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of impure air or poisonous gases, or the inhaling of 
filings from brass or steel, or dust from coal mines 
and threshing-machines, or chemical poisons should 
be shunned. Worse — infinitely worse — than these 
callings are those morally baleful ones which dwarf 
one's manhood, impoverish and shrivel his moral na- 
ture, and call into play his lower and baser faculties, 

- his cunning, artmce, and skUl in deceit 

Find out early, therefore, what nature designed you 
to be — whether a lawyer, doctor, preacher, trader, or 
mechanic — and strive assiduously to qualify yourself 
for the discharge of the duties of your calling. Be 
careful not to mistake a hasty impulse, a shallow tem- 
porary liking, for a real bent or deep Jove for a voca- 
tion ; and on the other hand, when you have pursued 
any business for some years, and found that it has 
many difficulties, trials, and perplexities of which you 
had not dreamed, do not hastily abandon it for another 

— thus throwing away most of the knowledge and ex- 
perience acquired — with the expectation of finding 
your pathway in the latter strewn with roses without 
any thorns. All callings that are worth pursuing are 
alike in this, that not one of them is easy. All of 
them, whatever the inducements they may offer, have, 
without exception, compensating drawbacks, thorns as 
well as roses. In not one of them can success be 
won by treading "the primrose path of dalliance." 
Nothing can be more unwise, therefore, than for a 
man who has followed a calling for eight, ten, or more 
years to abandon it for another, because he has found 
that many of its duties are distasteful. To make such 
a change is bad economy of money and of time. It 
is to throw away all his dearly acquired experience, 
all the progress he has made in his present pursuit, 
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and go back to the beginning for a fresh start. The 
different professions, it has been truly said, are not 
parallel tracks, where you can be switched from one 
to another without loss of progress, but rather tracks 
radiating from a common centre. To pass from one 
to another you must in each case go back to the orig- 
inal station. You must begin your career anew. 

Only after repeated failures, following the most ear- 
nest and persistent efforts to succeed, should a change 
be made. Remember, too, that those kinds of business 
which pay best in the long run' are the slowest in be- 
ginning to yield a return. Success in them is like 
the growth of the aloe — for a long time slow and im- 
perceptible. For years you perceive no change ; then 
all at once, when the time comes, there is a crisis, and 
it shoots up a stalk ten or fifteen feet high, himg with 
innumerable flowers. Stick, then, if possible, to your 
chosen calling, lest it be said of you, as of a character 
in Owen Meredith's " Lucile," — 

" With irresolnte finger he knocked at each one 
Of the doorways of life, bat abided at none ; 
His oonrse by each star that crossed it was set, 
And whatever he did he was sore to regret." 

Of course, there are extreme cases, where a man's 
calling has been chosen by his parents, in spite of his 
utter lack of aptitude for it, and manifest bent for an- 
other, or where circumstances, early associations, or 
a boyish freak or whim have forced or tempted him 
into an uncongenial pursuit. In such cases, where the 
square man has got into the round hole, or the round 
man into the triangular, a change may be an absolute 
necessity. Thus Boileau, who was educated for the 
bar, and who in pleading his first cause broke down 
amid shouts of laughter, and who next tried the pul- 
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pit, and failed there, too, finally tried poetry, and be- 
came a French classic. So Fontenelle, Voltaire, and 
Montesquieu all failed at the bar, but, devoting them- 
selves to the more congenial pursuit of literature, won 
a world-wide fame, the second becoming the literary 
potentate of his age. But these were cases of mis- 
placed men of extraordinary gifts unmistakably quali- 
fying and urging them to a particular pursuit, cases 
very different from that of the average man, who has 
his bent, it is true, but no overwhelming bias, fitness, 
or proclivity for one, and only one, pursuit. 

As regards the vexations, annoyances, and perplexi- 
ties of your pursuit, let us say to every discontented 
young man, you may rely upon it that, as we have 
said already, the same, or others equally tormenting, 
will confront you in every calling. They are incident 
to our lot as imperfect beings. By flying from your 
present pursuit to a different one, you will only ex- 
change one set of trials for another perhaps still harder 
to bear. It is, therefore, the very wantonness of folly 
to brood and sigh over " the disagreeables " of your 
present calling, and fly to others that you know not of. 
Kemember that the man remains the same in every 
calling, and that, if he has any inherent weakness or 
vulnerable point, he does not overcome it by a '^ change 
of base." Accept your profession as a man accepts 
a piece of rugged ground which he has to till, and 
confront your hardships as he sets to work to get out 
its stumps, rocks, and roots, to deepen and enrich the 
soil. A little heart-varnish will cover a multitude of 
evils and defects. A man's choice of a calling must 
be wretched indeed, if yeam of devotion to it do not 
make it pleasant at last, — if patient, pertinacious, en- 
V therein be not ultimately crowned with 
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It is wonderful what a taste a man may acquire for 
a disagreeable study or pursuit by an earnest deter- 
mination to love it. There is hardly any pursuit so 
forbidding, hardly any work so tough or crabbed, that 
a man who sincerely tries to extract from it the utmost 
happiness may not twine about it the roses of fancy 
and hide most of its thorns. Our ax^uired tastes — 
tastes for things at first repulsive, as coffee, tobacco, 
etc. — are generally the strongest. Explorers in the 
Arctic regions, who have been accustomed to lie on 
the frozen snow or bare rock, find it almost impossi- 
ble, on their return to civilized life, to sleep in a bed. 
When Captain Boss and his party were taken on 
board the Isabella, after their polar wanderings, they 
found even the accommodations of a whaler too lux- 
urious for them. As it is with the body so with the 
mind; its — 

" nature is snbdued, 
Like the dyer's hand, to what it works in.*' 

It is a well-known fact that at the bar the men who 
have risen to the highest eminence conceived at the 
beginning only disgust at the study. The first Lord 
Eedesdale of England has left it on record that he 
had never met with a successful man at the bar who 
had taken to the law because he felt for it a natural 
aptitude. Every one of his successful contemporaries 
had gone to the bar to earn a livelihood, and in so 
doing had acquired a taste for and a mastery of his 
profession. The truth is, all appreciation depends on 
knowledge ; and a close and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with subjects which to the eye of ignorance pre- 
sent a repulsive aspect, repeals unexpected attractions 
to the mind. 

One of the most unfortunate things which can 
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happen to a young man of mediocre talents, who finds 
himself in a humble but useful calling in which he 
may win a good living, is to fancy that he has ^' a soul 
beyond the shop," and to chafe and fret because he is 
not in some more honorable pursuit. Who has not 
met, at some time in his life, with such misguided 
youths — misguided by a false sense of their own ca- 
pacity and of the dignity of work ; youthful Phaethons, 
who would drive the fiery coursers of the Sim ; who 
aspire to soar aloft, when Nature has decreed that they 
shall only creep or walk ? Some years ago, in Paris, 
a young man named Arsene hanged himself at his 
master's house because a cruel world had doomed him 
to be a grocer. He left a memorandum bewailing his 
hard lot, and beseeching his parents to erect a simple 
tombstone to his memory with these words inscribed 
thereon : " Born to be a man ; died a grocer." Never 
was there a more palpable self-delusion. The plain 
truth is, as another has said, that he was not born to 
be a man ; if he had been, he would have lived a 
grocer. He would have quietly and conscientiously 
discharged the duties of his humble calling, till, by 
his zeal and faithfulness, he had demonstrated his fit- 
ness for something higher. 

The way for a young man to escape from an uncon- 
genial position is not by despising its duties and whin- 
ing about its meanness, but by throwing himself into 
it so lustily that men will see that he has mental and 
moral qualities fitting him for a higher calling. The 
world is always groping about for men to fill import- 
ant positions, and in general it is as hard to find men 
qualified for them as it is for persons to find places. 

Finally, whatever your calling, do not be content 
- "" tK mediocre degree of skill in it. Itemember that 
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such talent, ability, or skill, if it be only of average 
quality, is of little market value. Only when it rises 
above the average has it a decided value, and its worth 
then increases in a geometrical rather thanin an arith- 
metical progression. You may have been told how it 
is with the precious stones — with diamonds, emeralds, 
or pearls — that the relative values of large and small 
ones are out of all proportion to the size. Every in- 
crease in size adds to the value in far greater ratio, 
until, as in the case of the largest and most famous 
gems, they become of almost priceless worth. So, as 
a late writer observes, it is with talent and skill. A 
man may have a talent for music, and may have devoted 
to it considerable time and attention. Up to a certain 
point the culture of it will only afford recreation to 
himself and pleasure to his friends, and at the same 
time be of very little market value, even though a not 
very wide gulf divides him from professional players 
receiving fabulous sums for their services. Set your 
mark, then, high. Twenty or thirty per cent, more toil 
may win for you a hundred per cent, more remunera- 
tion. Do not hearken for a moment to the suggestions 
of the sirens Ease and Pleasure. Why is that gray- 
headed man yonder a bookkeeper at a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred a year, instead of making a fortune like 
his schoolfellow, a leading lawyer or accomplished en- 
gineer ? Because in an evil hour he found his present 
employment set before him, — nothing to do but to 
add up columns and strike balances or make out bills, 
no exertion of thought, no risk of failure, but a secure 
income ; and he yielded to the temptation, the result 
of which is the pursuit of a monotonous, ill-paid call- 
ing in which there is no chance to rise. 

It is not because he works so much harder than this 
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man, or even than a weaver, that a great lawyer, 
engineer, or railway superintendent is paid so much 
more for a day's work. It is the peculiarity of work 
of every kind, as we have already said, that a small 
addition to the expertness makes a large addition to 
the remuneration, and that the higher the grade of 
work, the more glaring is the difference. Daniel 
Webster said to a young lawyer who complained that 
the profession was over-crowded, " Young man, there 
is always room enough at the top." At the point of 
skill at which only three or four men have reached, 
out of so many hundreds, there will be little competi- 
tion and high pay. When there are services which 
only one man — a Webster or an Edison — can per- 
form, he can name his own price. 



CHAPTER IV 

HEALTH, BODILY AND MENTAL 

" Let joy, temperance, and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose." 

Longfellow. 

*' Health cut off means life reduced in attractiyeness and reality 
by five sixths." — Amiel. 

Needs any one to be told that a fundamental con- 
dition of worldly success is a sound bodily constitu- 
tion ? In making a voyage, the first necessity is to 
have a ship that will float and hold together, in spite 
of storms and tempests. No matter how ably it be 
manned, or how skillfully it be navigated, if it be not 
stout enough to resist the fury of the waves, it will be 
in danger of foundering on its way. So, in the voyage 
of life, talents, knowledge, skill, and energy are all 
needed, but of what use are they, so far as any great 
achievement is concerned, if neutralized by a weak 
body? Depend upon it, the mind cannot act with 
vigor, most certainly not with vivacity — cannot en- 
dure the strain of severe and protracted toil necessi- 
tated by modern competition — when the body is feeble 
and sickly. In mercantile callings competition is now 
so intense, and business is transacted on so colossal a 
scale, that the drain on a man's vitality is greater and 
more exhausting than ever before in the world's his- 
tory. In the learned professions especially, great con- 
stitutional strength and power of endurance are abso- 
lutely indispensable to success. The high prizes are 
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not to be won without exhausting toil, and this cannot 
be endured without fine bodily stamina. In the great 
law case of Gibbons vs, Ogden, Daniel Webster, being 
called upon suddenly and unexpectedly to make his 
argument in the United States Supreme Court, spent 
the whole night following in preparing his brief. At 
nine o'clock the next morning, after eleven hours of 
continuous intellectual effort, and a breakfast of only 
tea and crackers, he went into court, and made one of 
the most powerful arguments of his life. 

The demand on the vitality of a successful clergy- 
man, lawyer, doctor, statesman, or engineer is con- 
tinuous and exhausting. Talents alone, however fine, 
will not ensure success. The mind may be keen as 
Saladin's scimiter ; it may be carefully cultured, and 
full of knowledge and resources ; but to achieve great 
and lasting results it must be capable of long stretches 
of sustained energy, of intense and protracted labor, 
so as to be fresh, elastic, and alert after many hours, 
and even days and nights of effort, whether at the 
desk, in the court-room, in the senate, or in the cham- 
ber of- disease. But sustained energy cannot be main- 
tained without powerful digestive organs. Bodily 
vigor is imperatively needed where long-continued 
effort is to be made. The axe of the intellect may be 
sharp-edged, and may be driven home at times with 
Herculean force ; but equally needful is the power of 
dealing reiterated and cumulative blows. In war it 
is the one march more that wins the campaign, the 
five minutes' more persistent courage that wins the 
fight. Why at Lutzen did the Swedes win the long- 
disputed field ? Because their third desperate onset, 
maddened as they were by the death of their chief, 
was too much even for troops that had maintained 
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successfully, as had Wallenstein's, a bard day's fight. 
It is a double advantage of sturdy bodily health that 
with it you can not only work more hours in the day, 
but also throw into your work a greater amount of 
mental force. 

What sensible carpenter thinks of going to work 
without seeing that his tools are in good condition ? 
What musician neglects to examine his instrument 
from time to time, and see that it is in tune ? Yet 
this wondrous body of ours, which is our box of tools, 
our organ with a thousand pipes, how shamefully do 
we neglect ! Nay, how often men do worse, exhaust 
and ruin it by sensual gratification ! See William 
Pitt piloting the British ship of state for a quarter of 
a century through the storms of the French Bevolu- 
tion, and dying at forty-nine of anxiety, ovei-work, 
opium, and port wine ! See Coleridge and De Quincey 
stranded on a poppy-covered coast, the land of the 
" Lotos-eaters," where it is never morning, nor mid- 
night, nor full day, but always afternoon ! See Bich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, with his brilliant and versatile 
talents, going to pieces on the breakers of intemper- 
ance and overwork ! Sergeant S. Prentiss tried the 
double task of exhausting labor and sensual gratifica- 
tion ; and if ever a man was justified in so doing, he 
was, with his leonine health and matchless mental 
gifts. But though he could for many years sit up 
all night gambling and drinking, and next day go 
into court and surpass in argument and eloquence 
lawyers who had studied their cases half the night 
and slept the rest, he became physically bankrupt at 
forty-two years of age, having burned to the socket, 
in that time, the lamp of life that had been trimmed to 
last fourscore. 
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Take care, then, of your body ; but remember that 
good health, and consequently nervous energy, does 
not imply great muscular strength. No test here is 
more deceptive than that of the tape-line or the health- 
lift. Health is a universal good condition, — a state 
of the body in which every faculty does its work well, 
without ever being conscious of it. It is vitality, ner- 
vous force — that mysterious, inexplicable power which 
is nourished by exercise and the assimilation of food 
and air — which is the measure of a man's success. 
It was this which in our civil war enabled the pale, 
delicate-looking soldier bred in the city, to out-travel 
and out-fight the giants of the backwoods and prairies. 
Many a lawyer and preacher, whose thin and ghostly- 
looking body indicates the frailest of constitutions, is 
found on trial to possess such a tough, wiry power of 
enduraiice as would indicate a constitution of lignum- 
vitae or iron. Such was the case with Lord Brougham, 
and with those fiery and masterful advocates, W. M. 
Evarts and Bufus Choate. Dr. Kane was one of the 
frailest-looking of men. He never went to sea with- 
out suffering from seasickness, and he suffered both 
from disease of the heart and chronic rheumatism ; yet 
he climbed the Himalayas, ascended the Nile, fought 
heroically in the Mexican war, and endured triumph- 
antly in the Arctic seas sufferings under which the 
strongest men, specially trained to endure such hard- 
ships, broke down and died. On the other hand. Dr. 
Winship, the apostle of " muscularity," who at one 
time could lift 3000 pounds, died at the early age of 
forty-two. 

It is, therefore, a good working constitution that 
you want, not that of an athlete ; the capacity of pro- 
longed bodily or mental effort, not the physique of the 
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gymnast or the stroke-oar, or the brawn of the gladia- 
tor. No doubt, physical vigor is needed more in some 
professions than in others. But in all it is indispen- 
sable to leadership, and he who lacks it must not 
think to command. It is true there have been men 
who, in spite of ill health, have done great and heroic 
things. Wolfe, capturing Quebec, in spite of rheu- 
matism and gravel ; the gouty Torstenson in a litter, 
leading armies and astonishing Europe by the rapidity 
of his movements ; Richelieu, signing death-warrants 
and baffling conspirators with one foot in the grave ; 
Eobert Hall, preaching immortal discourses while tor- 
tured by an excruciating disease ; Scott, dictating ro- 
mances with cramp in the stomach, which makes him 
roll about in agony ; Henry Bulwer, going down to 
the House of Commons with a hectic, suffocating 
cough, to make a speech on the Irish Church, which 
is inaudible to more than ten or a dozen members 
who close up to him, — all these are illustrious exam- 
ples of the soul triumphing over the body's weakness. 
But even these heroic men would have achieved still 
greater things if not hindered by wretched health. 

On the other hand, see Swift dying in moody 
mania, "like a poisoned rat in a hole," after nine 
years of brain disease ; see the great Isaac Newton 
with intellect temporarily shattered by excessive study, 
or rather study without exercise ; Leyden sinking into 
his grave in his thirty-sixth year, in his insane effort 
"to surpass Sir William Jones a hundred-fold in 
learning;" Alexander NicoU, Hebrew professor at 
Oxford, who was said to be able to walk to the wall 
of China without the aid of an interpreter, dying of 
intense study at the same age ; Scott excited to such 
a pitch of activity that " he could not leave off think- 
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ing ; " Southey struck down from the height of fame 
into mere imbecility ; Hugh Miller, Hayden, Eomilly, 
Laman Blanchard, Castlereagh, Admiral Fitzroy, and 
Provost-Paradol perishing by their own hands I 

Thus far we have spoken of health only as a condi- 
tion of success ; we wish now to speak of it as not 
merely desirable, but a duty. "The duty of good 
health I " we Jiear a reader exclaim. " Can health be 
had always by seeking for it ? Are not thousands and 
tens of thousands of men enfeebled by consumption, 
racked by rheumatism, tortured by neuralgia or gout 
or other diseases, who have sought for health as for 
hid treasure for years; who have spent large sums 
of money for doctors and drugs, the aid of infirma- 
ries, visits to watering-places and water-cures, but all 
in vain ? " True ; but are you quite sure, my excited 
reader, that the diseases of all these invalids were in- 
herited, or if inherited, that they might not have been 
healed, or at least that their severity might not have 
been abated, by early and adequate care regarding 
exposure to the weather, exercise, sleep, bathing, food, 
etc. ? No doubt we all walk among pitfalls, and our 
physical constitutions will often be injured, sometimes 
fatally, under circumstances where no human presci- 
ence, care, or caution coidd prevent it. Nay, owing 
to one's ignorance, especially in youth, of the causes 
of disease, he may be running into the jaws of the 
enemy at the very moment when he is most confident 
of escape. 

In spite of all this, it is positively certain that there 

are certain lines of conduct the following of which 

will greatly lessen the chances of disease, or render it 

less fatal than otherwise when it occurs, and enable 

to recover his health more speedily when lo9t 
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than if such conduct be neglected. The vast majority 
of the causes of ill health — such as excess or deficiency 
of bodily aliment or of mental excitement, deficiency 
of pure air or of bodily exercise or warm clothing, 
lack of personal cleanliness or of cleanliness in our 
houses, overwork or underrest — are unquestionably, 
except in the cases of the extremely poor, within our 
control. Is not good health, then, excapt in a com-* ' 
paratively few cases, a duty ? Is it not the duty of 
every man to make the most of, and to do the most 
possible good with, the faculties which God has given 
him ? Is it not self-evident that only a healthful man, 
with a sound mind in a sound body, can discharge all 
his duties, public and private, in the most efficient 
manner? Is not such a man fnore likely to be a 
sunny and amiable man, than he who is tortured by 
headache, asthma, lung disease, gout, chronic indiges- 
tion, or any other of the ills that flesh is heir to ? 

"Every man," says the scrofulous and hypochon- 
driacal Dr. Johnson, "is a rascal when he is sick." 
If not a rascal, he is exceedingly apt to be a cynic, 
gloomy, morose, and ill-natured. Who does not know 
that nine tenths of the ill humor, fretfulness, and de- 
spondency of men springs from ill health? Who that 
has read the biography of Carlyle, that Prometheus 
with a vulture forever at his heart, does not remem- 
ber with what deep suffering this strong spirit strug- 
gled through the long, weary years against his tormen- 
tor ? How much of the irritability, crabbedness, and 
censoriousness which he manifested were due, not to 
a naturally bad temper, but to the pangs of an obsti- 
nate malady, by which his whole nature was warped 
and distorted ? It was his own sad experience that 
suggested and gave poignancy to the advice which he 
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gave to the students at Edinburgh, that '^ Health is a 
thing to be attended to continually ; you are to regard 
that as the very highest of all temporal things for you. 
There is no kind of achievement you could make in 
the world that is equal to perfect health. What to it 
are nuggets or millions ? " It was only the conscious- 
ness that he had been crippled in his work, and that 
his eagle-like intellectual vision had been dimmed by 
disease, that could have wrung from the great Scotch- 
man such words as these. 

When will men learn, and act upon the knowledge, 
that " the whole of a man goes into hia work ? Poet, 
orator, philosopher, or man of business, his body fol- 
lows him, and holds the pen, and shapes the thought, 
and imparts its quality to all that he says or does." 
Above all men, a Christian needs to be a healthful 
being. If he would keep bright his faith in God, if 
he would grapple with temptation successfully, he 
must have a constant care for his body as well as for 
his soul. Constitutional, hereditary, and accidental 
causes, the action of which he may more or less mod- 
ify, even when he cannot wholly control, and still 
more, diseases provoked by his own imprudence, are 
constantly at work to modify his opinions, feelings, 
and conduct. Dr. J. M. Mason used to say that the 
grace which would make the apostle John look like 
an angel, would be only just enough to keep Peter from 
knocking a man down. Who does not know, both 
from personal experience and observation, that an east 
wind, gloomy skies, too much heat or cold, a sick 
headache, a catarrh, a tic dovloureux^ an attack of 
rheumatism, a dull sense of hearing, a dyspeptic or a 
ideihoric habit, are almost sure, at times, to affect the 
1 piety of him who is thus afflicted ? A disor- 
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dered liver enshrouds the universe in gray, and the 
gout covers it with an inky pall and makes us regard 
our best friends as little better than disguised fiends. 

The duty of good health is especiaUy binding on 
kings, statesmen, military leaders, judges, and all 
other men who, by fortune or their feUow-men, have 
been raised to offices of authority, responsibility, and 
trust. Who can adequately estimate the influence of 
ill health on statesmanship or the administration of 
justice or the general conduct of affairs ? The more 
absolute a man's authority, the more important it is 
that every part of his bodily organism be in a sound, 
natural condition. Well may the Eussians, for exam- 
ple, tremble at the ill health of the Czar I When a 
prime minister of Great Britain displays an unusual 
degree of irritability, or a chancellor of the exche- 
quer gets into the habit of snubbing deputations and 
giving snappish answers in the House of Commons, 
or when a leading American official is crabbed and 
surly to those who have a right to address him, we 
may be almost sure that he is suffering from disease 
in some of its forms. Although the fact of Pitt's ill- 
ness behind the Speaker's chair, during the speech to 
which he made his famous reply in 1783, did not im- 
pair his eloquence, . yet the collapse of the ministry 
formed by Lord Chatham in 1766 was unquestionably 
owing to suppressed gout. 

When the stomach of Lord Tenterden, the English 
judge, was out of order,— as, owing to his fondness 
for turtle, it generally was after a city dinner, — woe to 
the unlucky junior counsel who cited an inapplicable 
case, and woe still greater to the prisoner who had 
the misfortune to appear before him in the criminal 
court ! The irritability or ill nature generated by an 
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ill-digested dinner has probably lengthened the term 
of imprisonment to which many a criminal has been 
doomed. 

How much bad theology, how many gloomy views 
of God and man have been due to chronic indiges- 
tion, excess of bile, or a morbid melancholy I When, 
a few years ago, the president of the British Scientific 
Association answered objections to his brilliant inau- 
gural address by referring to the different aspects 
of the ultimate problems of theology in different 
" moods " of mind, he frankly acknowledged the enor- 
mous fluctuations to which even a masterly intellect, 
specially trained in those sciences which are supposed 
to purge the mental eyes from the distorting films 
of prejudice and sentiment, is yet subjected. If 
"moods," which are dependent on a man's health, 
thus determine for the hour the entire theology of a 
philosopher, who can doubt that they still more power- 
fully influence, for the mass of mankind, a very large 
share of their faith in all supersensual truths, — even 
in the distinctions of right and wrong, no less than in 
the verities of theology ? When Henry Martyn, after- 
wards the celebrated missionary, had won the honor 
of senior wrangler at the University of Cambridge, 
England, he was the victim of an ugly and unpleas- 
ant suspicion that mathematics were an invention of 
Satan, and that, like Bunyan's hero, he had been led 
into a net of destruction. The truth is that philoso- 
phers are as absolutely dependent on their physique 
as day laborers. Readers of the autobiography of 
John Stuart Mill will remember that, when that extra- 
ordinary youth, who had been working at high pres- 
sure for twenty years, fell suddenly into the " Slough 
of Despond," and all life's uses seemed to him " stale, 
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flat, and unprofitable," it was because during that 
long period he had been drawing upon the springs of 
vitality even more deeply than if he had been hedging 
and ditching, deep-draining, or following the plough. 
Who can doubt that the cynicism of La Rochefou- 
caidd, that tersest and most polished of maxim-writ- 
ers, — a man naturally kind and amiable, — was due, 
in a large measure, to his wretched health, subjecting 
him to extreme bodily tortures ? 

Again, the duty of good health is yet more evident 
when we consider that the healthful man is far more 
likely to have healthful offspring than the man who 
neglects or tramples upon the laws of well-being. 
Good health and ill health perpetuate themselves to 
future generations, and are thus productive of im- 
measurable happiness or misery. Good health, more- 
over, conduces to longevity ; and long life is not only 
personally desirable, but advantageous to the common- 
wealth. A great deal of the best work of which a 
man is capable, — all that work which requires large 
experience, profound learning, or, above all, the mel- 
lowing influences of mature years, which ripen and 
bring to perfection the splendid fruits of toil and cul- 
ture, — is left undone, if a man is cut off before he has 
reached his prime. Would Milton have been known 
as a great epic poet, or would Goethe have been recog- 
nized as the prince of German poets, had these men 
died, like Byron and Burns, at thirty-six and thirty- 
eight years of age ? Was it not in the evening of life, 
when from fifty to eighty-seven years old, that Handel 
and Haydn, Poussin, Titian, and Michael Angelo pro- 
duced their greatest works ? Would Louis XIV., in 
France, or Frederick the Great, in Germany, have 
been able to set his stamp on his own age, had the 
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former died at the epoch of the peace of Nimeguen, 
or the latter at his defeat at Kolin by Daun ? 

Finally, it should be remembered that in childhood 
we are consumers, not producers, and therefore a bur- 
den to the adult. Where many adults die prema- 
turely, the proportion of helpless and dependent per- 
sons in a community is proportionately large, and the 
production is less in proportion to the consumption. 
Thus the sound health which is the greatest of earthly 
blessings to the man whose organism enjoys it, is es- 
sential to the well-being of a kingdom or state. 

Does any one here ask how a good constitution 
may be acquired and maintained ? We answer that 
it is generally inherited, not made, yet it may often 
be acquired, and always preserved, by strict attention 
to the health of body and mind. Eegular open-air 
exercise, nutritious food slowly eaten, abstinence from 
narcotics and alcholic stimulants, the daily use of the 
bath and flesh-brush, well-ventilated and sunny living 
and sleeping rooms, an abundance of sleep at regular 
hours, the cultivation of cheerfulness and hopefulness, 
and habits of regularity are the conditions of that 
health and bodily energy which will not only enable 
you to triumph over all the difficulties and perplexities 
of your calling, but will be of itself a source of posi- 
tive and perennial joy. To preserve that health and 
energy, you should learn to bolt your door on all busi- 
ness cares and anxieties after the time for work has 
ended. There is nothing to be gained, and a great deal 
to be lost, by brooding over and trying to decide busi- 
ness problems out of shop or office hours. As the bow 
that is always bent loses its elasticity and spring, so 
the mind that is kept continually on the stretch loses 
"^Miilieucy, buoyancy, and force, and becomes pre- 
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maturely exhausted, aged, and unfit to cope with the 
tasks and difficulties of life. Nor is this all. By 
bringing his business home with him, instead of leav- 
ing it at his office or shop, a man becomes at last moody 
and sullen or irritable, and an obstruction to the en- 
joyment of all about him. No man can keep his mind 
bright, alert, and vigorous, unless he gives it a variety 
of occupation and frequent, regular intervals of recre- 
ation and of rest. It has been justly said that many 
people dawdle about their work and waste time and 
energy talking with friends and loitering about during 
business hours, and are then obliged to work nights in 
order to make up lost time. This is ^* very detrimental 
to the highest success, and from a business point of 
view thoroughly demoralizing. The most successful 
men train their minds to act forcefully and rapidly 
during certain regular hours, and then drop every- 
thing relating to their work until the next day. The 
result is, they maintain their mental and physical 
vigor and elasticity, and the greater efficiency brought 
to bear upon the management of their affairs shows 
itself in every detail." 



THE ACHIEVEUENTB OF INTALID8 

" ViUlitj !■ the meamre of Baooen. Phj^cal atrenglli doe)) not 
imply nervons vnBTgj, Ind nerToOB energy ioea not require g^reat 
phjdoal stieiiEth." — T. T. MuNOsa. 

Why is it that Americana rush into extremes in 
almost everything tbey undertake ? Till a few years 
ago we neglected physical culture ; and now, having 
discovered our mistake, we fly to the opposite extreme, 
— less objectionable, no doubt, than that neglect, but 
still objectionable, — and make hard, exhausting work 
of our very sports and recreations. The competitive 
spirit has infected these sports, which are rather tasks 
than sports, and we strain our muscles to their utmost 
tension by feats of walking, rowing, or lifting, as if 
the primary object of all athletic exercise were, not to 
invigorate the body, but to " beat the record." This 
is not relaxation or recreation, — it is overwork, a 
dangerous exercise of heart and muscles, a profligate 
expenditure of the vital surplus force, which will pro- 
duce an inevitable reaction in flaccid tendon and ach- 
ing limb, and, if long persisted in, heartKlisease aud 
even death. 

We live in au age and laud of brag ; and there is 
a growing disposition to despise any recreation which 
does not cost a deal of money, or exact and consume 
I amount of energy, or which does not win 
I and huzzas. The disciple of 
bWalton to-day, instead of enjoying 
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like him the landscape, the songs of the birds, and the 
calm repose of country life, engages in a fierce strug- 
gle for preeminence, utterly foreign to the spirit of 
his master and the genius of his art. Base-ball and 
foot-ball players go into the field, not for amusement, 
but to win silver cups. We believe, as the previous 
chapter shows, in the absolute necessity of physical 
vigor to the highest success and happiness ; but be- 
cause physical vigor is a good thing, does it follow that 
one must have the digestion of an ostrich, the strength 
of an ox, or the lungs of a race-horse ? Can no one 
have a sound mind in a sound body unless he can lift 
a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds, or swing a pair 
of one hundred pound dumb-bells ? Is it true tiiat, 
as Emerson asserts, power is a ^^ constitutional trait " ? 
that ^^ for a performance of great mark one needs bod- 
ily health " ? Have the lessons of history and biogra- 
phy nothing but discouragement for men with frail or 
diseased bodies ? Do they not, on the contrary, pro- 
claim, in trumpet tones, on thousands of pages, that 
mental force is the first requisite to worldly success ; 
that the soul may triumph over all the frailties of the 
body ; and that the vivida vis animi in a feeble frame 
may win victories of which the feeble mind in a titanic 
body can only despair ? 

We say, therefore, to the invalid, Invaluable as 
health is, do not despair ; do not rust in idleness be- 
cause you lack it. There may be work for you, in 
spite of your hindrances. If you can work without 
aggravating your disorder, you will be happier than 
in idleness. Great and heroic, certainly, were the 
deeds of Paul the Apostle, " in bodily presence weak ; " 
of Athanasius, a giant soul in a pigmy body, who 
fought single-handed for half a century the great 
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battle of Orthodoxy, having, as Hooker said, *^no 
friend but God and death ; " of Gregory VII., the 
mightiest yet most diminutive of all the popes of 
Rome; of Pascal, a confirmed invalid at eighteen; 
of the half-deaf and half-blind Johnson, bravely carry- 
ing through life the weight of a diseased and tortured 
body ; of Channing, with his frail clayey tabernacle ; 
of Green, writing his book on ^^ The making of Eng- 
land" when so exhausted by disease that they who 
saw him from day to day could hardly believe that he 
would live through the coming winter. None of these 
men swung on parallel bars, or ran a foot race, or 
stood on a health-lift ; nor did the spiritual giant by 
whose sanctity the great dialectician of his time, Abe- 
lard, was cowed and silenced. Bernard of Clairvaux 
was physically so frail that his speech seemed almost 
like that of one disembodied, and after any great 
effort it seemed as if he must die the very next hour. 
He often for days was unable to take any food, and 
hardly ever took it except under the sense of neces- 
sity, to prevent the spark of life from going out ; yet 
this infirm monk ruled Europe from his cell. He 
uttered " words which, in great emergencies, were the 
pivots of history." He struck as with sabre cuts the 
pontifical pride, elected popes, and guided and gov- 
erned the counsels of Europe. 

Where in the whole range of pulpit oratory would 
it be possible to find a series of more powerful and 
impressive discourses than those of Robert Hall? 
Yet some of the greatest of these discourses, such as 
that on "Modern Infidelity," were preached in the 
intervals of those frightful sufferings which shook his 
nervous system to its centre. Dr. Pritchard, the 
eminent physician who, after Hall's death, conducted 
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the surgical examination of his body, says that the 
kidney on the right side was entirely filled by a large, 
rough, pointed calculus. He points out many other 
sources of pain, especially in the vertebraB, — thus 
explaining that constant pressure of the hand on the 
back which was noted when Hall was preaching, — and 
concludes that " probably no man ever went through 
more suffering than did Mr. Hall." Yet, after tossing 
and writhing on the rug before the fire, — the only 
place where he could get comparative ease, — he would 
stand up, livid with exhaustion and with the sweat of 
anguish on his brow, to proclaim, without a murmur, 
from his pulpit the message of God to a lost world. 
" I suffered much," the noble man would say after 
these paroxysms, " but I did not cry out, did I ? — I 
did not cry out." 

Among all the intellectual laborers of modern times 
where can be found a mightier toiler than that giant 
of theology, Eichard Baxter ? Besides all his labors 
as a pastor, he proposed to himself, and executed, the 
task of exploring the whole circle of the moral sci- 
ences, logic, ethics, divinity, politics, and metaphysics. 
He also executed a mass of other works, including an 
Ecclesiastical History in two large volumes, the au- 
thorities enumerated in which, and from a diligent 
study of which the work is drawn, would form, it is 
said, a considerable library. The results of his gigan- 
tic labors are contained in one hundred and sixty-eight 
ponderous volumes, and a vast mass of unpublished 
manuscripts, in writing which ^^he has called to his 
aid," says Sir James Stephen, " an extent of theologi- 
cal and scholastic lore sufficient to equip a whole col- 
lege of divines." Yet all these Herculean labors were 
performed — by whom? By a man with vigorous 
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health, with nerves of steel and a frame of iron ? No, 
— by one who all his life suffered from chronic dis- 
ease, and, during a large part of it, from penury and 
persecution. It was ^^ amidst daily pains of sciatica 
and many worse," in loathsome jails or precarious 
hiding-places that, from the forty-seventh to the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his life, Baxter achieved in almost 
ceaseless pain works without a parallel in the history 
of English theological literature, alike for their extent 
and their prodigality of intellectual wealth. 

James Watt, the great Scotch engineer and mecha- 
nician, who did so much for mankind by the invention 
of the steam-engine, was of an exceedingly fragile 
constitution, and was all his life subject to violent 
headaches, which were the bane of his existence, and 
confined him to his room for weeks together. He 
was sometimes so overcome by them, that he would 
sit by the fireside for hours, with his head supported 
by his elbow, and scarcely able to utter a word. Yet 
he was a prodigious worker, and his attainments, not 
only in mechanics, but in many other departments of 
knowledge, astonished all who knew him. ^' His stores 
of misc^Uaneous knowledge," says Lord Jeffrey, " were 
immense, and yet less astonishing than the command 
he had, at all times, over them. It seemed as if every 
subject that was casually started in conversation was 
that which had he been last occupied in studying and ex- 
hausting." The same great critic adds that Watt was 
not only minutely and extensively skilled in chemistry 
and the arts, and in all the branches of physical sci- 
ence, but curiously learned in metaphysics, medicine, 
and etymology, and at home in all the details of 
architecture, music, and law. He was well acquainted, 
too, with most of the modern languages, and familiar 
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with most of their recent literature. He would spend 
hours in detailing and expounding the theories of the 
German logicians, or in criticising the measures and 
matters of the German poetry. 

Were the deeds of William Pitt, or those of Wil- 
liam of Orange, king of England, ^^ performances of 
great mark " ? Both these men were invalids. The 
last named, frail and sickly from childhood, had in 
manhood a constant cough, and was often tortured by 
severe headache. Exertion soon fatigued him. Yet, 
though his life was one long disease, he not only ruled 
England successfully, but led the British troops to 
victory in the field. Who has forgotten the daring 
voyages, explorations, and discoveries of Dr. Kane? 
Small in body, with frail health, he never went to sea 
without suffering from sea-sickness, and he suffered, 
also, from heart-disease and chronic rheumatism ; yet 
this homme d'une Herculeenne faihlesse climbed the 
Himalaya, ascended the Nile to a great distance, trav- 
ersed Greece on foot, visited Dahomey, descended the 
crater of Teal in the Philippines, fought like a hero 
in the Mexican War, and triumphed over sufferings 
in the Arctic Seas, under which the strongest men, 
specially trained to endure such hardships, sickened 
and died. 

Who gave to the English-speaking peoples that sheet 
anchor of their liberties, the Habeas Corpus act ? Was 
it not the born cripple — who could not move without 
his servant and his crutch ; who suffered daily from 
epileptic fits, and was never without " a dull, aching 
pain in his side " — Shaftesbury ? In spite of his 
physical infirmities, he was an animated companion, 
and a busy and energetic politician. He was the 
counselor of Cromwell and the chancellor of Charles 
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II., who declared that he knew more law than all his 
judges, and more divinity than all his bishops. To 
whom do we owe ^' The Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection," the most remarkable work of the agel 
To a man rioting in health ? On the contrary, Dar- 
win suffered from continual ill-health ; and yet he 
tells uB, in contradiction to the prevailing ideas : " If 
I had not been so great an invalid, I should not have 
done nearly so much." Never able to work long at 
any time, be made his mark on his generation by con- 
centrating his enei^ies on one single task, and toil- 
ing steadily on in spite of bodily feebleness. Some 
eighteen years ago the accomplished author, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, who died recently in Rome, went 
to Davos, Switzerland, broken down in health, and 
doomed by his doctor to death, if he should remain 
there. He nevertheless did remain, and afterward 
worked incessantly at literature and published some 
twenty-five scholarly volumes, besides writing a great 
deal of miscellaneous matter, and reading and in- 
wardly digesting scores of heavy Italian and German 
books on history, biography, and criticism, also many 
volumes of Greek poets, and a library of French 
and English authors, — all slowly perused in railway 
stations, truns, steamers, wayside inns, and Alpine 
chalets. 

Similar to that of Mr. Symonds was the energy of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which made him, in spite of 
bis chronic invalidism, one of the most prolific writers 
of his day. Exiled and invalided, these two brave 
1 of chanting di^es to impossible hopes 
ideals, went quietly and courage- 
- plucking fame out of the hand 
ing that life is measured, not by 
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years, but by achievements." To the examples of 
these heroic souls, patiently toiling under the shadow 
of death, may be added that of our countryman, An- 
drew D. Mellick, Jr., who dictated " The Story of an 
Old Farm " at a time when he was the victim of severe 
physical suffering. For twelve years, we are told, 
he had been a confirmed invalid, during which time 
he was unable to walk or use his hands. Through 
these years of suffering, the knowledge that medical 
skill could do nothing toward recovery, instead of 
causing hopelessness and dismay, only aroused his 
mind to its fullest capabilities. His favorite period 
of history was that which embraced Colonial and 
Revolutionary times, and the result was finally the 
production of his " Story of an Old Farm," a volume 
which received unwonted and deserved praise from 
such journals as the London " Saturday Review " and 
" AthenaBum," and the New York " Evening Post," 
and " Tribune." During the entire time the writing 
of this book was under way no visits could be made to 
localities, libraries, the rooms of historical societies, or 
to individuals. Information not obtained from books 
was only to be had by extensive and prolonged cor- 
respondence, necessitating the dictating of over two 
thousand letters. 

In literature, so far is health from being indispensa- 
ble to success, that in many of the finest writers there 
seems to be a necessary connection of genius with dis- 
ease. As the maple tree must be wounded with the 
axe before it will yield its honeyed treasures, as 
the nightingale is said to sing the more sweetly with 
the thorn in its breast, — so the most exquisite songs 
of poets have been prompted, oftentimes, by the acute- 
ness of their physical sufferings. If Pope had not 
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been a hunchback and an invalid, would he have 
written his exquisite sof a-and-lap-dog poetry ? If not 
irritated by disease as well as by the stings of his ene- 
mies, would he have given to the world that greatest 
of modern satires, the '^ Dunciad " ? Had he been able 
to leap a five-barred gate, instead of haviug to be sewed 
up in stiff canvas stays in order to stand erect, and to 
wear three pairs of stockings to plump out his spectral 
legs, he might have written the " Essay on Man," but 
would he have delighted us with that masterpiece of 
mock-heroic poetry, that delicious little dwarf epic, 
^^ all sparkling with the flash of diamonds and roguish 
glances, all a-flutter with hoop-petticoats, brocades, and 
powdered wigs, ' The Rape of the Lock ' " ? 

Had the scrofulous and gloomy Johnson been 
blessed with bodily health, should we be enjoying 
to-day that magnificent strain of melancholy music, 
" The Vanity of Human Wishes " ? Was it not the 
wretched health of Cowper,' which, dooming him to 
semi-monastic seclusion, made him, as a poet, — 

<* King of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness " ? 

The poet Lowell observes that all the drowsy juices 
of Circe's garden could not hinder De Quinceyfrom 
vrriting his twenty-five volumes. It was amidst cease- 
less pain and ill health that the giant labors of Cal- 
vin were performed. The greatest English historian. 
Gibbon, was a sickly youth and the most sedentary of 
men ; he hated bodily exercise, and rarely took any ; 
yet he lived to do the work of a giant, — to give to the 
world the immortal " Decline and Fall," which bridged 
the gulf between ancient and modern history, and 
which, in its century and more of life, has seen so 
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many other histories, temporarily famous, sink into 
oblivion. 

In the learned professions, it would be easy, had we 
room, to cite the names of scores of men who have 
fought their way to wealth and eminence in spite of 
physical infirmity or disease. A striking instance 
was Dr. Richard F. Littledale, who died recently in 
London, at the age of sixty. Though the victim dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of an obscure spinal 
disease, that kept him in constant pain, be wrote 
commentaries on the Psalms and the Song of Songs, 
some powerful controversial works, such as " The Pe- 
trine Claims," etc., and a multitude of liturgical and 
ritual pamphlets and essays ; contributed regularly to 
the weekly Academy reviews of novels and light lit- 
erature, while he was at the same time actively engaged 
in clerical work and lecturing. Think of the labors 
of the late Thomas Spencer Baynes, editor of the last 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ! He was all 
his life an invalid. He had a weak heart, and only 
half a lung ; his life long hung by a thread ; he knew 
that he might die at any moment ; but so intrepid, so 
indomitable was he, that he never lost his habitual 
cheerfulness, but looked at the dread shadow that 
haunted him with an eye that kept a pleasant, even a 
humorous, twinkle to the last. How well, with his 
catholic taste in letters and his subtle critical faculty, 
he performed his arduous tasks is known to thousands 
in both hemispheres. 

What an amount of laborious and exhausting edu- 
cational work was done by Horace Mann ! He once 
stated that from the time he accepted the Secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts Board of Education in June, 
1837, until he tendered his resignation of that office in 
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May, 1848, he labored in the cause on an average not 
less than fifteen hours a day I >^ From the beginning 
to the end of this period," he added, ^^ I never took a 
single hour for relaxation." Yet through all his life 
he was crippled and hampered by poor health. ^^ From 
ignorance of the laws of health, I broke down," he says, 
^^ at the beginning of my second college year, and have 
never had a well day since. Whatever labor I have 
since been able to do, I have done it all on credit 
instead of capital, — a most ruinous way, either in 
regard to health or money. For the last twenty-five 
years, so far as it regards health, I have been put 
from day to day on my good behavior ; and during the 
whole of this period, — as an Hibernian would say, — 
if I had lived as other folks do for a month, I should 
have died in a fortnight." 

The late Cecil Rhodes, of South Africa, was weak 
and sickly, yet he went to work with a face of flint 
and an iron resolution. ^' It took me," said he, ^' fif- 
teen years to get a mine, but I got it. Though my 
boat may be slow in the race, I know exactly what I 
am starting for." 

If there is any calling in which a sound and vigor- 
ous body would seem to be indispensable to high suc- 
cess, it is that of military leadership. The tortures 
of hereditary disease, united with the pangs of fever, 
wrung from Napoleon, in one of the most critical pe- 
riods of his career, the exclamation that the first 
requisite of good generalship is good health. On 
three memorable occasions, at least, his eagle eye was 
dimmed by indigestion or physical suffering. It was 
a terrible headache that probably caused him to hold 
back the Old Guard at Borodino, when begged by 
Murat to hurl it on the Russians and complete their 
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defeat ; it was indigestion, as well as the overwhelming 
numbers of his enemies and the defection of the Sax- 
ons, that caused the terrible disaster on the third day of 
Leipzig ; and it was bodily decay and an excruciating 
disease that snatched the victory from him at Water- 
loo, in spite of an admirably planned campaign, not 
the mythical treachery or fancied lack of judgment of 
the maligned but loyal Grouchy. Yet, on the other 
hand, was not Rome's greatest captain, ^^ the foremost 
man of all the world," that monstrum horribUe celeri- 
tatis et vigilantiae^ as Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, 
calls him, Julius Caesar, who seldom came to a place 
but his coming preceded the report of it, — was not he 
a man of slender frame and delicate constitution, and 
a victim of violent headaches and epilepsy? Was it 
not a man half blind from his youth, and wholly blind 
in his later years, who, early in the fifteenth century, 
proved himself the firit of engineers ; who helped £ 
defeat the Turks in Hungary and the French at 
Agincourt ; who won fifteen pitched battles and over 
a hundred engagements ; who achieved the most bril- 
liant of his victories when he could see nothing what- 
ever, compelling the Emperor Sigismund to sue for 
peace ; and who made the name of the Hussite Ziska 
a terror to his enemies throughout central Europe ? 

Was it not the blind Dandolo, Doge of Venice, who, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, though 
bearing the weight of one hundred years, stormed 
Constantinople, himself the first to leap from galley 
to shore, displaying the standard of Saint Mark, and 
winning a signal triumph for the Crusaders ? Again, 
in the Thirty Years' War, who was it that, as a com- 
mander, astonished Europe by the rapidity of his 
movements, — who more than even Bajazet, the Turk- 
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ish commander, deserved tbe name of Iberim, or '^ The 
Lightning," and of whom it was said that he saw with 
the eyes of Argus, and fought with the hands of Bri- 
areus ? Was it not Torstenson, a sufferer from gout, 
who had to be carried about, even on the battlefield, 
in a litter ? Gibbon, in the " Decline and Fall," re- 
cords similar triumphs of a gouty Turkish commander, 
who won on his litter, in spite of his disease, a series 
of brilliant victories over the veteran legions of Rome. 
But to descend to later times, — was not the one-eyed 
hero of Aboukir and Trafalgar little, lame, and sickly ? 
Was not the conqueror of Quebec all his life the 
victim of a fatal disease, and his constitution ruined, 
at the very time when he scaled the Heights of Abra- 
ham, defeated Montcalm, and made the name of Wolfe 
memorable to all ages ? 

Let no one, therefore, who lacks bodily stamina be 
led by the ceaseless glorification of it in our day to 
despair of usefulness. Often when nature has been 
niggard to a man of physical vigor , — when she has 
given him a weak or diseased frame, which by no pos- 
sible regimen can be made rugged or healthy, — she 
has compensated him by a proportional excess of 
mental power. By concentrating his labors on some 
single worthy object, and putting into it every ounce 
of his force and every hour of his time, as Darwin 
did, - by economizing and making the most of the 
^^ golden dust of time," the precious moments, so 
valueless singly, so inestimable in the aggregate, 
which most men sweep out into the waste of exist- 
ence, — the invalid may often achieve far greater re- 
sults than many a robust man, who, confiding in his 
ability to work, and to work with energy, at all times, 
lets hours and days and weeks run to waste. 



CHAPTER VI 



UNITY OF AIM 



*' The one prudence in life is concentration, the one evil is dissipa- 
tion." — Emebson. 

/*Many a man misses of being a g^at man by splitting into two 
middling ones." 

What is the one vital, all-important secret of success, 
more imperative than any other, however valuable 
that may be? We believe that it is contained in 
Goethe's motto, " Wo du bist, sei alles " (Whatever 
thou art, be all there). Elect your work. As Emer- 
son says, '^Take what your brains can, and drop all 
the rest. Only so can that amount of vital force ac- 
cumulate, which can make the step from knowing to 
doing ... a step out of a chalk circle of imbecil- 
ity into fruitf ulness." Next to persuading one to be 
a Christian, the greatest service that could be done 
by a New Year's sermon to man or woman would be 
to inspire deep down in the heart an undying long- 
ing, a resolute determination, to achieve perfection in 
some one thing, some one department of action or 
of thought. 

It is said that the great philosopher of antiquity, 
Aristotle, who dominated the world's thought for two 
thousand years, once said that he owed his vast Ac- 
quirements more to his having a command over his 
mind — to his ability to h61d it steadily to a given 
object — than to any natural superiority of inteUect. 
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Newton, likewise, attributed his great discoveries to 
^^ patient, concentrated thought." If there is anything 
certain regarding human achievement, it is that steady 
and undivided attention is essential to the accomplish- 
ment of all fi^reat undertakings. True as this is of 
giant minds, ffis stiU tmer of average or dwarfish in- 
tellects. To these concentration is vital. On all sides 
they are beset, especiaUy in this busiest of the ages, by 
work clamoring for hands to do it, by this scheme 
and that of money-making or of winning a name, to 
turn aside to which from their chosen calling is the 
sure way of failure. Kesolutely to determine to be a 
whole man at some one thing — to steel one's mind 
and heart against all things else, however dazzling, 
and stick to the object one has deliberately chosen — 
is the only sure way of success. 

" There is a limit," says Gladstone, " to the work 
that can be got out of a human body or a human 
brain. He is a wise man who wastes no energy on 
pursuits for which he is not fitted; and he is still 
wiser who, from among the things he can do well, 
chooses and resolutely follows the best." What is 
more powerless than the scattered drops of vapor in 
the sky ? Yet, condensed in a steam-engine, they can 
cut through the solid rock, hurl moimtains into the 
sea, or drive a steamship roimd the globe. What was 
the secret of Darwin's achievements as a scientist? 
How did he, all his life an invalid, contrive to make 
such a mark on his age? Simply, as we have already 
said, by having one single aim, and by putting every 
ounce of his force and every hour of his time into the 
work he had elected to do. Into that he poured 
the whole stream of his activity, all the energies of 
his hand, eye, heart, and brain. 
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Whence springs the fascination of Macaulay as a 
writer ? Let himself teU. Speaking of certain writ- 
ers who " can carry on twenty books at a time," like 
Southey, who could write the " History of Brazil " 
before breakfast, then the '' History of the Peninsu- 
lar War " till dinner, and an article for the " Quar- 
terly Review " in the evening, Macaulay says that he 
himself is of a different temper. ^^ I never write to 
please myself until my subject has driven every other 
out of my head." Dr. Chalmers, the great preacher 
of Scotland, understood the value of concentration. 
Because his sermons were enforcements of a single 
proposition, round which were grouped all his facts 
and illustrations, the rigid unity of his discourses 
was confounded with an absolute sameness of ideas, 
and they were criticised as ^^ sermons with one idea." 
But if, in a certain sense, he hurled but one idea at 
his hearers, it was hurled with a giant's force, and 
was no pigmy thought, but was like the missiles 
thrown by Milton's holy angels in their combat with 
the legions of Satan, when they — 

'* Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came shadowing, and oppress'd whole legions armed." 

^^ Be a whole man at everything ! " was the advice 
which a wise Englishman gave to his son at school. 
We live in an age of concentration, of specialization, 
when a man who would succeed must bring all his 
energies to bear upon one focal point. The most 
profitable effort is that which is made with a definite 
object, all observation, reading, and reflection being 
directed, for the time being, upon it, and upon it 
alone. How did Bulwer, fop as he was said to be, 
and fop as he really was in dress alone, contrive to 
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write his hundred volumes in forty years, and win 
renown in so many walks of literature, — as novelist, 
dramatist, poet, historian, essayist, orator, and poli- 
tician? Disdainful of ease and determined to ex- 
cel, he read indefatigably the books needed to feed 
and stimulate his intellect; abjured the pleasures 
of hunting, fishing, frequenting clubs, operas, and 
Almack's ; denied himself the delights of travel and 
sightseeing, morning calls, and parliamentary small 
talk, in ^^ the season," and buckled down, day after 
day, to hard work. The result was, that, although 
his first volume of poems was a failure, and his first 
novel fell dead from the press, he retrieved his ill 
luck within a year by his brilliant ^Telham," and the 
remaining years of his life were a succession of 
triumphs. Yet, as a rule, he tells us, he devoted to 
study not more than three hours a day ; '^ but, then, 
during those hours I have given my whole attention to 
what I was about." 

What was the secret of Sir Robert PeeFs success ? 
He was a prodigious worker, and whatever he under- 
took he did thoroughly. In preparing to speak in the 
House of Commons, he was elaborate almost to excess. 
In like manner that giant worker. Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, attributed his own success in life to the prac- 
tice of being always ^^ a whole man to one thing at a 
time." Lord Saint Leonards, one of the profoundest 
English lawyers of this century, when asked the mode 
in whicK he had pursued his legal studies, thus ex- 
plained the secret of his success : ^^ I resolved, when 
beginning to read law, to make everything I acquired 
perfectly my own, and never to go to a second thing 
until I had accomplished the first. Many of my 
acquaintances read as much in a day as I read in a 
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week ; but at the end of twelve months my knowledge 
was as fresh as on the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from recollection." Golden 
words, which every young person should imbed in his 
memory and deeply ponder ! It is only by long and 
exclusive attention to our acquired knowledge — by 
brooding over it as a hen over her eggs — that we can 
make it permanently our own. One of the most dan- 
gerous gifts is versatility. The man who is every- 
thing is nothing. He is rather a bimdle of little lik- 
ings than a unit, a compact and energetic individual. 
The woman who can talk pretty well, sing pretty well, 
write pretty well, paint a passable plaque, interpret in 
a kind of conventional fashion a sonata of Beethoven, 
will never do anything in a masterly way. To be felt 
in this busy world — to strike the world with lasting 
force — you must be a man of one thing. Having 
found out what you can do best, do it with all your 
might. ^' This one thing I do," is not merely an ap- 
ostolic resolution, — it is the injunction of universal 
experience. Singleness of aim must be added to 
energy, persistence, and patience, or these qualities 
will fail of their purpose. Many-sidedness is desir- 
able, in itself ; but a blade which is designed both to 
shave and carve, will neither shave so weU as a razor, 
nor carve so well as a carving knife. The German 
scholar who died regretting that he had not confined 
his labors to the dative case, was one-sided, but he 
understood the secret of mastery. Compression and 
concentration are indispensable elements in obtaining 
the best results of effort. The stream which moves 
with swiftness and energy when shouldered between 
opposite cliffs, becomes an unsightly swamp when left 
to spread itself over a wide and level plain. Many 
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men of fine abilities fail throngli their violation of this 
rule. Instead of bending all their faculties toward 
one point, they split themselves in opposite directions, 
just as a salamander out in two runs forward with its 
front, and backward with its hind part. In every 
calling this is disastrous, but emphatically in the 
learned professions. The lawyer, doctor, and preacher 
need to steel their hearts against every temptation to 
scatter their energies. The law is a jealous mietress, 
impatient of a divided allegiance. It is true that 
Talfourd was both a suocessful barrister and a suc- 
cessful author ; but *' such a phenomenon recalls the 
black swan, or rather the aloe, that blossoms once in 
a hundred years." 

It is the fashion of the day to cry up " breadth," 
to sound the praises of the many-sided man. Breadth 
of mind is a good thing, provided it does not hinder, 
as it is too apt to do, unity of aim, concentration of 
thought and action. But all history shows that the 
highest success in any calling is reserved for minds 
peculiarly adapted to that calling, — minds of one 
faculty, where no rival powers divide its empire, and 
variety of pursuits, therefore, does not distract or per- 
plex its energies. Whatever the superiority exhibited 
by the Pentathletes of ancient Greece in their main 
exercises, they were almost invariably overmatched at 
any one of them by men who were accustomed to do 
that exercise only. 

" The one prudence in life," says Emerson, and he 
never stud a wiser thing, " is concentration ; the one 
•vU ia dissipation. . . . Everything is good which 
takes away oiie pLaything and delusion more, and 
9 home to add one stroke of faithful work." 
IS felt in this swiftly-flying life of ours. 
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to strike the world with lasting force, one must be a 
man of one thing ; find out what he can do well, and 
then do it with all his might. '^ No man," said our 
Saviour, ^^can serve two masters." It is only one 
great purpose, chosen early, and clung to obstinately 
amid all discouragements and hindrances, that can 
make life fruitful, that can unify all our powers, and 
by binding them like so many cords into one cable, 
make them irresistible. The celebrated composer of 
music, Mendelssohn, in speaking of the necessity of 
self-reliance in an artist, insists that every man in 
whom there is an energetic idiosyncrasy obtains a 
public, provided he only holds out. Many a man, 
however, he adds, ^^ is ruined from not continuing as 
he begun, and when he sees himself left for a short 
time without exciting any remarkable degree of inter- 
est, he abandons his nature and endeavors to accom- 
modate himself to such as are accounted the heroes of 
the day. Such men become renegades and converts, 
and turn back exhausted when perhaps near the vic- 
tory they would have achieved had they continued to 
fight on manfully." 

What weighty words and how fraught with truth 
are these ! How full the world is of persons in every 
calling who almost succeed, — who lose heart and 
abandon the race just as they are nearing the goal ! 
How many thousands of men have failed in their 
careers simply because they have not carried their 
professional skill, however respectable, to the point of 
mastery I They labor for a while enthusiastically ; but 
their zeal oozes out just before they become expert. 
They half know a language or two, a science or two, 
or an art or two, but can derive from no one of them 
satisfaction or profit. How many others there are of 
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changeful, vacillating tempers who have overcome the 
most formidable difficulties, the most distasteful parts 
of several professions, without attaining real success 
in any one of them, and yet have expended toil 
enough to insure a positive proficiency had they only 
concentrated their energies upon one point! It is 
said that in the patent office at Washington there 
are hundreds of unfinished inventions, the abortive 
achievements of men who spent years of weary 
thought upon them, but who lacked the persistence or 
the ability to make them practically useful. Some 
years ago the owners of a famous mine drove a tun- 
nel a mile long into strata supposed to contain gold, 
but, after spending a hundred thousand dollars and a 
year and a half of labor upon it, they found no gold. 
Another company drove the tunnel a yard further, 
and struck the precious ore. In every pursuit there 
are men who go within a yard of success and fail. 

Among the many causes of failure in life the three 
most common are, perhaps, lack of thoroughness, lack 
of persistence, and impatience for results. Too many 
young men want to fly before they have even learned 
to crawl. Others know a little of everything, instead 
of everything about some one thing. The men, on the 
other hand, who have won great victories in their call- 
ings have been thorough men, and men of elastic hope 
and faith and unconquerable pertinacity. It took 
Watt thirty years to bring his condensing engine to 
perfection, and Stephenson toiled for twenty-five years 
over the improvement of his locomotive before achiev- 
ing his decisive victory at EainhiU. It is the man 
who neglects no condition of success, who holds on 
when others let go, who is hopeful when others de- 
spair, that triumphs at last. It is the one neck nearer 
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that wins the race ; the one pull more of the oars that 
pushes the boat ahead of all competitors ; the one 
march more that wins the campaign ; the five minutes 
more of stubborn courage that wins the fight. Ma- 
caulay, speaking of British valor, says, truly, that it 
is never so sedate and stubborn as toward the close of 
a doubtfid and murderous day. 

It is the narrow men — that is, men of single and 
determined purpose — that are edged men, and there- 
fore cut their way readily through obstacles. The 
shabby, unsuccessful, blundering people, who make 
the mob of life, are generally such because they will 
not concentrate their powers, thoughts, outlay, on one 
work. The world is full of such vagabonds, who, to 
use their favorite expression, '' can turn their hand to 
anything," but can do nothing welL ^' Admirable 
Crichtons " may excite our wonder, but if we have a 
lung or liver complaint we consult a doctor who makes 
it a specialty. How did Stephen Girard become a 
millionaire? Money was the one thing he coveted 
and sought,— money, not to be spent on a palatial 
home, elegant furniture, dazzling equipages, and liv- 
eried servants, but to be used as an Archimedean lever 
to move the fiscal world. To that end he made it a 
fixed principle to practice the most rigid economy ; 
to shut his heart to all the blandishments of life ; to 
stand for the last farthing, if that farthing was his 
due ; to bar out every impulse which might, even in 
petty sums, take money from his purse. The result 
of this singleness of purpose was that this ^' Stoic of 
the mart, a man without a tear," accumulated millions 
when millionaires in this country were few, and left a 
monument to his financial genius and eccentricity in 
the Girard College for Orphans. 
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Macdonough, the hero of Champlain, won his vic- 
tories by pointing his guns at the ^' big ship " of the 
enemy. Suf us Choate understood the need and power 
of concentration "when he advised young lawyers to 
"move heaven and earth to carry the jury." The 
average man is sure to fail if he dabbles in vai*ious 
pursuits. The business man who has half a dozen 
kinds of business — who trades, dips into stock specu- 
lation, puts a few thousand dollars into mines, a few 
thousand more into a manufactory, and a few more 
into a patent invention — is taking, unless he has 
extraordinary talents for business, the direct road to 
bankruptcy. It is true that concentration does not 
imply monotony of action. It is true, also, that it 
does not imply the rejection of collateral aids. It 
matters not how many are the tributary streams, if 
they all flow into the great Amazon River of your 
action. But every accessory that does not contribute 
to the one general result is a waste of strength. 

Why do so many lawyers fail of high success? 
Not generally from lack of ability, nor from lack of 
legal equipment, but because, impatient of slow results, 
they turn aside from their legitimate pursuit to rent- 
collecting, the negotiation of loans, speculation in land 
or stocks, politics, or anything else that will yield a 
quicker return for their labor. It almost makes one 
shiver to think that Daniel Webster once came near 
wrecking his splendid possibilities on this reef. His 
father, who was poor, and had run in debt for the 
education of Daniel and his brother Ezekiel, obtained 
for Daniel, when a law student, an appointment as 
clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, an office yield- 
ing an annual revenue of f 1 500 — equal to $4000, 
perhaps, to-day. It seemed a large sum to a family 
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so long pinched by poverty, and Daniel was eager to 
accept the appointment. ^^ I had felt the res anguatoB 
domi^^ said he, " till my very bones ached.'' But Mr. 
Gore, with whom he was reading law in Boston, 
advised him to decline acceptance of the appointment, 
and he did so, though with many pangs, and though 
his father was nearly heart-broken by his decision. 
Had he accepted the place, he would probably have 
remained a clerk to the end of his days. 



CHAPTER VII 

ENERGY 

"Tme -wisdom, in general, consists in energetic detennination." — 
Napoleon. 
** A strenuous soul hates a cheap success.'' — Embbson. 

What mental or moral quality is most essential to 
success in life ? That Herculean worker, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, used to say, as he recalled the careers of 
his pupils, that the main difference of men in life is 
not one of talents or equipment, but simply one of 
energy. In looking at the success of some men who 
have leaped to the front in life's race, we are too apt 
to fancy that there was something supernatural, some 
magic or enchantment, about it. Because we cannot 
detect its causes, we ascribe it to that mysterious, 
indefinable quality called genius. But this explains 
nothing. The successful man is no juggler, no prac- 
ticer of an occult art. The only magic or witchcraft 
he uses is a clear apprehension of what he covets and 
the means of attaining it, and never-ceasing toil. It 
is not intellectual cleverness, chiefly, that is needed 
to give a man supremacy in any sphere of activity, 
but earnestness, vital force, energy of will. It is this, 
and this only, which enables a man to force his way 
onward and upward, through irksome drudgery and 
dry details, amid irritations and vexations, and against 
wind and tide, in any pursuit or calling in life. 

"People do not lack strength, " says Victor Hugo ; 
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" they lack will." " The world belongs to the energetic," 
says Emerson. Talent is desirable ; it is the edge of 
the axe which makes it penetrate easily ; but whether 
it penetrates deeply or not depends more on the force 
applied to it than on the sharpness of the blade. The 
will is the driving wheel which sets all the mental 
machinery in motion. It is the man who not only 
resolves to succeed, but who resolutely re-begins after 
every rebuff, that reaches the goal. A careful study 
of history and biography, as well as personal observa- 
tion, will show that this quality is more indispensable 
in the struggle of life than many others united. 
Without it, men of the finest intellectual gifts push 
themselves but rarely to the front, while, on the other 
hand, men of moderate abilities, but endowed with 
great energy, succeed beyond the expectation of all 
who know them. It is hard to conceive of such a 
man as Brougham failing in any calling which he had 
chosen to follow. Lord Wolsey, in a letter of advice 
to the children of the Woodville (England) national 
school, says of himself, and no doubt says truly, ^^ Had 
I begun life as a tinker, my earnest endeavor would 
have been to have made (sic) better pots and pans 
than my neighbors, and I think I may venture to say 
without any vanity that, with God's blessing, I should 
have been fairly successful." 

Of course, we do not mean to assert that mere 
energy will of itself suffice. No man can succeed in 
life who has not a fair amount of common sense, per- 
ception of opportunities, and persistence, together with 
some knowledge of his calling. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that one can become a great general without 
some knowledge of the military art, of strategy and 
tactics, acquired in the schools or in the field, or that 
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he can make a fortune in a business of which he is 
ignorant. Again, we must distinguish between energy 
and activity. There are hundreds of men who are 
incessantly active, but who, in spite of their industry, 
their ceaseless striving, find themselves in old age 
poor and unknown. The secret of this is, that they 
have mistaken mere activity for energy. They have 
been busy enough, but their efforts, having been mis- 
directed, have been simply a waste of activity. A 
marksman may fire all day at a target, but if he does 
not take a goi aim, his time and ^wder are wasted. 
To succeed, one must not only do certain things with 
earnestness and vigor, but he must do them at the 
right time and in the right way. Thus much being 
presupposed, the importance of energy in life can 
hardly be overrated. A pound of energy with an 
ounce of talent will achieve greater results than a 
pound of talent with an ounce of energy. So wonder- 
working is the last-named quality, that even ill-con- 
trived schemes, if pressed with daring and vigor, 
sometimes attain a brilliant success, while plans far 
shrewder and more cunningly contrived, but executed 
languidly or with moderate spirit, fail altogether. A 
warm, enthusiastic, blundering man will often do more 
for himself, and more for others, than a frigid wise 
man. The world was not made for slow, fastidious, 
squeamish men, but for those who act instantaneously 
and with power. Even in the spiritual realm no lofty 
height was ever attained without energy. " No man," 
says Cecil, "ever found a happy life by chance, or 
yawned it into being with a wish. Even the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent only take 
it by force." 

The world is full of men who have no stomach 
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for work, but an intense craving for the rewards of 
toil. Day after day and month after month they lie 
supinely at the base of the frowning hill of success, 
grumbling at their low estate, and insisting that but 
for their ill luck or certain impropitious circum- 
stances they would be at the top, or a long way up 
the craggy sides. But they will not climb, or will not 
climb persistently, and life has no rewards for the 
sluggard, the coward. So fatal is their vis inerticB^ 
that if some men of energy were to lay hold of them 
and bear them up a month's journey, they would in- 
evitably roll to the foot again before a year passed. 
Do you aspirp to signal excellence in your calling? 
You must buckle yourself to the work before yoif with 
all the energies, all the fire, of your soul, — with an 
ardor that cannot be quenched, a persistence that con- 
siders nothing as done while anything yet remains to 
be done. Let there be no half-devotion, no coquet- 
ting, no playing with business as a cat does with a 
mouse, grasping it at one moment and letting it go at 
the next. Strain every nerve ; tax all your energies ; 
cleave to your object with masterful pertinacity, ais if 
all the world besides were a blank. Never flinch, nor 
dodge, nor yield to any opposition or hardships you 
may be called upon to encounter. Do battle with 
them as the great American river, the Orinoco, does 
with the sea, — that river which, as Scott sings, — 

** in his pride 
Hnrlfl on the main no tribute tide/' 

but rushes into the sea with such a mighty, impetuous 
tide of waters as to beat back the currents of the 
Atlantic for leagues before it, and spread itself far 
and wide into the ocean. 

Energy of will — self -originating force — is so in- 
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spiring that there is a contagiousness in its example. 
Brave, intrepid men compel others to follow them. 
The very atmosphere about them seems charged with 
the presage of success. Mountains dwindle into 
molehills before them ; difficulties slink away and 
cower out of sight, like dogs into their kennels. The 
very rocks and stones in the field seem to be in league 
with such men to urge on their purpose. Hence 
the strange, despotic sway that certain bold, bad men 
have often held over their fellows. Virtue that is 
intrepid, that is in deadly earnest, is a sure victor 
over vice; but half-hearted virtue — pusillanimous 
goodness — is no match for determined evil 

We hear a great deal about "gifted" men, men 
of genius ; but the best kind of genius is the genius 
for hard work, for high and long-continued exertion, 
— that great and magnanimous kind which, as Wirt 
says, pitches from the summit of Chimborazo, above 
the clouds, and sustains itself in that empyreal region 
with an enei^y rather invigorated than weakened by 
the effort. Indeed, so far is genius from dispensing 
with labor that it has been defined as a prodigious 
capacity for hard work. There is a story told of a 
boy who was anxious to become an artist, and put 
himself under the instruction of a great painter. The 
master set him at cleaning some old brushes. The 
paint on them was dry and hard, and after a few 
hours the boy concluded that he did not want to be 
an artist after all. Now the plain truth is that in all 
professional work, whether artistic or otherwise, there 
is an appalling amount of brush-cleaning required. 
Nine tenths of the most useful labor in every calling 
is drudgery — work which kindles no enthusiasm and 
elicits no praise, but without which signal success is 
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impossible. " No man," says the painter Inness, " can 
do anything in art unless he has intuitions ; but be- 
tween whiles you must work hard in collecting the 
materials out of which intuitions are made." Count 
Joseph de Maistre, writing to his daughter about cer- 
tain scM^alled " easy methods " of learning foreign Ian- 
guages, says : " They are pure illusions. There are 
no easy methods of learning di£B.cult things : the only 
method is, to close your door, give out that you are 
not at home, and work^^ 

One cannot too often or too earnestly repeat to 
beginners in life that the men who have won for them* 
selves high success or great and enduring reputation, 
have done so by patient and persistent labor, — by 
treating time, not as '^ waste land, fit only for stubble 
and the goose," but as a true estate, of which no cor- 
ner is to be left unredeemed. They have made the 
most of the fragments of time, — laboring as hard, 
however brilliant and imposing their talents, as the 
makers of dictionaries and the arrangers of indexes ; 
and the reason why they have surpassed other men 
is simply that they have worked harder than other 
men. 

Of the vital, preeminent necessity of energy in war, 
we have abundant proofs. Military history is full of 
examples to show that energy and nerve, with medi- 
ocre skill, will accomplish greater results than the 
rarest strategical and tactical genius without them. 
Energy was the distinguishing quality of those 
^^ scourges of the human race," Alaric, Attila, Zengis 
Khan, and Timour the Lame, as it was of the Sultan 
Bajazet, who, from the swiftness of his movements, 
was called Ilderim^ or " the Lightning." The career 
of the fiery one^yed Carthaginian, by common con- 
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sent the world's greatest captain, who sprang like a 
bull-dog at the throat of the Roman power, and who 
held his grasp almost till it was loosed in death, — 
Hannibal, — was a continual illustration of the won- 
der-working effects of energy, when coupled with rare 
military genius and other qualities requisite in war. 
His long and successful march of eight hundred miles 
through Spain and France, all the while fighting 
his way with a motley army against hostile tribes 
and nations ; his passage of the Pyrenees, the Rhone, 
and the Alps covered with snow and ice ; his rapid 
and overwhelming defeats of the Roman armies at 
Trebia, Lake Trasimenus, and Cannae ; his long con- 
tinuance in Italy without allies and without support 
from Carthage, are all example of the most signal 
vigor and activity, which would be more conspicuous 
if he had not possessed so many other resplendent 
qualities. 

A glance at the life and varied accomplishments of 
Julius Caesar will show that energy was the leading 
quality of that great captain, though it is less mani- 
fest in his character than in that of many others, be- 
cause of his imperturbable calmness and equanimity. 
He had no sudden bursts of energy, no alternations of 
passion and inactivity ; the elevation of his character 
was lofty, but it was not a peak, but a level table-land. 
The man who took the highest rank in oratory and 
literary composition as well as in war ; who could 
write, during a difficult passage of the Alps, a philo- 
logical work which was praised by Cicero ; whose 
rapidity of movement in his campaigns was such that 
he conquered Spain, though defended by a powerful 
Roman army, in forty days, must have been a man 
^ua energy. Many of his battles were won 
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simply by his rapidity, which surprised his enemy 
before he was ready to fight. The energy of Frederic 
the Great was never surpassed. It was most conspicu- 
ous when he was in the most desperate straits, contend- 
ing against feai*ful odds. Though fighting only to de- 
fend his dominions, he never waited to be attacked. 
He always assailed the enemy regardless of superior 
numbers, though four to one, and made up for his 
niunerical inferiority by boldness and hard blows 
delivered in amazingly rapid succession. Napoleon's 
colossal energy is well known. Whether in the field, 
sleeping four hours and on horseback twenty, or in the 
cabinet, where he toiled terribly and half killed his 
secretaries, he threw his whole force of brain or hand 
upon his work. When told that the Alps stood in the 
way of his armies, " There shall be no Alps ! " he re- 
plied, and the road across the Simplon was the result. 
In politics and statesmanship energy is so necessary 
that, without it, all other qualities, especially in politi- 
cal crises and times of public danger, are of little value. 
What would have been the fate of England at the 
time of the Spanish Armada but for the intense energy, 
the activity, and resolution of her queen ? Vigor is 
needed by a statesman, not only to carry out his own 
policy, but to baffle the schemes of his own or his 
country's enemies. Though particular measures of a 
vigorous and active statesman may fail, still energetic 
resolution will uphold him in his place, and win the 
public admiration even when his schemes are defeated. 
It was the titanic, unresting energy of Richelieu, 
backed by resolute courage and an imperious will, that 
gave him absolute sway over the court and kingdom 
of France for eighteen years, though hated and feared 
by the nobility and the people, and though the queen 
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and the nobles were incessantly plotting his overthrow. 
He entered the royal council as a master, and even 
the king himself was overawed by the intensity of his 
imperious will. By a series of vigorous measures the 
great minister extended and rounded the French ter- 
ritory, broke the power of the nobles and of the inde- 
pendent officials and judges in the parliament, cen- 
tralized the administration, strengthened the royal 
authority, destroyed the independent power of the 
Huguenots, and restored the balance of power in 
Europe, which the ascendency of the House of Austria 
had disturbed. All this was accomplished amid con- 
tinual plots and conspiracies against him, which he 
crushed by his giant energy, seconded by his dexterity 
and masterly policy. 

It was mainly his energy that won for Pitt (Lord 
Chatham) his dazzling fame as a minister. Many of 
his political measures were failures, and some which 
reflected the highest lustre on his administration origi- 
nated in the brains of other men. But while deficient 
in many qualities of a great statesman, he overflowed 
with vigor. He trampled upon the circumlocution and 
red-tapeism of the day, and infused his own burning 
energy and enthusiasm into every department of the 
public service. By the ardor of his soul he set the 
whole kingdom on fire. He inflamed, as Macaulay 
observes, every soldier who dragged the cannon up the 
heights of Quebec, and every sailor who boarded the 
French ships among the rocks of Brittany. The com- 
manders he employed caught his own impetuous, ad- 
venturous, and defying spirit, and, if we may believe 
Horace Walpole, his name, which became a name of 
fear to the fops and intriguers of Versailles, would dash 
the vivacity and check the vauntings of French men 
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and women in their most arrogant moods. Among 
the eminent British statesmen of the last century. 
Lord Palmerston is credited rather with rare political 
dexterity than with signal energy. But the prime 
minister who, after so many enforced resignations, 
could compel his recall to an office which he held at 
last for the fifteen years preceding his death at the age 
of eighty-one, must have possessed great vigor and 
force. " I know that he can toil terribly," said Cecil, 
of Raleigh; and the same might have been said of 
Palmerston. " I have seen him," says his physician. 
Sir Henry Holland, " under a fit of the gout, which 
would have sent other men groaning to their couches, 
continue his work of reading or writing on public 
business almost without abatement, amid the chaos 
of papers which covered the floor as well as the tables 
of his room." 

What was the leading quality of Andrew Jackson ? 
Was it not vigor, burning energy, alike on the bat- 
tlefield and in his contests with ^' NuUifiers " and the 
United States Bank? Was it not the same quality 
that preeminently distinguished Cromwell, Grant, and 
Bismarck ? Why, in the French Eevolution, did the 
Girondists, so superior as philosophers, as patriots, and 
as men, to the Mountain, succumb to their foes? Be- 
cause, with fewer scruples, the Mountain had more 
energy than their foes, — more of the all-conquering 
" audacity, audacity, always audacity " of Danton ; and 
thus, in spite of their learning, in spite of their virtues 
and their courage, the Girondists were victims of the 
guillotine, just as in the civil wars of Home the best 
and wisest citizens were vanquished and murdered by 
men whose highest qualities were some form of energy, 
too often degenerating into ferocious cruelty. 
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Need we say that energy is vitaUy essential in ora- 
tory ? Did not Demosthenes assert that kinesis — 
that is, ^^ agitation," ^^ motion," something of a stir- 
ring character — is the chief requisite of the public 
speaker ? A speech may be packed full of thought, 
tersely and felicitously expressed; its facts may be 
apt, its style polished, and its logic without a flaw ; 
and yet, if it lack fire and spirit, or if it be delivered 
tamely, it will make but a feeble impression. On the 
other hand, a speech which is intellectually far inferior 
to the other — which is full of lame logic and halt- 
ing rhetoric — will produce a powerful effect if the 
orator be energetic, and infuse that energy into his 
delivery. Energy, force is the very life of oratory, 
which gives it breath and fire and power. It is the 
electrical element, that which smites, penetrates, and 
thrills. Demosthenes, if we may believe the ancient 
writers on rhetoric, manifested an almost superhu- 
man energy in his speeches. Longinus likens him 
to a thunderbolt. Of Lord Chatham's oratory as 
well as of his political administration the most signal 
characteristic was the electrical element, the fire, the 
force. He was not, like Fox, a great debater, — suc- 
ceeded neither in exposition nor refutation, — but his 
speeches abounded in fiery declamation, overwhelming 
invective and sarcasm, and passionate appeals. Scorn- 
ing the slow, formal methods of the logician, he crushed 
together statement and proof in the same sentence, and 
reached his conclusions at a single bound. Such was 
his force, so imposing his manner, so expressive his look, 
that he often disconcerted a hostile orator by a single 
glance of indignation or scorn. Of the oratory of 
Mirabeau, the master spirit of the French Revolution, 
force was not only the predominant, but almost the 
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sole element. His pithy, electric sentences were the 
watchwords of the Revolution; "his gestures were 
commands, his motions coups d^etaV* Lord Brougham 
is another hardly less marked example of the effect of 
energy in oratory, since he owes his victories almost to 
it alone. There is a freshness and fire, a rushing force, 
a declamatory vehemence in his harangues, which re- 
minds one of the roar of the cataract or the dash of 
the torrent. Almost devoid of personal magnetism ; 
careless in his statements ; limping in his logic ; mani- 
festing a minimum of literary skill in his long and 
labyrinthine speeches, which, abounding in exagge- 
ration and stuffed with parentheses and qualifying 
clauses, are as full of folds as a boa-constrictor ; he 
was yet one of the most potent orators of the century, 
because of his intense, gladiator-like energy. 

In aU the learned professions great energy is indis- 
pensable to high success. Lord Eldon, when asked 
how a young man might make his way at the bar, re- 
plied, " Let him live like a hermit and work like a 
horse." William Pinkney, the giant of the Maryland 
bar, though he posed as an idler and a man of fashion, 
was one of the intensest of students. Often he rose at 
the earliest dawn, studied for several hours, and then 
retired to bed again. On his journeys he read con- 
stantly in his carriage, and even studied his law cases 
there. When Sufus Choate was conducting a great 
cause in court, it took such possession of him that sleep 
was an impossibility. 

The stories told of the energy of the late Lord St. 
Leonards, Lord Chancellor of England, — a barber's 
son, — almost defy belief. Often, after he had been 
sitting up the best part of the night in the House of 
Commons, and had returned to his home only as the 
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day was dawning, he would be up ^ain at six A. M., 
reading his briefs ; then off to Weatminster Hall be- 
fore nine, hold five or six consultations before ten, 
and be retained, probably, on one side or the other of 
every case in either court, so that he was on his legs 
incessantly until four 0' clock p. m., when he was 
agtaa in his seat in the House. It is stated that, on 
one occasion, the evening before a " motion day," he 
read and mastered the contents of thirty briefs between 
his dinner and eleven at night, and then, instead of 
going to bed, called a backney coach, and rode to the 
House of Commons. Nothing short of such enormous 
energy added to such ceaseless industry could have 
yielded the princely income he enjoyed, which at one 
period of bis practice as barrister exceeded even 
$100,000 a year. The day he retired from the wool- 
sack was the first real holiday in his professional life ; 
and how was it spent ? In making a tour to Switzer- 
land or Italy, or in shooting and fishing in Scotland ? 
No ; but in revising and preparing for the press a new 
edition of one of his numerous and learned law trea- 
tises, — hb " Law of Vendors and Purchasers." And 
yet this titanic worker, so far from killing himself, or 
even darning bis health, by his unremitting toil, 
lived to the age of ninety-four ! 

The most successful scholars, authors, teachers, 
artists, and merchants have been men of indefatigable 
energy. The reason why they have surpassed other 
men is because they have taken immeasurably more 
pains than other men. 

Looke carried a note-book in his pocket, to secure 
the scintillations of every conversation he engaged in. 
I and Rioht«r filled ])iles of commonplace- 
a those iiaabes of thought 
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or sudden illuminations that must be secured instantly 
or be lost forever. . Instead of trusting to the resources 
of a single mind, these men ransacked a thousand 
minds, and enriched their genius with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages. They felt that only when one con- 
templates continually the great works of genius, to 
impregnate his mind with kindred ideas, is he fit to 
produce anything of the same species. 

Emerson, speaking of the energy of every great 
writer, says: "His force and terror inundate every 
word ; his commas and dashes are all alive." Look 
at Huet, the famous bishop of Avranches — what a 
jubilant, tireless energy was his ! Languor was never 
known to his iron nerves. After six or seven hours 
spent in severe mental toil, he would close his books, 
singing to himself, and burning for a new encounter. 
From the age of twenty almost to ninety he prose- 
cuted his studies with a vigor which no labor, how- 
ever arduous, could subdue. See that titanic worker, 
Arnold of Kugby, always buried in toil, — mastering 
some new language, studying some new historical 
subject, or vindicating his views with the pen, — never 
exhausted by the drudgery of the schoolrooih, but 
exclaiming at the end of the day, " I feel as if I could 
dictate to twenty secretaries at once ! " 

What an intense, energetic worker, despite his frail, 
sickly, pigmy body, was Alexander Pope! With 
what tireless care he composed, with what unwearying 
patience he corrected, his verse ! How long he toiled 
to give a keener edge to some cutting epigram, or to 
improve the flow of his rhythm ! How he turned to 
use the wakeful hours of the night ! In the bitterest 
freezing nights of winter he would call for a candle, 
that he might arrest a fugitive thought. Four times in 
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one winter night in the terrible "Forty" did the shiver- 
ing housekeeper of Lord Oxford answer the impatient 
poet's bell for a sheet pf paper with which to secure 
his fleeting thoughts. What indefatigable toilers were 
Leibnitz, who was never out of his library ; Heyne, 
who, during thirty-three years of the most depressing 
poverty, studied with such fervor that for six months 
he allowed himself but two nights' sleep in the week ; 
Cicero and Pascal, who nearly killed themselves by 
hard study; Walter Scott, who won at his desk the 
greatest sum ever paid a writer ; Harriet Martineau, 
who during a large portion of her life read or studied 
till two o'clock in the morning, allowing herself but 
five and a half hours for sleep, wrote for the Lon- 
don " Daily News " alone 1642 editorials, contributed 
to magazines 200 articles, and wrote upwards of 52 
books ! Burke was one of the most laborious of 
human beings. Milton, who mastered nearly all the 
knowledge of his time, says of himself, " From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarcely ever went from 
my lessons to my bed before midnight." What but 
the most sustained energy could have toiled through 
twenfy long years to produce that colossal and monu- 
mental work. Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire " ? Carey, the missionary, a poor 
cobbler in his youth, worked with such energy in India 
that, when translating the Bible into Oriental lan- 
guages, he wore out his clerks — three pundits — in 
one day. 

The leading American scholars have been men of 

unwearying energy. Dr. O. W. Holmes tells us of 

Horatio B. Hackett, his schoolmate at Phillips Acad- 

* ••-lover, that " he fastened his eyes upon a book 

* will making him heir to a million." 
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Afterward, when a student in the theological seminary, 
he manifested the same intense earnestness. ^^ He dug 
deep that he might pile high." A lover of exactness, 
he would hunt through lexicons to rectify a syllable. 
He was so annoyed, says Dr. Edwards A. Park, when 
he failed to catch the precise meaning of an author he 
was studying, that he would leave his study-chair, rush 
from one side of the room to the other, throw himself 
on the floor, and there toss himself to and fro, labor- 
ing and struggling for just the right thought and just 
the right word. His spirit was like a storm all the 
day, and when the day was gone, his body was like 
the sea after it had been agitated by the wind. 

In all the departments of art — in musical composi- 
tion, in vocal and instrumental music, in sculpture and 
painting — such enormous painstaking is essential to 
success, that energy in the devotee is vital. With- 
out it, what student can endure the endless iteration 
of the same exercises — the never-ending training of 
hand, of ear, of eye — which is requisite to make all 
the faculties of body and mind subservient to the pur- 
poses of his will? The works of Mendelssohn, the 
composer, testify to an almost unparalleled industry. 
At home or traveling, at all times and in all places, 
he was engaged in the conception or development of 
musical ideas. Leonardo da Vinci would walk the 
whole length of Milan to alter a single line in his 
painting of'" The Last Supper." Handel was a com- 
poser of prodigious force and impetuosity. So vol- 
canic was his energy, that the mechanical power of 
his hand could not keep pace with the torrent of ideas 
which flowed from his brain. 

Again, energy is essential to success on the stage. 
The greatest actors have owed their fame to their 
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unwearied painstaking, and the vigor and spirit which 
they have thrown into their personations. It was 
once thought that the elder Kean was an exception, 
— that his wonderful personations were spontaneous 
and unstudied. But one who knew him well says 
that he used to mope about for hours, walking miles 
and miles, with his hands in his pockets, thinking in- 
tensely on his characters. " No one could get a word 
from him ; he studied and slaved beyond any other 
actor I ever knew." When studying Maturin's " Ber- 
tram," he is said to have shut himself up for two days, 
to study the one line, " Bertram has kissed the child," 
the delivery of which produced one of those electric 
effects of his acting which, from their vividness, were 
supposed to be merely impulsive. Macready says of 
Kean's Richard, that " he hurried you along in his 
resolute course with a spirit that brooked no delay. 
In inflexibility of will and sudden grasp of expedients, 
he suggested the idea of a feudal Napoleon." Char- 
lotte Cushman tells us at the close of her career as an 
actress, that, when thrown at an early age by press 
of circumstances into her profession, she " found life 
sadly real and intensely earnest," and resolved to take 
therefrom her text and her watchword. "To be 
thoroughly in earnest^ intensely in earnest in all my 
thoughts and in all my actions, whether in my 
profession or out of it, became my one single idea. 
And I earnestly believe that herein lies the secret 
of success in life. I do not believe that any great 
success in any art can be achieved without it." 
Salvini was a titanic worker. He is said to have 
spent years in mastering a single part. 

The most successful merchants and business men 
have been men of indomitable energy. See the en- 
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ergy of the great New York merchant, A. T. Stewart I 
Left an orphan in Ireland at eight, he came to America 
at twenty years of age, and at twenty-five, with a cash 
capital of but $1400, and with no business experience, 
he boldly started as a trader in dry-goods, in a small 
frame dwelling twenty-two by thirty feet in size, and 
toiled at this business from fourteen to sixteen hours 
a day. For years he was his own bookkeeper, sales- 
man, and porter, and appUed himself with such earnest- 
ness, force, and singleness of mind to his work that he 
at once began to make money, and after thirty-seven 
years of toil built his great retail store on Broadway 
at a cost of nearly $2,750,000, and did a business 
during the last three years of his life amounting, 
wholesale and retail, to $203,000,000. One of the 
most remarkable examples of energy in recent times 
was Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who succeeded Wil- 
berforce as the anti-slavery leader in the British 
House of Commons. As a boy, he was dull, heavy, 
and strongly self-willed, fond only of boating, shoot- 
ing, riding, and field sports ; but, thrown into the so- 
ciety of the Gumey family, he was led to cultivate his 
mind, and won high honors at the University. The 
very power of will which had made him so headstrong 
and difficult to manage as a boy, formed now the back- 
bone of his character, and made him most indefatiga- 
ble and energetic in whatever he undertook. He threw 
his whole strength and bulk right down upon his work ; 
every wish and feeling were swept into the vortex; 
nothing else seemed capable of attracting his interest, 
nor would he leave his task till it was done and done 
well, and the giant (" Elephant Buxton " he was 
called, for he was six feet four in height) became one 
of the most earnest and influential men of his time. 
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The word " weary " was not in his vocabulary. '* I 
fancy," he once wrote to a friend, " that I could brew 
one hour, study mathematics the next, shoot the third, 
and read poetry the fourth, without allowing any one 
of these pursuits to interfere with the others." No 
wonder that this Herculean and tireless worker left it 
on record as bis opinion that the one preeminent dif- 
ference between men — between the feeble and the 
powerful, the great and the insignificant — is energy, 
" That quality," said he, " will do anything that can 
be done in this world ; and no talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged crea- 
ture a Man without it," A rival of this Herculean 
worker was that far-famed Briton, Sir Charles Na- 
pier, the conqueror of Scinde. Work, constant, un- 
ceasing work of some kind, was his natural element, 
" A too easy chair," he said, " is the rack for me." 
Before dangerous work, especially, he was bright and 
buoyant. When he was sent to Seinde, he was an 
old man, sixty years of age. " Oh, for forty ! " he 
exclaimed, "as at Cephalonia, when I laughed at eigh- 
teen hours' hard work on foot, under a burning sun." 
Yet he was not appalled at having, even at threescore, 
an empire to conquer and consolidate ; nor, again, by 
the prospect of a long and dreary march across a sandy 
and waterless desert against the stronghold of Emaun 
Ghnr, "It is a hard trial for an old man of sixty," 
he wrote ; " it shakes me to the foundation. Yet what 
signify these troubles? I feel a spring in me that 
~l diffi.culties." What an example to the lan- 
e croaking, the despondent! Young men who, 

"ieulties and hardships of 

B spirit of this old man may 
The i-oad to success — at 
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least to high success — is beset with thorns and ob- 
stacles ; but, after all, the great dragon to be conquered 
is indolence. Many men bewail the meanness of their 
callings, when, with their habits of indolence and 
waste, their fate would be the same in any calling. 
They forget that dUigence and expertness in humble 
employments are the surest introduction to greater 
ones. " The best way for a man to get out of a lowly 
position," says Dr. John Hall, ^' is to be conspicuously 
effective in it." 

We would say, therefore, to every one who is enter- 
ing on a career : Be earnest, be bold ; and whatever 
you do, do it confidently with your whole mind, — do 
it for the time being as if you were bom for no other 
purpose. 

^ Be earnest, earnest, earnest ; mad, if thou wilt ; 
Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 
And it thy last deed ere the judgment day ! " 

Of course, energy, to be effective, must be joined 
with sound judgment, without which a man is quali- 
fied only to be a clerk or foreman for others, who can 
do the scheming and planning for which he lacks 
capa<jity. Woe be to him who gives rein in business 
to an impetuous will when his judgment cannot be 
trusted! It is like putting an engine at high pres- 
sure when the fly-wheel lacks sufiicient strength ; the 
centrifugal power will soon scatter it to fragments. 
See to it, then, that your judgment is cultivated by 
study of thoughtful books, observation, and medita- 
tion. Do not make the mistake which so many youths 
do, of cultivating the lower faculties of the mind, 
fancy, wit, etc., instead of the higher, — the auxiliary 
ones instead of the principal. There is an applause 
that follows the display of the former which is flatter- 
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ing to youthful vanity; but let the brilliant, showy 
youth be pitted in the arena against an antagonist who 
has aimed chiefly at strength of mind, and sought to 
discipline his faculties of reasoning and judgment, 
and he will soon see the sparkling diamond reduced 
to carbon and pounded to dust. 



CHAPTER Vni 

LIVE MEN WANTED 

" Bun ye to and fro through the streets of Jemsalem, and see now, 
and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man." 
Jbbemiah. 

" If you would create something, you must be something." — 
Goethe. 

Walking one day in a business street of that livest 
of American citiej Chicago, we saw in a shop window 
this placard: "live men wanted here." It struck us 
as intensely significant, indicating a want felt not only 
in that focus of fiery energy, but in every part of our 
country, and, we might almost add, throughout the 
civilized world. Everywhere active, energetic, wide- 
awake men are wanted ; men who have the impulse of 
the age — of the steam-engine — in them, and work at 
high pressure. The merchant wants live men, who can 
condense business, talk pithily and persuasively to 
customers, dash off letters quickly, economize time in 
their reports to him, and give their whole souls ip the 
work before them. The master-mechanic wants live 
men to work the saw, turn the auger, and shove the 
fore-plane. Live men are wanted in the medical pro- 
fession, to master the latest methods of surgery and 
cure, to make quick and accurate diagnoses and pre- 
scribe promptly in critical cases ; they are wanted at 
the bar, to master the ever-swelling volumes of the law, 
and to seize and press home to juries the vital points 
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of testimony ; and in the pulpit, — there preeminently 
are live men, men desperately in earnest and with 
hearts throbbing with energy, wanted in this age of 
spiritual coldness, skepticism, money-worship, and self- 
ish enjoyment. 

'* He is a good man, and preaches well," said a cer- 
tain deacon of his pastor, ^^ but he needs to be struck 
by lightning ! " Of how many laborious, scholarly 
preachers, " coldly correct and critically dull," is this 
true! Ignorance in the pulpit can be overlooked, 
mistakes pardoned, and awkwardness excused; but 
for lukewarnmess in an age when the agencies of 
evil, though subtle, are so deadly in earnest, there is 
no palliation. Live men are wanted, too, in the pews 
of our churches. "Have you ever read," said Mr. 
Spurgeon one day to his people, " Coleridge's ' Ancient 
Mariner ' ? I dare say you have thought it one of the 
strangest imaginations ever put together, especially 
that part where the old mariner represents the corpses 
of all the dead men rising up, — all of them dead, yet 
rising up to manage the ship ; dead men pulling the 
ropes, dead men steering, dead men spreading the sails. 
But, do you know, I have lived to see that ? I have 
gone into churches, and I have seen a dead man in 
the pulpit, and a dead man as a deacon, and a dead 
man holding the plate at the door, and dead men sit- 
ting to hear." 

During our late civil war, a brigadier-general, loafing 
about the streets of Washington, met a newsboy who 
cried his papers, announcing, " Another great battle." 
The general bought a paper, put up his eyeglass to 
examine it, and in a few moments said to the boy, " I 
don't see any battle here." " No, darn ye," replied 
the boy, " you never will, while you hang round this 
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town.'* Though there are moral battles raging all 
around them, there are men who never see them from 
lack of sympathy and earnestness. Well has Thoreau 
said that ^^ to he awake is to be alive, I have never 
yet seen a man who was quite alive. How could I 
have looked him in the face ? " Had Thoreau read 
the biography just published of Charles James Napier, 
the hero of Sciude, by Sir William F. Butler, we are 
sure he would have confessed that if he had not s^en, 
he had at least read of, a man who was '^ quite alive." 
Napier was, from crown to sole, topf ul of fiery life. 
Work, constant and unremitting, was his natural ele- 
ment. Without it he pined and languished, lost his 
health and spirits ; but with it, especiaUy if it had 
danger in it, he was roused to new life, and bounded, 
lion-like, to meet the crisis. Almost the only day 
when he was supremely happy, was that preceding the 
battle of Meeanee, — the day before that in which, 
with an almost divine madness, he desperately hurled 
his handful of men against 40,000 warriors, the pick 
of the chivalry of Beloochistan. Whatever he en- 
gaged in, — gardening, road-making, or fighting, — he 
threw his whole soul into it. 

All the great warriors of the world, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Csesar, Frederic, Adolphus, Napoleon, have 
been emphatically " live men." The last-named, who 
astonished the world by his intense, persistent, elec- 
trical energy, was struck by the lack of it in his 
fellow-beings. "How few men are there," he once 
observed, " that, in general, set to work on any given 
point or topic with more than a comer of their brain." 
Bajazet was called " The Lightning." Mermeroes, the 
Persian general who in the sixth century fought the 
Komans in Colchis, was old and lame ; but neither 
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these disadvanteges diminished his mental or physical 
activity. Carried in a litter, he by his fiery energy 
inspired his troops with such confidence, and the en- 
emy with such terror, that he was always victorious. 
Another live leader was Torstenson, the Swedish gen- 
eral, who bewildered his enemies by his rapidity, and 
won his victories as much by the legs of his soldiers 
as by their arms. In political revolutions, it is the 
"live men," the men fiercely in earnest, who carry 
the day. In the French Revolution, the Girondists, 
as we have already said, were every way superior to 
the Mountain; but the Mountain party had more 
energy and audacity than their learned, accomplished, 
and well-meaning but hesitating foes, and won a com- 
plete triumph. 

All the masterpieces of literature have been pro- 
duced by " live men." They have been, in most cases, 
elaborated in the intervals of less congenial toils, — 
in the pauses of dull drudgery, — amidst neglect, anx- 
iety, and privation. They that have spread light 
through the world had often scarcely oil for the lamp 
by which they worked ; they that have left imperish- 
able records of their mind, had often little to support 
the body, and gave forth the incense in which their 
knowledge is embalmed " in self-consuming flames." 
They toiled with intense, unresting energy, feeling as 
did Amauld when Nicole, on a new work being pro- 
posed, said to him : " We are now old ; is it not time 
that we should rest ? " " Rest ! " exclaimed Arnauld, 
" have we not all eternity to rest in ? " They sur- 
passed other men because they took more pains than 
other men. They have commonly, as another has 
said, passed the first half of life in the gross dark- 
ness of indigent humility, — overlooked, mistaken. 
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condemned by other men, thinking while others slept, 
reading whUe others rioted, feeling something withm 
them that told them they should not always be kept 
down among the dregs of the world ; and then, when 
their time has come, and some little accident has 
given them their first occasion, they have burst out 
into the light and glory of public life, rich with the 
spoUs of time, and mighty in all the labors and strug- 
gles of the mind. 

Even in the present age, when authorship enjoys so 
many facilities and advantages which it formerly 
lacked, nearly all the successful writers are prodi- 
gious workers. See Dickens shutting himself up and 
living a hermit's life for six weeks to write a Christ- 
mas story, and looking, as he comes out, as haggard as 
a murderer ! See George Eliot beginning " Bomola " 
a young woman, and ending it an old woman ! See 
the sickly, spectral Green, almost exhausted by liter- 
ary toil, writing " The Making of England " when in 
such wretched health that those who saw him from 
day to day could hardly believe that he would live 
through the coming winter ! " It is not study alone 
that produces a writer," says Bulwer ; " it is intensity. 
In the mind, as in yonder chimney, to make the fire 
bum hot and quick, you must narrow the draught." 
" Through every clause and part of speech of a right 
book I meet the eyes of the most determined of men," 
says Emerson. " His force and terror inundate every 
word ; the commas and dashes are all alive, so that 
the writing is athletic and nimble, and can go far and 
live long. ... It makes a great difference to the force 
of any sentence whether there be a man behind it 
or no." 

Why is it that certain bold, bad men so often hold 
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sway over their feUows in almost every age and coun- 
try ? It is because, however bad their schemes, they 
are always alert and intrepid ; they ^^ mean business," 
and are alive in every fibre. But good men are too 
often timid and vacillating men ; and half-hearted 
goodness is never a match for evil that is in dead 
earnest. ^' A politician weakly and amiably right is 
no match for a politician tenaciously and pugnaciously 
in the wrong." Arm virtue with the same weapons 
that make vice successful — with intense earnestness, 
promptness, and intrepidity — and its vantage-ground 
will give it the victory. 

It is earnestness — the vivida vis animi — that 
leads a man to force his way through difficulty, drudg- 
ery, and dry details to success in apy station or calling 
in life. It is not exceptional talent that is required 
for this purpose, so much as moral force, invincible 
determination ; not the power, but the will, to achieve ; 
in short, what Longfellow finely calls — 

" The divine insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 
But labors, and endares, and waits 

Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find, creates." 

The surest way to grow spiritually — to confirm 
and invigorate any virtuous or religious principle — 
is to be "a live man." The very atmosphere and 
breath of life is action. Talents of every kind are 
increased by use, by trading. "Goodness and ear- 
nestness," says one of the livest preachers of this cen- 
tury, whose mind was on fire, a fire that consumed 
him, — Robertson, of Brighton, — " are nearly the 
same thing. What in the New Testament we trans- 
lated a good man, in Greek is literally ' earnest.' The 
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Greeks felt that to be earnest was nearly identical with 
being good." As the sword unused rusts in the scab- 
bard, and the limb unused shrivels and wastes away ; 
as standing waters stagnate and breed miasma, and 
the blood of the sluggard, quickened by no life-giving 
impulse, creeps languidly through his veins, carrying 
no pulsations of life to limb or brain, so the Christian 
who is not alive and active is a feeble, shriveled 
Christian, — if, indeed, an indolent Christian be not a 
contradiction in terms. 

Let us, then, remember that though the stream of 
life is fraught with golden sand, " it flings to the idler 
nothing but the froth, and he falls, like ' the fat weed 
that rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf,' without ever 
having flourished." If history teaches any lesson, it 
is that — 

" Great men were all g^eat workers in their time. 
Steadfast in purpose, to their calling true, 
Keeping with single eye the end in view ; 
Giving their youthful days and manhood's prime 
To ceaseless toil : matin and midnight chime 
Often upon their willing labors grew. 
In suffering schooled, their souls endurance knew, 
And over difficulties rose sublime." 



CHAPTER IX 

THOROUGHNESS 

** Semper perf ectissimas clausnlas actionibus imponebat. (He al- 
ways rounded his actions well off, and finished them with a complete 
close.)" — Suetonius of Julius CsBsar. 

The head of a great business house in New York 
City recently expressed the opinion that the great 
primal cause of failures in business careers is lack of 
thoroughness. In nine cases out of ten, it is not lack 
of ambition, of educational advantages, or of opportu- 
nities for self-advancement which has hindered men's 
success ; nor have they been handicapped by ill health. 
The one all-sufficient and almost universal cause has 
been that they have never taken the pains necessary 
to master completely the thing they have to do. The 
shops and offices in our cities are filled with young 
men and old who occupy, and will continue to occupy, 
obscure minor positions, and draw meagre salaries, 
simply because they have hated hard work, — the only 
work that can give them a thorough knowledge and 
mastery of their callings, or commend them, if em- 
ployed, to those who hire their services. We believe 
this is the true secret of the great mass of failures in 
business ; but it is not more true of the mercantile 
than of other callings. Often young men begin an 
enterprise with confidence and eagerness, but when 
the charm and fascination of novelty have gone, when 
the tug of war has come, and the long pull and the 
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strong pull are required, their courage oozes out, their 
interest subsides, and they become weary, listless, and 
indifferent. Then they become discontented, chafe 
and fret because of their small incomes, and wonder 
why other persons of inferior gifts and opportunities 
forge ahead of them, utterly blind to the real reason 
why they are left in the lurch ; viz. that they have 
been but half-hearted in their efforts. 

The habit of skimming instead of penetrating to the 
core of things — of doing work in a hasty and per- 
functoryor slovenly manner - is a great stumbUng- 
block to success with many Americans. Young men, 
in their impatience to '*• go ahead," or to see immedi- 
ate results, try to achieve in a twelvemonth what it 
has taxed all the powers and patience of even their 
superiors to achieve in several years ; and the result 
is astonishing " spurts " and dashes at first, followed, 
in the end, by utter and humiliating failure. No work 
which one does trains the powers and fits them to do 
still higher work but that which he does thoroughly. 
Imperfect, slovenly work leaves a slovenly result in the 
mind. It is a striking remark of Suetonius, regard- 
ing Julius Caesar, that he could hardly fail of success, 
for one great achievement prepared him for another, 
— semper enim perfectissimas clausulas actionibus 
imponebat^ "for he always rounded his actions well 
off, and finished them with a complete close." 

How many persons fail in their careers — in the 
ministry, in law, medicine, trade, and business gen- 
erally — because of the lack of this quality of thor- 
oughness. Impatient for immediate results, laying no 
deep foundations, — they serve a brief apprenticeship 
to their calling, the result of which is a lack of mas- 
tery, and sooner or later a humiliating failure. Nor 
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is this all. A great deal of the joy of life consists in 
doing perfectly, or at least to the best of one's ability, 
everything which he attempts to do. There is a sense 
of satisfaction, a pride, in surveying such a work, — a 
work which is rounded, full, exact, complete in all its 
parts, — which the superficial man, who leaves his work- 
in a slovenly, slipshod, half-finished condition, can 
never know. It is this conscientious completeness 
which turns work into art. The smallest thing, well 
done, becomes artistic. Occasional, spasmodic enthu- 
siasm — fitful efforts at completeness in the execution 
of our tasks — is not enough. It is only steady, unre- 
mitting, painstaking laboriousness, which is not content 
with fitful, spasmodic effort, but strives for thorough- 
ness and completeness, that counts in the final result. 

" The good workman," says our Concord sage, R. W. 
Emerson, " never says, ' There, that will do,' but 
always, 'There, that is it ... it will last always.' 
I pronounce that young man happy who is content 
with finding the skill he aimed at, and waits willingly 
until the occasion of making it appreciated shall 
arrive, knowing that it will not loiter. The time your 
rival wastes in dressing up his work for effect, has- 
tily and for the market, you spend in study and exper- 
iments toward real knowledge and efficiency. He has 
thereby sold his picture or machine, or won the prize, 
or got the appointment ; but you have raised yourself 
into a higher school of art, and a few years will show 
the advantage of the real master over the short popu- 
larity of the showman." 

What is the secret of the mirades wrought by the 
great masters of painting and sculpture ? Is it said, 
in reply, that they had extraordinary endowments of 
brain, eye, and hand ? Yes ; but these endowments 
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would have profited them nothing without arduous 
training and ceaseless industry. Grant Allen has most 
truthfully said that your Michel Angelos and your 
Leonardo da Vincis think no detail of anatomy or of 
physics beneath their lofty notice. They study the 
human frame as if they meant to be doctors ; the laws 
of matter, as if they meant to be engineers ; the nature 
of light, as if they meant to be physicists ; the princi- 
ples of optics, as if they meant to be astronomers. So, 
too, every line of the greatest and most perfect poets 
bears traces of the utmost care and finish in workman- 
ship ; and every line of the noblest and most exquisite 
prose bears evident marks of curious study in adjective 
and verb, in rhythm and cadence. 

What was it that enabled William Pitt, when hardly 
more than a boy in years, to command universal atten- 
tion in the House of Commons, that has coughed and 
hissed down so many newcomers, and to extort from 
Burke the encomium, " He is not a chip of the old 
block ; he is the old block itself " ? How was it that, 
at the age of twenty-four, he was able to perform the 
high duties of First Lord of the Admiralty and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the announcement of his ap- 
pointment to which office was received in the House 
with a burst of laughter, and to begin so triumphantly 
his long and successful dictatorship ? Though he was 
called in derision " the heaven-born minister," his suc- 
cess was no accident, nor the result merely of extraor- 
dinary natural gifts, but the well-earned reward of 
laborious and thorough preparation. What was the 
secret of Alexander Hamilton's greatness — of the in- 
tellectual power of him who was one of the chief 
founders of our republic ; who shone in war, in law, 
and in statesmanship, and of whom Talleyrand said. 
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that, though he had known all the men of mark in his 
day, he had never known another equal to that Amer- 
ican? Was it extraordinary natural ability? Let 
himself answer. " Men give me credit for genius," 
he said. ^'All the genius I have lies just in this: 
when I have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. 
Day and night it is before me. I explore it in all its 
bearings ; my mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I make the people are pleased to 
call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought." 

Why is it that we are told to beware of the man of 
one book? Because all experience shows that the 
man who has made some great work, some masterpiece 
of genius, like Butler's " Analogy," Burke's " French 
Kevolution," Chilling worth's "Religion of Protest- 
ants," Gibbon's " Decline and Fall," Adam Smith's 
" Wealth of Nations," or Mill's " Logic," his pet, his 
daily and nightly companion, — studying it thoroughly 
and critically till, like the iron atoms of the blood, its 
ideas have become a part of his mental constitution, — 
is, as Dr. Johnson once said, "a dangerous antagonist." 
It is not merely the knowledge which he stores in the 
cells of his memory, concerning the subject or subjects 
of the work, which makes him a hard man to cope 
with, but by the intensity of his study his intellect 
has gained in weight and momentum, and he has de- 
veloped and disciplined his reasoning powers so as to 
become a prompt and vigorous debater, while at the 
same time acquiring a completeness of execution which 
he will carry into every pursuit he may afterwards 
follow. 

By what arts did William Ellery Channing triumph 
over the disadvantages that beset him early in his 
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career ? He tells us that in his youth he was hardly 
able to buy the clothes he needed. But the idea of 
self -improvement had seized him with a firm grip, and 
he determined to be thorough. ^' I wanted to make 
the most of myself," he says ; ^^ I was not satisfied 
with knowing things superficially and by halves, but 
tried to get some comprehensive views of what I stud- 
ied." In a wholly different sphere, the success of the 
great artificer, the late Alvan Clark, whose cunning 
fingers brought the stars nearer and nearer to us 
with each creation of his art, was due to patience and 
thoroughness. It is a little thing to grind glass better 
than other men ; it is a great thing when the grinder 
puts his patience, his caution, the delicacy of his touch, 
and the careful accuracy of his measurement at the 
service of the astronomer, and instantly brings all 
the stars of heaven nearer to his gaze, while bringing 
within the range of observation some that he never 
saw before. 

When Charles Dickens was asked to read a new 
selection, he said that he had not had time to prepare 
for it ; he was in the habit of reading a piece once a 
day for six months before reciting it to the public. It 
is said that Euskin's idol, the painter Turner, though 
he began poor, and did a deal of drudgery for a pit- 
tance, never slighted the humblest piece of work. He 
did everything thoroughly and conscientiously, making 
each day's work an advance upon that of its prede- 
cessor. " I have neglected nothing," was the explana- 
tion given by Nicolas Poussin, the greatest of French 
historical painters, and the superior even of Claude in 
landscape painting, of his success. When Macready 
was playing in the country theatres of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, before he ventured on the London 
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stage, he made it a rule, whether he had large audi- 
ences or only two or three listeners, invariably to do 
his best. Like Barton Booth, he would play to a 
man in the pit. '^ Before the most meagre audiences 
ever assembled," he once said, " it has been my inva- 
riable practice to strive my best, using the opportu- 
nity as a lesson ; and I am conscious of having derived 
great benefit from the rule. I used to call it acting 
to myself." 

Why have our naval captains shown such a mastery 
of their calling ? Is it not because no one of them has 
ever come to the command of a ship ^' through the 
cabin windows," but has begun at the bottom ? because 
each, as a midshipman, has had ^' to learn all the 
ropes," and make himself familiar with every detail 
concerning a man-of-war, and the way to manage her 
in fair weather or foul ? because he has been obliged 
to climb shrouds and man yards, to set and furl sails 
alike in winter's storm and sleet and in summer's 
calm? 

There is no more important part of self-culture than 
the acquisition of the habit of thoroughness. It is a 
happy day in a young man's life when he has learned 
to i*ecognize the charm of well-rounded, finished, per- 
fect work. As Dr. J. F. Clarke justly says : " It is a 
celestial inspiration, which lifts the soul above worldly 
vanities and low ambitions, and ennobles the whole of 
life. To have a smattering of three or four languages 
— how little satisfaction it gives ! But to be able to 
speak and write one with consummate ease and cor- 
rectness — what a pleasure, what a sense of mastery, 
it imparts ! " 

Let every young man, then, resolve to be thorough. 
Let him study the examples of the foremost men in 
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his calling, and strive, at whatever cost of toil and 
drudgery and self-denial, to master completely, in all 
its breadth and in all its details, the art, craft, business, 
or profession to which he has dedicated his days. 
Lord Somers told Addison that, having been obliged 
to search among old records, the task, which at the 
outset was intolerably irksome, became so exceedingly 
pleasant that he preferred it to reading Virgil or Cicero, 
although classical literature had been his constant 
delight. Up to the point of efficiency, when one is 
learning a trade or profession, there is comparatively 
little joyousness in his labor ; but with the conscious- 
ness of mastery, of thorough knowledge and aptness, 
comes a feeling of strength, of self-satisfaction, of 
superiority, which takes away all sense of drudgery, 
and makes the pursuit of one's occupation a source of 
constant delight. 



CHAPTER X 

STRENGTH OF WILL AND DECISION 

^ Seize this yery minnte ; 
What yon can do, or dream yon can, beg^ it ; 
Boldness has g^nins, power, and mag^o in it/' — Goethe. 

** A subtle-tempered will, 
Which bends, like perfect steel, to spring again and thrust." 

^' One of the most important lessons that experience 
teaches," says Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, in his latest work, 
" The Map of Life, Conduct, and Character," " is that, 
on the whole, success depends more upon character 
than upon either intellect or fortune." Of course, as 
Mr. Lecky adds, there are many works of genius which 
are in their own nature essentially intellectual; yet 
the most splendid success in life will often be found 
to be due much less to extraordinary intellectual gifts 
than to extraordinary strength and tenacity of will — 
to the abnormal courage, perseverance, and work- 
power, which spring from it, or to the tact and judg- 
ment which make men skillful in seizing opportunities, 
and which, of all intellectual qualities, are most closely 
allied with character. 

How important are these considerations, and how 
deeply should they be pondered by the beginners in 
every calling I The larger one's experience in human 
affairs, the more strongly will he be convinced that, 
among the moral qualities which command success, 
none is more essential than that strength of will which 
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insures prompt decision and action in all circumstances 
and emergencies. 

Next in importance to a sound judgment is decision. 
He who combines the soundest judgment with the 
greatest rapidity of decision and energy in executing 
his plans will push his way the fastest and climb the 
highest up the steeps of success. Thousands of men 
who are possessed of every other qualification for get- 
ting on in the world fail from lack of decision. Bacon 
justly complains of them that through fastidiousness, 
timidity, or mental slowness they object too much, 
consult too long, adventure too little, repent too soon, 
and seldom drive business home. The world was not 
made for slow, squeamish, timid people, but for those 
who act instantaneously and with power. Better de- 
cide wrong occasionally than be forever hesitating and 
vacillating, with the weakness, misery, and disaster that 
follow from a chronic habit of doubt. " To do any- 
thing worth doing in the world," says Sydney Smith, 
" we must not stand shivering on the brink, Jd thint 
ing of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will not do 
to be perpetually calculating risks and adjusting nice 
chances. It did all very well before the Flood ; but 
at present a man waits and doubts and hesitates, and 
consults his brother and his uncle and his first cousins 
and his particular friends, till one day he finds that 
he is sixty-five years of age ; that he has lost so much 
time in consulting friends, that he has no time left to 
follow their advice." On the other hand, the very reso- 
lution to succeed, when formed by a man of iron will, 
overleaps all barriers to success, and wins it in defi- 
ance of opposition. Like Virgil's boatman, he can 
succeed, because he thinks he can, — possitj quia 
posse videtur. 
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There is hardly any calling in which promptness 
of decision is not often imperiously demanded. The 
great Russian captain, Suvaroff, laid great stress on 
potency of will as an element of success. ^' You can 
only half will," he said to men who failed. Of what 
use are the most splendid other gifts, if one lacks de- 
cision — if, when an opportunity occurs, one fails to 
grasp it — if one hesitates, and ponders, and debates, 
and calculates chances, till it has fled forever ? What 
is more pitiable than a man with no stability of purpose, 
who is at the mercy of the last opinion he has listened 
to, who is unable to make up his mind, or, having 
made it up, to keep to his decision, who can see and 
approve the right, yet drifts helplessly toward the 
wrong ? The victories and defeats in life often turn 
on minutes. Crises are ever and anon occurring, the 
seizing of which is triumph, the neglect of which is 
ruin. How often a lawyer, when conducting a case in 
court, needs to have all his wits about him and to de- 
cide upon his policy without delay ! A sudden turn 
in the case, the introduction of unexpected testimony, 
an unlooked-for ruling by the judge, an unexpected 
line of argument taken by the opposing counsel, may 
necessitate a complete '^ change of base " and demand 
an instant decision as to the course to be adopted. 
The physician, too, must have his mind at his fingers' 
ends. He must keep cool when his patient gets scared. 
It matters not with how much medical lore his head 
is crammed ; it is useless unless in a critical moment 
it is instantly available. In trade, in financial spec- 
idation of all kinds, success depends not only on a 
vigilant watch of the markets, but on quick decision 
in acting upon the knowledge thus obtained. An 
hour's hesitation, even a few minutes' delay, may rob 
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one of a golden opportunity for adding to his worldly 
store. 

Too many youngmen who might otherwise succeed in 
life are like the Alliance that fought the French Revo- 
lution, which, as Chamf ort said, was always behind by 
a day, by an army, by an idea. In critical moments 
they vacillate, like Louis XVI., whose pitiful lack of 
decision and nerve prevented him, in his escape from 
Paris to the frontier of France, from passing round 
the barrier in the highway at Varennes. Instead of 
acting promptly, he hesitated, and discussed the fine 
quality of the Burgundy offered him at the village inn, 
and that hesitation was his ruin. In twenty or thirty 
minutes he might have been safe among his friends, 
but through his delay in the little parlor, outside 
events shaped themselves in the fatal grooves of that 
long procession of shame and suffering which ended 
with the guillotine. The fatal effects of indecision 
were never more strikingly shown than in the career 
of this amiable but weak-minded monarch. His 
fate proves that weak amiability, in its efforts to 
do good, may work more mischief than a vicious dis- 
position in its efforts to do evil. With many vir- 
tues, with a genuine love for the French people, 
and an ardent desire to do his duty, he yet proved 
one of the worst rulers France ever had. Of the 
qualities which the necessities of his position de- 
manded — eagle-eyed discernment, iron will, prompt 
and inflexible decision, and daring courage — he 
had none, and France was permitted to plunge into 
a revolution which cost millions of lives, and left 
terrible effects felt to this hour. The same lack of 
will-power hurled Louis Philippe from his throne, 
when a few brigades of soldiers and blank cartridges 
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would have saved his kingdom from the Revolution 
of 1848. 

It is an unfortunate fact, illustrating the law of 
compensation, that breadth of mind — the ability to 
see all sides of a subject — is often fatal to decision of 
character. The man of many-sided mind finds every 
volition checked by some antagonistic idea. Hence, 
the development of the intellect tends to the weaken- 
ing of the will. A man like Hamlet, who sees vividly 
the two sides of a subject, the advantages of two dif- 
ferent policies or courses of action, finds it hard to 
choose either. Even in the literary profession deci- 
sion of mind is of great importance. A great deal of 
the magic of the pen lies in the prompt concentration 
of the thoughts upon a single subject. Once begin to 
dillydally or dawdle with your theme, let the mind 
wander off to other topics, look at the ceiling, bite your 
nails, and otherwise indulge in listlessness, and you 
waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and squander 
the nervous energy necessary for your work. 

Above all is decision required on the field of arms, 
where the issue often turns on one of two movements, 
executed amid clouds of smoke and the thunder of 
guns that seem to shake the solid globe. It was in 
such moments that the genius of Napoleon shone forth 
with the highest lustre. " The truest wisdom," he 
held, ^' is a resolute determination." He had that rare 
vigor of decision which enables one, when two very 
important objects present themselves, to seize the more 
important and sacrifice the other — a trait which dis- 
plays not only the great captain, but the great man. 
He used to say that, although a battle may last a 
whole day, there are generally some ten minutes in 
which the result is practically decided ; and this he 
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illustrated by his own course at Areola and Rivoli. 
In each of these battles he saw at a certain moment 
that the fight was going against him, and at once 
adopted other tactics which won him a splendid vic- 
tory. How many generals have lost the opportunity 
of victory through their excessive anxiety to be per- 
fectly prepared for battle ! How different Napoleon's 
conduct in his Egyptian expedition ! Hardly had he 
disembarked at Alexandria when he advanced against 
that city, and assaulted it with a mere handful of his 
troops, without waiting for his artillery. "It is a 
principle of war," says he, " that when one can use 
the thunderbolt, it should be preferred to cannon." 
Who does not admire the intrepidity and decision of 
that hard fighter. Admiral Farragut, in Mobile Bay, 
when, despite the torpedoes that had just sunk the 
Tecumseh, he ordered the fleet to press on. " Go on ! " 
he shouted. " Four bells. Captain Dayton, go ahead ! 
Jouett, full speed ! " and the dread line was passed. 
The torpedoes snapped, but did not explode, and a 
disastrous defeat was converted into a brilliant vic- 
tory. Who is ignorant of the mighty results that fol- 
lowed Caesar's bold decision to cross the Rubicon ? or 
who can doubt that the swift advance of Hannibal on 
Rome, after the overwhelming defeat of the Romans 
at Cannae, or the advance of Henry of Navarre on 
Paris immediately after the battle of Ivry, or that 
of Charles Stuart on London in 1745, would have 
changed the course of human history ? 

The well-known conversationalist, Richard Sharp, 
says of some noted man that his audible pronuncia- 
tion of the two monosyllables " Aye " and " No " made 
his fortune. But most fortunes have been lost by the 
utterance of the former. Among the tributes to the 
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late editor of the " North American Review," Allen 
Thomdike Rice, was one by his successor, Mr. Lloyd 
Bryce, who began it by saying that Mr. Rice knew 
how to say " No ! " " When I was a child," Mr. Rice 
used to observe, '^ my mother would often stand me on 
a chair, and make me repeat * No, No, No.' " Wise, 
terse teaching ! Truly has Dr. Johnson characterized 
" No " as " a monosyllable the easiest learned by a 
child, but the most difficult to practice by the man, 
which contains within it the import of a life, the weal 
or woe of an eternity ! " Sainte-Beuve, the celebrated 
French critic, says of F^n^lon, in his' admirable cavr 
serie on the good bishop, that he lacked that irritabil- 
ity of good sense and of reason which makes one say 
" No " with vehemence — that direct, prompt, and 
somewhat blunt faculty which Boileau carried into 
literature and Bossuet into theology. This inability 
to say " No " with vehemence, or at least, unalterably, 
has been the rock on which thousands of men have 
been shipwrecked, who might otherwise have made 
life's voyage victoriously. It makes " all the differ- 
ence in the world " whether one contracts early a 
habit of uttering with facility and frequency the little'^^ 
monosyllable " Yes," or that yet more diminutive one, 
" No." It may be an unpleasant fact to recognize, but 
it is none the less true, that the contracting of the 
one habit or the other often determines the question 
whether one is to be a freeman or a slave — whether 
he is to be a help or a clog on the world's progress — 
whether he is to roll through life in a coach-and-two, 
or hobble along on crutches. 

Promptness of decision ^.Uied to invincible courage 
and energy was a leading quality of the eminent man 
of business and philanthropist, Sir Thomas Fowell 
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Buxton. When he advocated the abolition of slavery 
in the British West Indies he encountered a howling 
tempest of opposition. All the artillery of prayers, 
entreaties, flatteries, and threats was directed against 
him to induce him to postpone his motion in the House 
of Commons, but in vain. " What shall I say, when 
I hear people abusing you ? " asked one of his friends 
when the storm was fiercest, " Say," he replied, snap- 
ping his fingers — " say that I " 

Will you tell me that strength of will is inborn, and 
cannot be acquired ? Will you say that decision, like 
bodily vigor, is God-given — purely constitutional — 
a product of organization- and temperament — and, 
therefore, not capable of culture ? If you think so, 
you have a supporter of your opinion in the sage of 
Concord. " Success," says Emerson, " is a constitu- 
tional trait. The affirmative force is in one and not in 
another, as one horse has the spring in himself and 
another in the whip." If this be true, then all exhorta- 
tions to young men to be decided are a waste of words. 
It is true that some men are born with a firm texture 
of muscle, tough sinews, strong nerves, and, perhaps 
in consequence, with great force of will, while other 
men are born with feeble will-power. You can no 
more make a Luther, a Knox, a Napoleon, or an 
Andrew Jackson out of a man with a flabby will than 
you can make lace ruffles out of hemp, or an oaken 
beam out of pine wood. But does this prove that 
decision may not be acquired by those who lack it, 
or strengthened by those in whom it is weak ? By no 
means. As many other human powers have not only 
a physical basis in the organization but a moral basis 
in the soul, why may it not be the same with will- 
power and decision of character ? No one will deny 
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that there are instinctive powers of perception and 
cultivated powers of perception, and instinctive good 
temper and a good temper which is the product of 
culture, a natural conscience and a conscience that has 
been trained and educated. 
^ Many men are constitutionally timid ; but do not 
some of them conquer their timidity by effort and 
become conspicuous for heroism ? History, biography, 
and daily experience show that the most shrinking 
pusillanimity may be overcome by moral considera. 
tions, and that the most daring courage may be ac- 
quired and established by habit. Frederick the Great 
fled from his first battle like the veriest poltroon ; yet 
did he not afterward astonish the world by his bravery 
amid the most appalling military disasters ? William 
Wirt tells of an inferior oflScer in our Revolutionary 
War who was nickamed " Captain Death," and who 
was singled out for the most desperate enterprises. 
If a "forlorn hope " was to be sent out or a danger- 
ous battery to be stormed, he was always chosen to 
lead the adventure ; yet it was observed that he was 
never called up for the purpose that he did not turn 
as pale as his namesake at the proposal, and tremble 
from head to foot. Still he never failed to face the 
danger, and went unscathed through all the showers 
of bullets he encountered. If cowardice may be over- 
come by moral considerations, by the sense of shame, 
training, and discipline, why may not the infirmity of 
irresolution be conquered, and a habit of decision be 
formed in the same way ? Certainly it can ; and, more- 
over, the quickness and tenacity of decision which are 
the growth of culture, painstaking, and a sensitive 
conscience give one a far greater power to do and to 
endure than the organic, instinctive will-force and 
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resolution hidden in the convolutions of the brain, 
and in the force which drives the blood through the 
arteries. 

Dr. J. F. Clarke, in his admirable work on Self- 
Culture, after admitting that there is a constitutional 
force of will which insures success, adds : " But suc- 
cess does not come merely from constitutional force ; 
if it did, the savage would not retire before the civil- 
ized man. Culture adds a new force to nature. The 
early white settlers of Kentucky soon became more 
than a match for the Indians in everything in which 
the Indian excelled. They learned to know the forest 
signs as well as the Indians, or even better ; they 
became better marksmen, quicker in their perceptions, 
more rapid in their actions, and in a hand-to-hand 
struggle they could master the Indian. Education in 
the white man has added a force to nature." 

William Wirt, in his celebrated address to the stu- 
dents of Rutgers College about fifty years ago, — an 
address which was afterwards published in London 
and translated into French and German, — said : 
^' Success in life depends far more upon decision of 
character than upon the possession of what is called 
genius. . . . The man who is perpetually hesitating 
as to which of two things he will do, will do neither. 
. . . Gentlemen, take your course wisely, but firmly ; 
and having taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolu- 
tion, and the Alps and Pyrenees will sink before you. 
The whole empire of learning will be at your feet." 

Let every young man who would be a power, not a 
cipher in the world, give heed to these noble words of 
Wirt. Let him shut his ears to the enfeebling, dis- 
piriting doctrines of Fatalism, and cultivate decision 
of character. Let him strive to attain that strength 
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of will, that decisiveness of purpose and of action by 
which life's Gordian knots are instantly cut, obstacles 
overcome, perplexities expelled like a fog before a stiff 
northwester, and success snatched from the jaws of 
death and despair. Failing in this, his may be the 
despairing wail of the gifted Hartley Coleridge : — 

** Oh, woeful impotence of weak resolve, 
Recorded rashly to the writer's shame ! 

Days pass away, and Time's large orbs revolve, 
And every day beholds me still the same ; 

Till oft-neglected purpose loses aim, 
And hope becomes a flat, unheeded lie, 

And Conscience, weary of the work of blame. 
In seeming slumbers droops her wistful eye. 
As if she would resign her unregarded ministry.'' 

" You are now at the age," said the eloquent La- 
mennais, addressing a gay youth, " at which a decision 
must be formed by you ; a little later, and you may 
have to groan within the tomb which you yourself 
have dug, without the power of rolling away the stone. 
That which the easiest becomes a habit in us is the 
will. Learn, then, to will strongly and decisively ; 
thus fix your floating life, and leave it no longer to be 
carried hither and thither, like a withered leaf, by 
every wind that blows." 



CHAPTER XI 

BE, AND BELT UPON, YOUESELF 

'* I learned that no man in God's wide earth is either willing or able 
to help any other man/' — Pestalozzi. 

Some fifty years ago an enterprising costumer in New 
York used to head all his advertisements with the 
words in large capitals, ^' I am myself alone ! " The 
reader smiled at the announcement as a mark of eccen- 
tricity ; but would it not be better for themselves and 
the community, if men generally would cherish the 
same self -estimate ? Would not the world be bene- 
fited if every man in it should believe, and feel in the 
very centre of his being, that he is, and can be, him- 
self only — would cease striving to be somebody else, 
and would cherish that self-respect which Sir Philip 
Sidney regarded as the " chief nurse of magnanimity,'* 
and which Sir John Herschel deemed '^the comer 
stone of all virtue ! " The first duty of every man in 
starting in life is to get a clear, definite, adequate 
sense of his own selfhood or personality, and then to 
give to his faculties of body, mind, and soul the high- 
est possible development. This is the specific work 
of civilization. In savagery every man is the dupli- 
cate of another. In civilization, which offers the free- 
dom and the variety of situations necessary to develop 
individual peculiarities and traits, men are widely 
contrasted. 
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Every man who would make the most of himself 
should say to himself : '^ I am myself alone. I have 
no duplicate. When God created me he differentiated 
me from all other men. I have peculiar gifts, however 
small. If others can do things which I cannot, I, too, 
can do things which they cannot do. It is my duty 
to develop to the utmost the powers given to me, to 
give to them the highest possible perfection, and not 
allow my employments, my environment, or the exam- 
ple of others to rob me of my selfhood, my distinctive 
personality. An integral and responsible part of the 
great system of society, I owe it to society and to the 
Author of my being, to evoke the good elements of 
my nature and to repress the bad, to the best of my 
abiHty." 

Find out, therefore, young man, by a searching self- 
examination, what you are, of what materials you are 
made up, what are your capabilities and defects, and 
then resolve to get out of yourself the most that is 
possible. Cultivate all your faculties, mental, moral, 
spiritual, and social, and let nothing within you run 
to waste. Do not skulk up and down in the world 
like a charity boy, an interloper, or as if apologizing 
for having been bom. Do not be an echo, a copyist, 
an imitator, or repeater of some one else, but be simply 
yourself. Remember that, as our Concord sage has 
said, Shakespeares will never be made by the study of 
Shakespeare — that the Scipionism of Scipio is pre- 
cisely that part he could not borrow. In choosing a 
calling consult your adaptations, your natural bent, and 
follow the promptings — the strong, constant prompt- 
ings, not the whims or fleeting inclinations — of your 
own nature. Be true to yourself, if you would have 
the world be true to you. Having found out where 
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your main strength lies, the pursuit for which you are 
best fitted, follow that pursuit bravely, manfully, look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor Jthe left, forward 
nor backward. Again, do not beg of others an in- 
dorsement of your abilities. If you are conscious of 
ability, you are your own best indorser. Edward 
Emerson, in his sketch of his father's life, tells of 
a certain pushing young lecturer who visited Concord, 
and, seeing Mr. Emerson in his audience, promptly 
asked an acquaintance for a note of introduction. 
Early the next evening, armed with his note, he ap- 
peared at Emerson's door. He was met with the cour- 
tesy that never failed to any guest, no matter how 
wearying. The young lecturer, taking the initiative, 
talked of his work and his success; he told of the 
various noted men who had given him indorsement, 
and finally he asked Mr. Emerson himself to give him 
one. " My young friend," Emerson replied, " do you 
not know that there is but one person who can recom- 
mend you?" "Who is that, sir?" the young man 
asked, puzzled but alert. The answer came gravely, 
almost solemnly, " Yourself." A better reply could 
not have been given. But whether you ask advice or 
not, you will find at every turn friends and relatives 
bursting with advice which they are only too ready to 
volunteer, crying " Lo, here ! " and, " Lo, there ! " 
but if you adopt their counsel, and come to grief, you 
will find that they have mysteriously disappeared, or 
are powerless to help you. 

Books well chosen are among the best friends and 
helpers ; but even their counsel must not be adopted 
too implicitly. What says the strenuous advocate 
of self -trust we have just quoted? "They are for 
nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a book, 
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than be Warped by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit, and be made a satellite instead of a system." In 
reading the best books, — the masterpieces on which 
the ages have stamped their approval, — you take your 
predecessors into counsel; they fill up the gaps of 
your personal experience and acquisitions, stimulate 
your thinking faculty, and furnish you with the hived 
wisdom of the ages. But you should not veil your eyes 
in abject shame before their authority, however awe- 
inspiring, but, as some one has said, become modestly 
defiant in their presence, and vindicate the equal di- 
vinity of your nature. " Go to ; I would wrestle with 
thee ! " should be the thought dominant in your mind, 
and not a slavish submission to a great reputation ; 
and you should not quit the struggle until your mettle 
has been fully tested. 

All the men who have made their mark in the world 
have done so, not by imitation, which they would have 
scorned, but by self-assertion. It has been well ob- 
served that the god of our Scandinavian ancestors was 
not a Zeus, hurling thunderbolts, but a Thor, wield- 
ing a hammer. The Greek god shed arrows of fate ; 
the Scandinavian beat down obstacles. What was it 
that made German unity, so long the despairing cry of 
patriotic Teutons, an accomplished fact ? Was it not 
the sublime self-confidence of the man of ^^ blood and 
iron," the stalwart Bismarck, who years before had 
said of the longed-for change, when it seemed most 
hopeless, " It will come, and it will come through me." 
One of the ablest business men of New York, Mr. 
D. O. Mills, recently said that " a great many young 
men waste their best years in waiting to fill dead men's 
shoes. When they get them, the shoes are usually 
several sizes too large for their new owners." There 
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was never a truer proverb than the saying that rich 
young men, who begin where their fathers left off, 
usually leave off where their fathers began. Our mo- 
tive power is found, not in what we have, but in what 
we lack; and therefore inherited wealth, except in 
rare cases, instead of spurring to further acquisition, 
becomes " a title deed to sloth." 

An eminent English lawyer. Sir James Scarlett, in 
speaking of the di£Qculty of getting a start in his pro- 
fession, once said that no man ought to be called to 
the bar who has not an income of a hundred pounds a 
year. There was never a greater mistake. A thou- 
sand lives of beginners, not only in law, but in various 
other callings, might be cited to prove the contrary, 
to show that such an independent income would gen- 
erally be fatal to success. We should hesitate to differ 
from so high an authority on the strength of our own 
judgment ; but other authorities, even more weighty, 
have held an opinion exactly the contrary to Scarlett's ; 
they have held that an assured income, even though 
very moderate, would destroy the chief stimulus to ex- 
ertion. Lord Chancellor Talbot said once, as truly 
as pithily, that " parts and poverty are the only things 
needed by the law student." When a parent con- 
sulted Lord Chancellor Thurlow concerning the best 
means his son could adopt to secure success at the 
bar, the jurist replied : " Let your son spend his own 
fortune, marry, and spend his wife's, and then go to 
the bar ; there will be little fear of his failure." A 
strange counsel, the reader may exclaim ; but Thur- 
low's observation had taught him that the man who 
has a sure means of support has not that inducement 
to put his shoulder to the wheel, which stimulates and 
goads him who feels the pressure of poverty. For 
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the same reason Thurlow withheld from Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, when he was a poor strujggling lawyer, a 
conimissionship of bankruptcy which he had promised 
him, saying that it was a favor to Eldon to withhold 
it. " He had learnt," says Eldon, " that I was by 
nature very indolent, and that it was only want that 
could make me very industrious." 

One of the first lessons which a young man needs 
to learn, if he would get on in the world or achieve 
any good for himself or others, is the necessity of self- 
reliance. It is but little, at best, that others can do 
for him, however willing to help him on. Friends, 
affection, and human sympathy may go with us to the 
beach, but every man must set sail for himself in the 
voyage of life and steer his own ship. By his own 
skill and observation of the stars and the weather must 
he pilot himself amid the rocks and quicksands and 
whirlpools that threaten to wreck him, and with his 
own right arm must he defend himself from the pirates 
and freebooters that infest every sea. The difficulties, 
hardships, struggles, and trials which the beginner 
deprecates are positive blessings. They knit his 
sinews more firmly and teach him, if he boldly con- 
fronts them, self-confidence, just as by wrestling with 
a powerful athlete we increase our own strength and 
learn the secret of his skill. It was by having to 
grapple early and often in his legal career with that 
giant of the bar, Jeremiah Mason, that Daniel Web- 
ster acquired his mastery of the law and its practice. 

"Ability and necessity," said that wise teacher 
Pythagoras, " dwell near each other." It is not in the 
sheltered garden, still less in the hothouse, but on ex- 
posed cliffs, where the storms rage most violently, that 
the toughest plants are reared. Peril is the very ele- 
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ment in which power is developed. How does the 
great statesman become such ? Not, to use a phrase 
of Burke's, by being " rocked and swaddled and 
dandled into a legislator," but by persistence through 
continual failures and defeats. So with the diploma^ 
tist ; a Talleyrand, a Palmerston, or a Bismarck be- 
comes master of his art, not chiefly by triumphing, 
but by being baffled, thwarted, checkmated, again and 
again. One of the greatest mistakes which parents 
make is to overwork and painfully scrimp and econo- 
mize, that they may leave at death means enough to 
give their vigorous and healthy children " a start in 
the world ; " it is rather an almost certain means of 
keeping them in poverty and obscurity. Who are 
the foremost men at the bar, in medicine, and in the 
pulpit ? Nine tenths of them have found their motive 
power in what they lacked ; they have been spurred 
on by a consciousness of want and self-dependence, and 
have climbed up the steeps of their profession by 
their own unassisted energies. , 

So in all other pursuits. What was the course pur- 
sued by those merchants, engineers, musical composers, 
painters, and artists of every kind who have risen 
to eminence from the chilling depths of obscurity, 
poverty, and want ? Did they beg the help of other 
men ? Did they feel a dim, indistinct consciousness 
that they might, could, or would do something, if 
they only knew what it was, and so wander about 
in search of a suitable employment? Did they 
spend a long time in anxiously calculating risks 
and adjusting chances, and seek ^' to take a bond of 
fate, and make assurance doubly sure " ? No such 
thing. Read the lives of these men, and you will learn 
that they had a deep and abiding faith in themselves. 
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— that they early made up their minds what they 
wished to do, and set themselves with all the energy 
they could command to do it. If mechanics, they 
converted into magician's wands the poorest tools of 
their trade ; if philosophers, they studied the phe- 
nomena of nature as readily in the open air as in an 
observatory or laboratory ; if painters, they sketched 
with chalk or charcoal if necessary, or plundered the 
family cat for material for their brushes ; if poets, they 
poured forth their golden songs from the garret or the 
plough-tail. 

The biographies of the most successful men in all 
the callings of life show that they found out for what 
work they were fitted, and did it with all their might, 
not only without aid or advice from brothers or uncles 
or first cousins or particular friends, but often in de- 
fiance of advice, warnings, remonstrances, opposition, 
and sneers. To have little or no faith in one's self, to 
lean on others for support, to be always an imitator or 
copyist, to be perpetually thinking of what one might, 
could, or would do under "more favorable circum- 
stances," or if only this thing or that were dififerent, — 
these are fatal signs of lack of power. The successful 
man in these days of overstocked professions and in- 
tense competition is he who, instead of sighing, " if I 
but had an opening ! " makes a way when he cannot find 
one ; who compels the very difficulties and hindrances 
at which other men are moaning and standing still to 
be ministers and aids to his advancement. The block 
of granite, which is an obstacle in their pathway, be- 
comes a stepping-stone in his. A lad who played the 
piano very skillfully once said to Mozart, " Herr Ka- 
peUmeister, I should like very much to compose some- 
thing. How am I to begin ? " 
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" Pho, pho ! " said Mozart, " you must wait." 

"But you," rejoined the boy, "composed much 
earlier." 

" But I asked nothing about it," retorted Mozart. 
" If one has the spirit of a composer, he writes because 
he cannot help it." 

In studying the lives of successful and unsuccessful 
men, the question has often suggested itself to us, 
What is it that differentiates two youths so that, 
placed in the same circumstances, — subjected alike 
to those "twin jailers of the human heart, low birth 
and iron fortune," — one will be full of curiosity, 
eager for knowledge, burning to know the meanings of 
novel words, the causes of things, etc. ; while the other, 
incurious, will plod on in stolid ignorance, prying into 
no secrets, never once asking, " Why is this thing so ? " 
" What does that strange word mean ? " and content 
to travel in the one low, unchanging rut in which he 
started, without the faintest desire for self -culture ? 

This question has been suggested to us by the history 
of a poor, friendless English boy, the child of the ob- 
scurest parents, — Samuel Lee, born in 1783, died in 
1852, — whose achievements in self-culture under the 
most disheartening circumstances almost stagger be- 
lief. Certainly they are more marvelous than almost 
any of those portrayed by Craik in his well-known 
book, " The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties." 
Sent to a charity school at Lognor, near Shrewsbury, 
the lad made such snail-like progress that his master 
pronounced him one of the dullest boys that ever had 
passed under his hand. Apprenticed to a carpenter, 
he worked at the trade until he was twenty-one, and 
to occupy his vacant hours took to reading. Puzzl<^ 
by some Latin words which he encountered, and 
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ing the Latiix language read in a Catholic chapel 
where he was working, he resolved, at the age of 
seventeen, to learn that tongue. Buying a second- 
hand Latin grammar, he rose early and studied late 
till he had learned it by heart. He next bought an 
. old Latin dictionary and Beza's Latin Testament, and 
began translating. In his eighteenth year he read, 
unaided, the Latin Bible, Florus, some of Cicero's Ora- 
tions, Caesar's " Commentaries," Justin, Sallust, Virgil, 
Horace's Odes, and Ovid's Epistles. But, asks the 
reader, as he had to live on his wages (then six shil- 
lings a week; later, eight shillings), how could he 
buy all these books ? "I never had all at once," 
said the poor student, " but generally read one book, 
and sold it, the price of which, with a little added, 
enabled me to buy another ; and this, being read, was 
sold to procure the next." 

Ending his apprenticeship at carpentry, he resolved 
to learn Greek, and, buying a Greek grammar, a 
Testament, and Schrevelius's Lexicon, set himself to 
master that difficult tongue. He wrote out all of 
Huntingford's "Greek Exercises," and then trans- 
lated Xenophon's " CyropaBdia," Plato's " Dialogues," 
parts of Homer's " Iliad " and " Odyssey," Pytha- 
goras's " Golden Verses," with Hierocles's " Commen- 
tary," Lucian's " Dialogues of the Dead," some of 
the Greek " Poetae Minores," and the " Antigone " of 
Sophocles. While repairing, one day, some benches 
in a synagogue, he saw a Hebrew Bible, and felt a 
desire to read it. An inflammation of the eyes and 
" every possible discouragement " from those around 
him now threatened to hinder his progress ; but study 
had become " his greatest happiness," and he returned 
to it daily for the enjoyment it yielded and as a rest 
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from manual toil. Buying Bythner's Hebrew Gram- 
mar, with his " Lyra Prophetiea " and a Psalter, he 
read the latter, Onkelos's Targum, some of the 
Syriac Testament, and some of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch. 

He was now nearly twenty-five years old, and had a 
stock of tools worth <£25. Sent to Worcester to re- 
pair a house, he began to reflect that his studies, how- 
ever fascinating, were practically useless to one in his 
situation, and, marrying, sold his books, and looked 
to his trade of carpentry as his only means of self- 
support. A carpenter he might have remained to the 
end of his days, but for a fire in the house he was re- 
pairing, which destroyed the chest of tools with which 
he was earning a living. Destitution now stared him 
in the face. He was cast upon the world, as he said, 
'^ without a friend, a shilling, or any means of subsist- 
ence." But this very accident, which seemed to him 
to bode nothing but ruin, was ultimately the very 
means of lifting him out of obscurity and conducting 
him to the high position which his arduous labors 
had fitted him to fill. Too poor to buy new tools, he 
thought, while devising means to keep the wolf from 
his door, of opening a primary school and teaching 
children their letters and some of the most elementary 
branches of education; but with all his mastery of 
languages, he was defective in the humblest branches 
of knowledge, and therefore set promptly and reso- 
lutely to work to learn arithmetic and penmanship 
sufficiently to teach them to little children. 

Gradually the extraordinary attainments and sim- 
ple, sterling character of Lee won him friends, and the 
story of " the learned carpenter " was bruited far and 
wide. Presently the news of his disaster reached the 
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ears of Rev. Dr. Scott, a kind-hearted clergyman of 
his native village, who sent for him, and, on inves- 
tigating his acquirements, found an erudition which 
filled him with surprise. Supplied by this gentleman, 
and by an eminent Oriental scholar to whom the 
doctor introduced him, with the necessary books, Lee 
now attacked and mastered in succession the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindoostanee tongues, continuing to 
prosecute his studies even while serving as a private 
in the local militia. At length his benefactor found 
him a master's situation in a school in Shrewsbury, 
and also an opportunity to teach in private ; and 
finally, in 1813, helped him, at the age of thirty, to 
enter the University of Cambridge, from which, after 
a course of study in which, strange to say, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his mathematical acquirements, 
he was graduated in 1818. 

In 1819 Lee was elected to fill the chair of Arabic 
in the University. In 1822 he received the degree of 
D. D. from the University of Halle, and in 1833 the 
same from the University of Cambridgie. At this time 
he was master of eighteen languages. In 1831 he 
was made professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and held the chair till 1848, when he be- 
came rector of Barley, where he died on December 16, 
1852. Lack of space prevents us from naming the 
many learned, critical, theological, and historical works, 
and translations of the Bible into Syriac and Malay, 
and of certain books of it into Arabic, Coptic, Persic, 
and Hindoostanee, made by this tireless scholar, who 
was certainly one of the profoundest linguists of his 
age. 

What an extraordinary example of self-education 
does his life present ! How full of cheer and inspira- 
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tion to poor, struggling young students of appar- 
ently mediocre abilities ! It shows that no situation 
in life is so low as not to afford opportunities for self- 
culture and usefulness. As the poor gardener's boy 
said to the Duke of Argyle, who asked how he had 
learned to read Newton's " Principia," " One has only 
to know the twenty-six letters of the alphabet in order 
to learn everything else that one wishes." Lee^s story 
reveals, again, a radical, inherent difference in him 
from other youths, that accounts for his ultimate emi- 
nence and their obscurity. Instead of asking some 
educated man to tell him the meaning of the Latin 
words he encountered, he got a dictionary and taught 
himself. Not one other boy in ten thousand — more 
probably, in fifty thousand — would have done this. 
Finally, Lee's life shows that, no matter what lions 
are in the way, the poor, struggling youth has but to 
persevere in his efforts at self-culture, and he will in- 
fallibly find helpers and his proper place at last. 



CHAPTER Xn 

PLUCK 

** The stupid cant, * He went too far/ despise, 
And learn that to be bold is to be wise." — Swift. 

A WRITER in ^^ Blackwood's Magazine" relates a strik- 
ing incident in the life of Nassau William Senior, 
professor of political economy at Oxford University. 
When examined for his bachelor's degree he was 
" plucked." He failed in divinity, which, as it was 
then the first subject on which the aspirant was ex- 
amined, rendered fruitless any amount of general ac- 
quisition, and insured immediate rejection. Nowise 
distrustful of himself, the young man determined to 
try again, and meanwhile looked out for a private 
tutor with whom to read. He called upon Kichard 
Whately, afterward archbishop of Dublin, and ex- 
pressed a wish to be received by him as his pupil. 
Whately scarcely took the trouble to look his visitor 
in the face, but coolly answered, — 

"You were plucked, I believe. I never receive 
pupils unless I see reason to assume that they mean to 
aspire at honors." 

" I mean to aspire at honors." 

" You do, do you ? " was the rejoinder. " May I 
ask what class you intend to take ? " 

" A first class," said Senior coolly. 

Whately 's brow relaxed. He seemed tickled with 
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the idea that a lad who had been plucked in November 
should propose to get into the first class in March ; 
and he at once desired the plucky youth to come to be 
coached. Never were tutor and pupil better matched. 
Senior read hard, went up into the schools in March, 
and came out with the highest honors. Similar to 
the pluck of this brave Oxford student was that mani- 
fested a few years ago by an American student, 
Martin A. Quinn, who, when a ragged employee on 
a farm, resolved to get a college education, and set 
about obtaining the means. He began, we are told, by 
trading with his neighbors until he owned a pig, which 
he raised and sold to buy a calf. The calf grew into 
a cow, which was sold, and more pigs and calves were 
bought. By the time he was eighteen Quinn had 
earned two hundred dollars. With this money he 
bought six good milk cows, which he shipped from 
his home in Indiana to Chicago, riding along in the 
freight train to care for them. He reached the city 
with his cows and eleven dollars in cash. Leaving 
his cows at. the stock yards, he went straight to the 
University of Chicago and matriculated. Having 
done this, he sought the steward of the college, told 
his story, and laid a proposition before him. Milk 
was costing the college twenty-five cents a gallon. 
Quinn agreed to furnish it at twenty cents. The 
agreement was made, and the young undergraduate 
dairyman went to seek a place to house his herd. 
One was found, and arrangements for pasture were 
made. For four years Quinn cared for those cows, 
milked them every morning at four o'clock, strained 
the milk, and carried it to the steward. From it he 
averaged three dollars and sixty cents a day, and on 
this he lived and furnished food and shelter for the 
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cows. When he finally graduated he sold the cows 
for one hundred and eighty dollars, with which he 
bought books to study law at Lafayette, Ind. 

Among the elements of worldly success, especially 
in the higher walks of life, is there one more vital 
than that which this young man manifested ? Who 
does not admire the pluck which this incident exem- 
plifies? History abounds with illustrations showing 
that^it is this bull-dog tenacity of purpose that wins 
life's battles, whether fought in the field, the mart, the 
senate, or the forum. In the darkest hours of men's 
lives, it has turned defeat into victory, gloom into 
sunshine. It was the pluck of Athanasius that en- 
abled him, though maligned by his Christian brethren, 
though five times expelled from his archiepiscopal 
palace, and for twenty years an exile and a fugitive, 
compelled to hide himself from the rage of three suc- 
cessive Koman emperors, to triumph at last over all 
his foes, and establish the doctrine with which his 
name is identified. 

It was the pluck of Isaac Newton that led him, 
when he stood at school at the bottom of the lower- 
most form but one, to thrash the boy above him who 
had kicked him, and then to determine to vanquish 
him as a scholar, which he also did, rising to the top 
of his class. It was this quality that was preeminent 
in Liebig in his youth — the " booby " of his school, 
who, when sneeringly asked one day by the master 
what he proposed to become, since he was so poor 
a scholar, answered that he would be a chemist — a 
reply which provoked a laugh of derision from the 
whole school. Yet he lived to become one of the most 
eminent chemists of modern Europe. Who can think 
without a thrill of admiration of that glover's appren- 
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tice in Glasgow, Scotland, who battled with almost 
incredible earnestness and persistence against the ob- 
stacles that confronted him in the acquisition of 
knowledge? Living with a relative, an old woman 
who was too poor to afford him a candle or even a 
bright firelight, he read books in the street by the 
light of a shop window and, when the shop was closed, 
climbed a lamp-post, and, clinging to it with one hand, 
held his book in the other, and thus mastered its con- 
tents. Who can wonder that he became one of his 
country's eminent scholars ? It was by " barn-storm- 
ing, " by a long and dreary apprenticeship in ob- 
scure districts of England, that Kean, as he himself 
declare^, won his spurs as an actor. How long and 
strenuously, against baffling discouragements, did Edi- 
son labor to make the phonograph produce an aspi- 
rated sound I " From eighteen to twenty hours a day, 
for the last seven months, I have worked at this single 
word — speda, I sent into the phonograph * specia,' 
* specia,' ' specia ; ' but the instrument responded 
' pecia,' * pecia,' ' pecia.' It was enough to drive one 
mad. But I held firm, and I have succeeded." 

What was it that stung the little, ugly, stuttering 
Jack Curran into eloquence, and led him to toil till 
he had become one of the most powerful and brilliant 
advocates in Great Britain ? It was the sarcasm of a 
member of a club, — the nickname of " Orator Mum " 
given to him, a law student, when, rising one evening 
to speak, he had failed in a most humiliating way, and 
sat down without uttering a word. What did he then 
do ? Give up ? No ; he began at once committing 
to memory and declaiming, day after day, for several 
hours, with earnestness and distinctness of enunciation, 
before a mirror, passages from the masterpieces of lit- 
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erature. By this practice he gradually overcame his 
defects, and, having Lord Eldon's requisite to distinc- 
tion, viz., " to be not worth a shilling," rose, in spite of 
his physical disadvantages and inborn shyness, to the 
Alpine heights of his profession. So miserably poor 
was he at his start in life that, writing afterward to a 
friend about his marriage, he said, " My wife and I 
were the only furniture of our apartments, and as 
to my rent, it stood pretty much the same chance 
of liquidation as the national debt." John Ashley 
Cooper, the first Earl of Shaftesbury, was born a 
cripple, and could not at any time in life move without 
his man and his crutch. " I was never," he once said, 
" without a dull aching pain of that side." He ^fifered 
also from daily epileptic fits ; yet he became a member 
of Oliver Cromwell's Council, with reference to which 
that man of iron will used to say that " there was no 
one whom he was more at a loss how to manage 
than that Marcus TuUius Cicero, the little man with 
three names, " meaning Shaftesbury. " The little 
man " was afterward made chancellor by Charles II., 
and it is to him that every Englishman and every 
American is indebted for that sheet-anchor of their 
liberties, the Habeas Corpus act. Imprisoned in the 
Tower by the capricious king, and compelled, at last, 
to fly to Holland, where he died, he seems never for 
a moment to have lost his self-confidence, his pluck, or 
his elasticity and buoyancy of spirits. 

Some of the most extraordinary examples of pluck 
under disheartening circumstances have been fur- 
nished by military commanders. Napoleon said of 
one of his marshals, Massena, that " he was not him- 
self until the battle began to go against him; then, 
when the dead fell in ranks about him, were awakened 
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his powers of combination, and he put on terror and 
victory as a robe." Bliicher, the obstinate old Prus- 
sian general, lost nine battles out of ten, but he quickly 
rallied, and showed to Napoleon, after every defeat, a 
more formidable front than before. Defeated and 
wounded, and thrown from his horse at Ligny, he led 
his troops two days later through mud, up steep defiles, 
amid torrents of rain, from Wavre to Waterloo, and 
won with Wellington the immortal victory that sealed 
the fate of his foe. It was the bold onset made by 
a few resolute men against troops that had maintained 
successfully a hard day's combat, that turned the scale, 
at last, at Lutzen, in favor of the Swedes and broke 
the charm of Wallenstein's invincibility. Not in- 
ferior to Massena and the Swedish commanders in 
stubborn pluck and valor under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, was our own great captain in the Civil 
War, George Henry Thomas, who won at Mill Springs 
the first real victory for the Union cause after the dis- 
aster of Bull Kun ; who in Chattanooga, in reply to 
the despairing message of Grant to hold the town, re- 
plied, " We will hold the town till we starve ; " who 
at the battle of Stone Kiver, when, by an overwhelm- 
ing charge of the enemy, the whole right wing of the 
Federal army was swept back three miles, and its 
very existence imperiled, firmly held his ground with 
the centre, and two days afterward, by a bold and 
fiery attack on the enemy, compelled his retreat ; and 
who in the fierce and desperate contest at Chicka- 
maugua, the bloodiest fight recorded in history, with 
six only out of thirteen divisions, stubbornly held his 
ground against five corps of the Confederate army 
flushed with seeming victory, after all the rest of the 
Union troops had been driven from the field. 
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Brilliant as are these instances, the literary calling 
has shown examples of grit as notable as any seen in 
the field of arms. Look at Gibbon, toiling for twenty 
years with Herculean industry over his monumental 
history of " The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire " ! Seven years of ceaseless labor were spent 
in gathering and meditating on the materials for 
the work, the enormous scope of which rendered in- 
dispensable the most vast and accurate knowledge, 
not only of the whole range of classical, Byzantine, 
mediaeval and Oriental literature during upward of 
thirteen centuries, but also of some of the greatest 
religious and social changes that have shaped the 
destinies of man, — the rise of Christianity, the Mus- 
sulman dominion, and the institutions of feudalism 
and chivalry. The amount of reading, almost wholly 
in foreign tongues, involved in such a task might well 
appall the most indefatigable student. The task was, 
nevertheless, achieved ; but when the historian began 
the labor of writing his great work, "all was dark and 
doubtful," and he was tempted to throw away all his 
labor. Girding up his loins with heroic resolution, he 
toiled on for thirteen years more, at the end of which 
his colossal task was done and the gulf between an- 
cient and modem history was bridged. 

See a Milton dictating his immortal epic in old age 
and in a world he cannot see ; a Prescott and a Park- 
man writing their histories under constant physical 
discouragements; a Balzac consolidating his genius 
in a garret in Paris, in silence, in hunger, and in the 
deepest poverty ; and a Biilwer giving to the world 
a hundred volumes of novels, essays, plays, history, 
and epic and satirical poems, in spite of ill health and 
incessant sneers at his shallowness and dandyism ! 
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What lessons are these for young men! ''I have 
been watching the careers of young men in this city 
for thirty years," said an eminent New York preacher 
— Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler — recently, " and I find 
that the chief difference between the successful and 
the failures lies in the single element of staying 
poioer.^^ It is by tenacity of purpose, rather than by 
sudden dash, however brilliant, that success is won. 
Hindrances, checks, trials, instead of defeating one, 
should bring out one's native force. "Feeble na- 
tures," on the contrary, as Balzac strikingly says, 
"live in their sorrows, instead of converting them 
into apothegms of experience. They are saturated 
with them, and they consume themselves by sinking 
back each day into the misfortunes of the past. To 
forget is the great secret of strong and creative exist- 
ences, — to forget after the manner of Nature, which 
knows no past, and begins again every hour the mys- 
teries of her indefatigable productiveness." Hearken 
to an old English dramatist : — 
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The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them ; sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear.'* 



CHAPTER XIII / 

TENACITY OF PURPOSE 
'* The secret of success is constancy to purpose." — Bbaconsfield. 

What is the one infallible gauge or index of a man's 
power, the priterion or test of the work he will be 
likely to accomplish in the world? Is it brilliancy 
of intellect, versatility of talent, breadth and depth of 
knowledge, or the impetuosity and dash with which 
he enters upon his career ? No ; all experience shows 
that with all these qualifications he may fail. To all 
other qualities he must add persistence, or they will 
be of little avail. It is grip and grit that conquer 
success ; not the vigor with which one takes hold of 
his task, but the doggedness with which he holds on 
after he has taken hold. ^^ I know of no such unques- 
tionable badge and ensign of a sovereign mind," says 
Kalph Waldo Emerson, " as that tenacity of purpose 
which, through all changes of companions, of parties, 
or fortunes, changes never, bates no jot of heart or 
hope, but wearies out opposition, and arrives at its 
goal." 

When Frank Carpenter, the artist, asked President 
Lincoln how Grant impressed him, as compared with 
other generals, the President replied: "The great 
thing about Grant is cool persistency of purpose. He 
is not easily excited ; he 's got the grip of a bulldog ; 
and when he once gets his teeth in, nothing can shake 
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him off." It is this bull-dog grip, this tenacity of 
purpose, that holds on when others let go, which 
succeeds in every sphere of effort. 

There are no obstacles so great or overwhelming 
that patience, grit, and persistence, with even medi- 
ocre talents, will not overcome them in the end. It is 
the young man whom labor cannot weary nor enemies 
scare nor drudgery disgust — who confronts reverses 
with an unflinching front, and is turned aside from 
his settled purpose neither by the world's ''dread 
laugh " nor by its frown — that wins in the struggle 
of life. '' It is the gift of plodding," said the Do- 
minion's great statesman and premier. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, recently to a correspondent of '' Success," in a 
conversation on the causes of worldly success. '' It is 
not a popular axiom just now," he continued, '' when 
all the world seems in a mad rush ; but success comes 
from plodding. The young man who determines 
above all things else to become rich, and who closes 
his eyes to everything but the almighty dollar, who 
stops at nothing, and spares no time or pains in the 
effort for wealth, but who, at the end of his life, can 
write his check for a million of dollars, no doubt 
considers that he has won success. The scholar 
who burns the midnight oil, who turns deaf ears to 
the siren voice of pleasure and buries himself in his 
books, succeeds in winning knowledge. The states- 
man who bends every energy toward mastering state- 
craft is successful in becoming the great leader of his 
party. They all succeed, and why? Because they 
have possessed the gift of plodding." 

Sir Wilfred next spoke of two young men about to 

' be admitted, from a certain school, to the Canadian 

bar. " I know them well," he said. " One of them 
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is unusually bright, — I think I never met a more 
fortunately equipped lad. He has a most receptive 
memory, and a pleasing, manner of address. He can 
learn anything he undertakes ; and, by consequence, 
it was an easy matter for him to lead his classes, when 
he so determined. He has the natural endowment to 
make a great lawyer ; and yet I doubt, I exceedingly 
doubt, if he will ever become one, because he lacks 
perseverance. While he begins everything well, he 
seldom ends anything well. The other lad has no 
such bright endowments, — none of the flash and bril- 
liancy of the first one ; but I feel morally certain that 
there is a great future before him. He is n't ashamed 
to plod ; he is grit all the way through. He under- 
takes a matter, and, if it is hard, he grapples with it, 
he tussles with it, and he sticks to it until he con- 
quers it. He is a French boy, but in his power of 
perseverance he is thoroughly Scottish, and that is 
why I say that he will one day become a great jurist. 
He will succeed, because he has the gift of plodding." 
We beg our readers to consider well these thought- 
ful and suggestive words of the Canadian statesman, 
which have the more weight because they come from 
the lips of a brilliant and exceedingly popular public 
speaker, who would naturally be supposed to attach 
more value to quickness and dash than to less shining 
qualities, — to^ the swiftness of the hare than to the 
staying power of the tortoise. 

The hopes of thousands of promising young men 
are blasted because they lack faith, courage, and 
staying power, — that patient and persistent energy 
which Dickens tells us began to be matured in him 
when he was a boy tying pots of blacking, and which 
was the source of all his successes as a novelist. Men 
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moan over their '^ bad Inck,'^ who stick to no plan or 
project long enough to bring it to a successful issue. 
They pursue one calling, and then another, try one 
means of success after another, but finding obstacles 
and hindrances everywhere, push nothing to a conclu- 
sion, till one day they find their hair turning gray, 
and they are hopelessly side-tracked. One of the 
saddest spectacles in life, but not uncommon, is to see 
a man collapse when just in sight of the goal. Hun- 
dreds give up the struggle and lie down in the mire, 
who might succeed if they would hold on a little 
longer ; whUe others win a victory in a hard struggle, 
because — as did the Oxford University crew, in its 
'92 boat race with that of Cambridge — at the last 
moment they make more vigorous efforts than before. 
"When you get in a tight place, and everything 
goes against you until it seems as if you cannot hold 
on a minute longer," says the author of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" — who wrote that work in the intervals 
of sweeping, cooking, and other domestic labors — 
** never give up ; for that is just the place and the 
time that the tide '11 turn." " Never despair," says 
Burke ; " but if you do, work on in despair." 

William Hazlitt, the brilliant essayist, observes in 
a paper on Thought and Action, that a real, entire 
devotion to any object always succeeds. The strong 
sympathy with which we wish and imagine realizes 
it, dissipates all obstacles, removes all scruples. Pie 
cites as illustration the case of a lover. "The dis- 
appointed lover," he says, " may complain as much as 
he pleases. He was himself to blame. He was a 
half-witted, wishy-washy fellow. His love might be as 
great as he makes it out ; but it was not his ruling 
passion. His fear, his pride, his vanity, was greater. 
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Let any one's whole soul be steeped in this passion, 
let him think and care for nothing else ; let nothing 
cool, divert, or intimidate him ; let the ideal feeling 
become an actual one, and take possession of his 
whole faculties, looks, and manners, and I will answer 
for his success." 

It is said that when President Johnson was faying 
to drive the great war secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, 
from the cabinet because he opposed the President's 
reactionary policy in the South, Charles Sumner sent 
to the secretary this pithy message, '^ Stanton, stick ! " 
Stanton did stick, fearless of any consequences that 
might ensue from his firmness. An indispensable 
element of success to-day, and at all times, is the 
ability to " stick " to any purpose or plan one has 
formed, or to any calling upon which one has entered. 
No one can hope to get on in the world, except by 
prolonged and concentrated effort in some one line of 
labor till the point of mastery is reached. Half-heart- 
edness — spasmodic, intermittent effort, furious to-day 
and languid to-morrow — is doomed to end in fail- 
ure. It is repetition, the iterum iterumque, that tells. 
It has been well observed that a reformer may have 
great ideas and may blaze up on the rostrum or in 
the pulpit with glaring brilliancy, but his fitful, mete- 
oric efforts will not count for any practical results. 

" Every once in a while," says Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, ^' I am told that such and such a brilliant 
young man or woman has come into our congregation, 
and that he or she will be likely to prove a great ac- 
quisition. I confess that it is a bait at which I nibble 
less than I used to do. If I want a light to read by, 
I would rather have a good long tallow dip than a 
streak of lightning. A very small river will carry a 
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good deal of water to the sea — if it keeps running." 
The faith that removes mountains is largely the faith 
of repetition. 

Professor Blaekie, of Edinburgh University, tells 
of a friend of his who, in ascending Ben Cruachan, 
found near sunset, at what he fancied was the top, 
that the real peak was two miles further on, and 
accessible only by a rough, stony ridge. Abandon- 
ing the task for that day, he on the next cHmbed the 
Ben again, and took his dinner triumphantly on the 
topmost top, in order, as he said, that the name of 
this most beautiful of the Highland Bens might not be 
forever associated in his mind with bafflement and de- 
feat. WiUiam Carey, the eminent missionary, exhib- 
ited a similar persistence when a boy. In climbing a 
tree one day his foot slipped and he fell to the ground, 
whereby his leg was broken. Shut up in his bed for 
weeks, he had no sooner recovered than he went and 
climbed that tree. Who does not admire such per- 
sistent purpose? Such a man cannot be baffled in 
any enterprise he undertakes. When William Lloyd 
Garrison began publishing " The Liberator," he an- 
nounced his purpose in these memorable words: "I 
am in earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I will not ex- 
cuse ; I will not retreat a single inch ; and I will be 
heard." Heard he was, with what result the country 
knows. Against what storms of obloquy he accom- 
plished his purpose may be inferred from a brief reply 
he made when, after the emancipation of the slaves, he 
was presented at a public dinner in his honor with a 
gold watch : " Gentlemen, if this had been a rotten 
egg, I should have known what to do ; but as it is a 
gold watch, I have nothing to say." It is said of the 
late Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, who began life by 
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driving an ox-cart in the Cherokee Hills, hauling pine 
knots to peddle in Canton, and who read law after hav- 
ing picked up the elements of education by night study, 
that he was not a genius, but very slow in his mental 
operations. He had, though, the one great gift of 
persistence in a single chosen line of effort. From 
the bar he rose to the bench ; from the bench to the 
governor's chair, and from that to a seat in the United 
States Senate. 

In the fascinating field of literature indomitable 
pluck and persistence are prerequisites to success, 
without which the most brilliant abilities are doomed 
to defeat. The admirable Life of Goethe, by George 
Henry Lewes, one of the most accomplished writers 
of his day, was rejected by all the leading London 
publishers, and was issued at last by Mr. Nutt from 
motives of personal friendship. Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox states that one of her manuscripts was. re- 
jected by eight periodicals in succession, and she was 
about to consign it to the flames when she sent it to 
the ninth. A check for seventy-five dollars came to 
her, with a request for further similar contributions. 
Frankfort Moore, a journalist in Belfast, Ireland, 
says that he published thirty-one books for children 
before the literary public knew anything about him. 
He wrote a novel, '^ I Forbid the Banns," and took 
the manuscript to London, where it was ^'declined 
with thanks " by seventeen publishers. Finally, an 
eighteenth was found with courage to try it, and in 
six months the author's receipts from it amounted to 
five thousand dollars. James Whitcomb Riley stated 
recently to a correspondent of " Success " that a friend 
once came to him completely heart-broken, saying that 
his manuscripts, sent to periodicals for publication. 
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were constantly returned, and that he was the most 
miserable wretch alive. *^ I asked him how long he 
had been trying. ^ Three years,' he said. ^ My dear 
man,' I ZreU laughing, 'go on, keep on lying 
till you have spent as many years at it as I did.' 
* What ? you — James Whitcomb Riley — struggled 
for years?' *Yes, sir, — through sleepless nights, 
through almost hopeless days. For twenty years I 
tried to get into one magazine ; back came my manu- 
scripts eternally. I kept on. In the twentieth year 
that magazine accepted one of my articles.' " 

The great *' high-priest and interpreter of nature," 
Count Buffon, who was in youth not only to all ap- 
pearance mediocre in talents, but constitutionally 
indolent, is a striking example of the marvels which 
may be achieved by steady, persistent industry. Bom 
to a competence, he deni Jhimself ease and pleas- 
ure, and devoted himself to self -culture. Addicted to 
lying late in bed, he with great difficulty, by the help 
of his servant, conquered the habit, but not until 
Joseph, finding him one morning unusually obstinate, 
dashed a basin of ice-cold water undei^ his bedclothes, 
the effect of which was instantaneous. Working at 
his desk nine hours a day through a long life, he won a 
world-wide fame by his works, one of which, '*' Epoques 
de la Nature," he rewrote ten times before he was 
willing to give it to the world, although he had been 
brooding over it for nearly fifty years. The titanic 
and persistent energy of this truly great man, who 
defined genius as patience, is as wonderful as it was 
heroic. Doubly wonderful must we regard it when 
we consider that he published all of his great works 
while afflicted by one of the most painful of diseases. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the best work in the 
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world IS done by men or women of great strength, 
bodily or mental, and great opportunities. Most of 
the men who accomplish really great things, do it, 
not so much by strenuous but fitful efforts, as by 
steady and persevering toil. They have the genius 
for hard work — the most valuable kind of genius. 
Continual dropping wears away the rock. A very 
little work done daily through life at one thing 
achieves wondrous results. " The man who does the 
most vnthin the entire circle of my acquaintance," 
wrote a celebrated clergyman, some years ago, " owes 
little to brilliant parts. He would never be singled 
out by young men as an object of admiration. He 
says very few bold, striking things — few things that 
stick in the memory like barbed arrows, that cannot 
be withdrawn. He has nothing shining or brilliant 
about him ; but then, if you look at his doings at the 
close of a single year, you are astonished at what he 
has accomplished. Had you watched his doings all 
the days of the year, you would have seen a man who 
was never in haste, never ruffled by the numerous in- 
terruptions to which he was so liable. You would 
have seen him ready to listen to all, even the tedious 
and the fretful, and if possible to help all ; and then, 
when he had heard all and done all that others asked, 
calmly and steadily returning to his toil. ^ The frag- 
ments of time in his life are all gathered up." 

Richard Arkwright — the poor illiterate barber 
shaving in an underground shop for half a penny, 
who invented the spinning machine and thus founded 
the factory system which has been a source of incal- 
culable wealth to the world — owed his success to his 
indomitable energy and persistence, to his ability 
in pursuing an object to keep at ity in spite of the 
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most formidable obstacles and the bitterest opposi- 
tion. Wigs — the making of which was an important 
part of his business — becoming unfashionable, he 
turned machine-inventor, and labored day and night 
to invent a spinning machine. These experiments, in 
which scores of men before him had failed, he kept 
up so strenuously that all his hard-earned savings 
were engulfed in them. Utter poverty stared him in 
the face, and his wife, angry at the seeming waste of 
time and money, destroyed his painfully made models. 
Compelled by the growlings of the work people — 
who had mobbed Kay and Hargreaves, inventors of 
the fly-shuttle and the spinning-jenny — to fly from 
Preston to Nottingham, he kept, nevertheless, steadily 
at his task, perfecting by long and patient labor the 
details of his machine even after it was finally pa- 
tented. When by a combination of hostile manufac- 
turers his patent was upset in the courts, and his mill 
destroyed by a mob, he kept still at his work, bating 
no jot of heart or hope till his final triumph. 

If ever there was a man who overtopped all other 
mortals, ancient or modern, it was Isaac Newton ; yet 
this transcendent genius, when asked how he had 
worked out his extraordinary discoveries, replied, " By 
always thinking unto them." At another time, he 
said of his method of study, " I keep the subject 
continually before me, and wait till the first dawn- 
ings open slowly by little and little into a full 
and clear light." Audubon, the ornithologist, who, 
when his precious drawings, that had cost him 
years of toil, were gnawed to pieces by rats, took up 
his gun, his note-books, and his pencils, as soon 
as the burning heat which rushed through his brain 
at the discovery had subsided, and in three years 
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filled his portfolio again ; Carlyle, who, when his 
" History of the French Bevolution," wrought out by 
years of thought and drudging research, was used by 
a friend's maid-of-all-work to light the house fires 
with, rewrote it with a pain and anguish almost be- 
yond beUef ; Ainsworth, who, when his wife indig- 
nantly burned the manuscript of the Latin dictionary 
which he had been long and patiently compiUng, set 
himself again to work, and slowly and quietly rewrote 
it page by page ; Matthew Poole, who, under similar 
circumstances, rewrote his elaborate " Commentary on 
the Bible ; " Edward Livingstone, who, when his Code 
for Louisiana, the product of great learning and sev- 
eral years of deep thought and toil, perished in the 
flames, calmly began his work anew the next morning 
and persevered till its completion, — all these men 
were illustrious examples of that tenacity of purpose 
which keeps at a task under the most disheartening 
circumstances, and which only death can overcome. 

No man in the nineteenth century left a more dis- 
tinct impression of himself on his generation, wrought 
a greater revolution in the thought of his time, than 
the invalid, Charles Darwin. He accomplished his 
great work non m, sed saepe cadendo^ — not by long 
spells of labor, but by doing the little at a time which 
his poor health would allow, day by day, to the end of 
his life. Faithful to his one task, he put into it every 
ounce of his force and every hour of his available 
time. " He never scattered his energy ; he never 
wasted an hour; and by steadily keeping at it, in 
spite of continual ill health and long intervals of 
semi-invalidism, he did a great work, and has left 
upon the world the impression of a man of extraor- 
"'nergy and working capacity." 
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Michael Angelo was an indefatigable worker, — 
sometimes he kept at his task so late that, too tired 
to undress, he slept in his clothes, ready to spring at 
it again as soon as refreshed by sleep. Titian, who 
worked on one of his pictures almost daily for seven 
years, toiled with the brush till he was ninety. Sir 
David Wilkie attributed his success as a painter to 
his dogged perseverance, rather than to any natural 
gift or innate power. Not one of his felicitous pic- 
tures was struck off at a heat ; many of them, which 
occupied him for years, he touched, retouched, and 
improved, till tjhey passed out of his hands. Not less 
slowly and conscientiously were Calcott's famous pic- 
tures elaborated. In the composition of his ^' Roches- 
ter," he made not fewer than forty separate sketches. 
In short there is no calling in which great success has 
been achieved except by persistence, — by hard work 
persevered in through a long series of years ; and the 
man who will not pay that price for excellence or dis- 
tinction had better at once, as Sydney Smith says, 
" dedicate himself to the pursuit of the fox, or sport 
with the tangles of Neaera's hair, or talk of bullocks, 
and glory in the goad! There are many modes of 
being frivolous, and not a few of being useful ; there 
is but one mode of being intellectually great." 

Over the door of a very old house in the West Bow 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, there is, or was, not many 
years ago, the significant inscription, ^^ He that 
THOLES OVEKCOMES." What motive prompted the 
man who built the house [he was probably a burgher 
in the sixteenth century] to inscribe his dwelling 
thus, — whether the acquisition of the means for 
building it was the result of extraordinary persistence 
and endurance amid baffling discouragements, — is 
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not known ; but the maxim is one that must often 
have impressed itself on the minds of the passers-by. 
" He that tholes " — that is, he who endures without 
flinching — " overcomes." He who, however harassed 
and buffeted, however sorely tried by " the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune," beaxs his trials patiently 
and with manly fortitude, triumphs at last. 

No man, by the utmost prudence, can escape all 
disasters. Without any fault of his own, a man's 
shrewdest plans may be defeated, his fondest hopes 
blighted. Beings as dear to him as life itself may be 
torn from him by death, the slow accumulations of 
years may be swept away by a sudden panic in the 
money-market, or he may be tortured by one of those 
mysterious diseases which medical science can only 
view with despair. But even these evils may be alle- 
viated by fortitude and patience. There is no ill, 
save remorse, for which there is not some palliative, 
and no one which may not be aggravated by whining 
over it. Of most of the trials of life it may be said, 
as of the dangers of the battlefield, that they are less 
fatal to the men who stand firm than to those who 
give way, — the cowards being always cut down inglo- 
riously in the fight. 

Young men who are beginning a professional or 
business career need especially to learn the wisdom 
of tholing. Too many start in life with an exagger- 
ated opinion of their own abilities ; and, if they do 
not find all obstacles giving way at once on their ap- 
proach, lose heart, and sink into sloth, indecision, or 
despair. Because the portals of prosperity do not 
instantly fly open at their " Open Sesame," — because 
they find that Fortune does not immediately reward 
their attentions, but must be wooed with a persistence 
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and solicitude proportioned to the value of her favors, 

— they hastily distrust the abilities which they had 
unwisely overrated, and fancy them inadequate to the 
tasks they had set for them. Such persons need to 
be told that it is not brilliancy or dash which is 
required for the world's most useful work, but the 
ability to work on and on, and still on, in spite of 
discouragement. It is not the impetuosity with 
which one attacks his tasks that is the measure of his 
power, but the doggedness with which he holds on 
after he has been defeated. 

It is not by " fits and starts " of application, how- 
ever furious, that eminence in any calling is to be 
won. It is only by regular and unceasing attention, 
by deep and intense study of the elementary princi- 
ples of his art or calling, by contemplation of good 
examples, by sacrificing every comfort that menaces 
his progress, and by shunning the Dead Sea of idle- 
ness and pleasure, that the youth can achieve a signal 
success in life. " Patient continuance in well-doing " 
is the vital quality that is needed. Let the aspirant 
hold on, — thole, — and, as other persons die who 
now hold important positions, vacancies will occur, 
some one of which he may be called to fill. At the 
worst, he will be gradually accumulating, if not 
worldly pelf, invaluable knowledge for future use, 
and — what is always needful in a professional career 

— making himself known by merely standing on the 
cabstands of his calling. The poet Wordsworth, who 
attained to the highest eminence in his art, in spite of 
the sneers of critics, by patient tholing, gives in his 
" Excursion," as a reason for continuing a mountain 
perambulation when the sky began to look cloudy, 
that, although a little rain might be disagreeable to 
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the skin, yet the act of giving up a fixed purpose, in 
view of a slight possible inconvenience, is dangerous 
to the character. 

There are nations, as well as individuals, that 
achieve success by tholing. England is a striking 
example. In the war of the giants waged by her and 
Napoleon, she wearied out and defeated her mighty 
foe by her stubborn pertinacity, rather than by any 
brilliancy in her military conceptions or operations. 
The battle of Toulouse, where Soult made his last 
stand against Wellington, and the final decisive battle 
of Waterloo, where Napoleon made his last stand 
against the Allies, ending in his utter overthrow, 
were both proofs of the superiority of dogged deter- 
mination to impetuosity and dash, however brilliant. 
One after another, all the great military powers of 
Europe, that placed their reliance on drill, discipline, 
and military skill, went down before the iron flail of 
*' the child of destiny " like ninepins. The men 
whom Pelissier, the French commander in the Cri- 
mean War, ridiculed as "mere children in the art of 
combination,*' were the only men who made head 
against the greatest master of the art of combination 
the world ever saw. 

Our forefathers, in the deadly struggle of the Revo- 
lution, won their independence by tholing. For years 
they lost most of the battles they fought. New York, 
Philadelphia, and South Carolina were held in the 
grasp of the foe ; New Jersey was virtually annexed 
to England ; and disaster after disaster befell " the 
rebels " on every hand. Had the American people 
lost heart; had they rebelled against the sufferings 
at Valley Forge, or quailed at the ice in the Dela- 
ware, or shrunk from the storm-beaten march on 
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Trenton, they would never have won their independ- 
ence as a nation. But they resolved to win or die. 
Though overwhelmed with financial disaster, though 
their cities were taken, their fields desolated, and 
their captured soldiers imprisoned in foul prison ships, 
though they had to make the pilgrimage of freedom 
with naked feet that bled at every step, — they still 
continued to thole. For seven weary, dreary years 
they maintained the unequal struggle with Britons, 
Hessians, and Indians, till, at length, by* their dogged 
tenacity of purpose, they wearied out their foe and 
won their independence. 

How often has the calm, laborious, persistent spirit 
of the world's great workers brought the blushes of 
shame to our cheek I Let the young man who is 
striving to make the most of his powers keep their 
examples ever before his eyes ! They will rouse and 
stimulate him, when tempted to relax his efforts and 
indulge in idleness and ease, to press on to the goal 
of his ambition, and do what he can in this swiftly 
passing life of ours. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A TALENT FOR WORK 

" Do thy little stroke of work. . . . This is the sum of all the 
commandments. . . . Produce ! produce ! Were it but the pitifullest 
fraction of a product, produce it, in God's name." -^ Gabltus. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that intellectual 
cleverness or mental power is the main qualification 
for success in any career. Far more important than 
brilliant abilities is a talent for work, — for hard, 
persistent, unremitting toil. Mental cleverness is 
the edge of the knife which makes it penetrate ; but 
whether it penetrate deeply or not depends more on 
the force applied to it and the persistence with which 
it is applied than upon the sharpness of the blade. 
The will is the driving-wheel which sets all the mental 
machinery in motion. It is the man who not only 
resolves to succeed, but who begins and rebegins 
resolutely again and again after every rebuff, that 
reaches the goal. Take any calling or sphere of 
achievement, — as literature, for example, a calling 
in which success would seem to depend chiefly upon 
intuition or inspiration, what men call "genius," — 
and what an amount of toil — of hard, unremitting, 
exhausting work, nay, even of drudgery — success in 
it exacts ! 

A poem like Gray's "Elegy" or Coleridge's "An- 
cient Mariner " or Pope's "Epistle to Doctor Arbuth- 
not " is not struck off at a flash. The most fastidious 
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and exacting taste has been at work upon it for weeks 
and months, and perhaps for years — blotting, ex- 
panding, condensing, and polishing with ceaseless 
care; and it is not till after innumerable changes, 
blots, and erasures, that this quintessence of thoughts 
which have been refined in the crucible is at last 
given to the world, its different parts fused together 
and finished with all the care of a skilled jeweler set- 
ting his most precious gems. The same thing is true 
of a great historical work like Gibbon's or Macau- 
lay's. It involves an amount of labor and positive 
drudgery of which the reader who glides so easily 
over its pages has no conception. To produce a ster- 
ling history which shall abide the closest critical 
scrutiny the writer must go back to the original 
sources of information, to the statutes of the period 
he is portraying, the diplomatic correspondence, the 
orders and reports of military leaders, the records of 
debates in councils and parliaments, political pam- 
phlets, street ballads and ^'broadsides," ships' log- 
books, contemporary memoirs, private diaries and 
letters, newspapers — even, in some cases, to old 
worm-eaten account-books and musty files of receipts. 
He must scrutinize piles of papers in foreign lan- 
guages, or in the strange spelling and handwriting 
of centuries long past — in faded ink, too, and on 
browned parchments; and days and even weeks of 
toil must sometimes be undergone in preparing to 
write a single page. 

It is customary to explain the highest results of 
human effort — the achievements that immortalize 
men — by attributing them to a subtle, mysterious 
power which no one has been able to define, yclept 
"genius." It is thought to vulgarize a great work to 
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ascribe it to anything but direct inspiration from 
heaven. Men are led into this error by contemplat- 
ing the magnitude of a work — as, for example, 
Newton's "Principia," or Milton's "Paradise Lost," 
or a great invention — in its finished state, without 
considering the slow, gradual, creeping progress by 
which these things have been brought to their perfec- 
tion. Unable to trace the weary steps by which the 
philosopher, poet, or inventor has passed, in spite of 
many defeats and discouragements, from one moun- 
tain peak of thought to another, ^Hhinking while 
others slept, reading while others rioted," till he has 
attained to his present lofty elevation, they cry out 
that he is "a miracle of genius 1 " "Yes," says Syd- 
ney Smith, "he is a miracle of genius, because he is 
a miracle of labor; because, instead of trusting to the 
resources of his own single mind, he has ransacked a 
thousand minds ; because he makes use of the accu- 
mulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of 
departure the very last line and boundary to which 
science has advanced; because it has ever been the 
object of his life to assist every intellectual gift of 
Nature, however munificent and however splendid, 
with every resource that art could suggest and every 
attention that diligence could bestow." 

What can be more ridiculous than the ideas which 
have prevailed in the world concerning genius ? The 
old idea, current for ages, was that a man of genius 
is one who never toils, or toils at odd times, without 
regularity or method, and startles the world at long 
intervals by some marvelous product. He is an idle, 
capricious, vagabond person, who hates all order and 
scouts all restraint ; who lives a dreamy and generally 
idle life, full of moods, oddities, and eccentricities, 
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and who is indebted for his conceptions and their 
embodiment in a picture, a statue, or a poem to a 
divine afflatus or inspiration. How often has it been 
said of a young man, that ^'he has genius enough, if 
he would only study I " To-day this notion still lin- 
gers in ignorant minds; but in all others it has been 
exploded. We now know that capacity and love for 
work are the very essence, the soul, of genius, and 
that to talk of a genius that will not work — that 
loves not to create — is as absurd as to talk of fire 
that will not bum, or of lazy lightning. It is true 
that men have different degrees of aptitude for a par- 
ticular pursuit; but all history shows that the supe- 
riority of genius is not only a superiority of natural 
endowment, but a force of will and a faculty of toil 
— of intense, protracted toil — that bring all the nat- 
ural endowments into the highest and most effective 
activity. Slowly and painfully did Milton elaborate 
verse after verse of his sublime epic; and Newton left 
on record the assurance that he did not discover the 
law of gravitation by the aid of heaven-bom inspira- 
tion, but by dint of a homely virtue within the reach 
of all men, the habit of patient thought. 

The secret toil undergone by great artists, authors, 
and scholars is amazing, or would be so did we not 
know that they regard it as the price of all excellence. 
"No man," says the painter Inness, "can do anything 
in art unless he has intuitions; but between whiles 
he must work hard in collecting the materials out of 
which intuitions are made." All great artists un* 
derstand this, and act upon it accordingly. 

Claude Lorraine sat for whole days watching the 
effects of sunlight, — the color of the skies, the trees, 
the grass, and the water, — that he might recombine 
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the picturesque materials thus gathered together, and 
idealize them by his exquisite imagination. Leonardo 
da Vinci would walk the whole length of Milan to 
alter a single line in his great painting, ^^The Last 
Supper." The works of Mendelssohn testify to an 
almost unparalleled industry. At home or traveling, 
at all times and in all places, he was engaged in the 
conception or in the development of musical ideas. 
When a woman asked Turner, the great English 
painter, what was the secret of his mastery, he re- 
plied, "Madam, I have no secret but hard work." 
The best kind of genius is just this of Turner, the 
genius for hard work, for high and long-continued 
effort, — genius of that great and magnanimous kind 
which, as Wirt says, pitches from the summit of 
Chimborazo, above the clouds, and sustains itself in 
that empyrean region with an energy rather invig- 
orated than weakened by the effort. Lideed, so far 
is genius from dispensing with the necessity of labor 
that it has even been defined as a prodigious capacity 
for hard work. Hazlitt goes so far as to say that men 
of genius do not excel in any profession because they 
labor in it, but they labor in it because they excel. 
We believe that both of these opinions are correct. 

Hume, when writing his "History of England," 
toiled for thirteen hours a day. If any man was 
ever endowed with genius, Burke was; yet, or rather 
therefore, he was one of the most laborious of human 
beings. Leibnitz rarely left his library; Cicero and 
Pascal nearly killed themselves by hard study ; Mil- 
ton, who mastered nearly all the knowledge of his 
time, tells us that from the twelfth year of his life he 
scarcely ever went from his lessons to his bed before 
midnight. When Dickens had given nearly five hun- 
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dred public readings, he never attempted a new part 
in public until he had spent two or three months over 
it, in study as searching and faithful as that which 
Eachel or Cushman would give to a new character. 
This study extended not merely to the analysis of the 
text, the discrimination of character, and the pettiest 
points of elocution, but also to the facial expression, 
the tone of the voice, the gesture, the attitude, and 
even the material surroundings; and his bodily ex- 
haustion after a night's reading was always great. 

It was said of the late lamented Empress of Aus- 
tria, who was slain by an anarchist, that her reading 
was omnivorous. She read and spoke all the modern 
European languages; and in 1889, when she was past 
fifty years old, learned Greek, to add to the pleasure 
of her life in Corfu. Her tutor, who was a Greek, 
said, "The rapidity with which my imperial pupil 
mastered the difficulties of modem Greek astounded 
me, and the phenomenon appeared inteUigible to me 
only when I discovered that it was the result of an 
iron will, before which all obstacles are swept away, 
combined with a feeling of strong sympathy for the 
Greek people. Besides her own reading, which was 
extensive, her majesty appeared punctually at the 
hour fixed for the lesson, never missing one, not even 
when the steamer was on its way to Tunis or Malta. 
. . . Married when only sixteen, she acquired all 
that instruction which won for her the reputation of 
being a woman of rare accomplishments and learn- 
ing, after she had become an empress." What an ex- 
ample to women of every land ! 

What rare endowments of eye and hand had 
Michael Angelo ! Yet neither he nor the many-sided 
Leonardo da Vinci thought any detail of anatomy or 
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physics beneath his notice. They studied the human 
frame as if they expected to be doctors, the laws of 
matter as if they meant to be engineers, the nature 
of light as if they meant to be physicists, and the 
principles of optics as if they had resolved to be as- 
tronomers. They toiled early and late over local 
color and perspective and the chemistry of pigments ; 
they perfected themselves ceaselessly upon models and 
drapery, upon architecture and landscape. Angelo 
was so laborious that he used occasionally at night to 
throw himself upon his bed in his working clothes. 
When reproached for leading a solitary and melan- 
choly life, he replied, ^^ Art is a jealous mistress, and 
requires the whole man.'* 

All the great statesmen, scholars, orators, and 
writers of ancient and modem times have had a mar- 
velous talent for work. ^'I know that he can toil 
terribly," said Queen Elizabeth of Raleigh, and the 
same might be said of the chiefs in almost every call- 
ing. John Hunter said of himself that his mind was 
like a beehive, "full of buzz and seeming confusion, 
but full of order and of food collected with incessant 
industry from the choicest stores of nature." Edison 
is a prodigious worker, who affirms that for twenty- 
one years he worked nineteen hours a day, so that at 
forty-seven he was really eighty-two years old. 

In all the departments of art, in musical composi- 
tion, in vocal and instrumental music, in sculpture 
and painting, such enormous painstaking is essential 
to success that energy in the devotee is vital. With- 
out it what student can endure the iteration of the 
same monotonous exercises, the never-ending training 
of hand, of ear, of eye, which is requisite to make all 
the faculties of body and mind subservient to the 
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purposes of his art? What violinist ever had a more 
extraordinary genius or aptitude for his art than 
Paganini ? He, if anybody, might have been excused 
from a drudging application to his art; yet how 
ceaselessly and painfully he toiled to get a perfect 
mastery of it 1 When Europe was ringing with his 
name, he would for ten or twelve hours together try 
passages over and over again in different ways with 
his violin, with such absorption and intensity that at 
nightfall he would sink into utter prostration through 
prolonged fatigue and exhaustion. At the very time 
in his career when every new exploit he achieved was 
greeted by his audiences with frantic applause, he 
betook himself to an exhaustive study of the old mas- 
ters. Handel, the king of oratorio music, was a 
composer of prodigious force and impetuosity. So 
volcanic* was his energy that at times the mechanical 
power of his hand could not keep pace with the tor- 
rent of ideas which flowed from his brain. "When 
he chooses," said Mozart, "Handel strikes like the 
thunderbolt." Auber, the composer, who heard Ros- 
sini play on the piano at a nobleman's house, wrote: 
"I shall never forget the sensation produced by his 
lightning-like execution. When he had finished, I 
looked mechanically at the ivory keys; I fancied I 
could see them smoking." 

That energy, fire, spirit, is indispensable to success 
on the stage is notorious. The great actors have 
owed their success less to their dramatic genius than 
to their unwearied painstaking, and the force and 
spirit which they have thrown into their personations. 
Salvini spent years in mastering a single part. The 
excellence of Booth's personations was evidently not 
the result of natural gifts, so much as of his ceaseless 
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painstaking efforts to perfect himself in bis art. He 
was no exception to the rule — 

** That things of greatest, as of meanest, worth 
Conceived with g^ef are, and with tears brought forth.'' 

Acting, as the great tragedian Talma once said, is 
a complete paradox. ^^The skillful actor calculates 
his effects beforehand. He never improvises a burst of 
passion or an explosion of grief. Everything he does 
is the result of prearrangement and forethought. The 
agony that appears instantaneous, the joy that seems 
to gush forth involuntarily, the tone of the voice, the 
gesture, the look, which pass for sudden inspiration, 
have been rehearsed a hundred times." 

All the great statesmen of Europe and America 
have been great workers. Many of the leading legis- 
lators of Great Britain have been lawyers, who have 
not only been overwhelmed with business, but have 
also served their country in Parliament, — rising be- 
fore the break of day, spending many weary hours 
in study and in pleading, and completing twenty-four 
hours of almost ceaseless toil in the House of Com- 
mons. What a Titanic and tireless worker was Glad- 
stone, alike in boyhood, middle life, and old age, 
when at eighty-four he sometimes read and studied 
ten hours a day I It was this talent and love for work 
which made his fellow-student at Oxford, the brilliant 
Arthur Hallam, the subject of Tennyson's " In Memo- 
riam," predict : " Whatever may be our lot, I am con- 
fident that Gladstone is a bud that will bloom with 
a richer fragrance than almost any whose youthful 
promise I have witnessed." 

Macaulay was an extraordinary worker, and when 
toiling at his history in 1848 he rose at daybreak 
and wrought intensely, sometimes sitting at his desk 
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twelve hours on a stretch. "I have made myself 
what I am," said that giant of classical erudition, 
Porson, "by intense labor." What made Bulwer, 
who composed at first with great difficulty, so success- 
ful at last, not only as a novelist, but as an essayist, 
dramatist, historian, poet, orator, and political pam- 
phleteer? It was a Herculean faculty of work, which 
manifested itself, in spite of his lifelong invalidism, 
in not less than a hundred volumes, though he lived 
but sixty -eight years. Who needs to be told of that 
glutton of work. Brougham, whose faculties rested 
themselves only like sailors on a watch, by turns; 
of Walter Scott, rising to work daily at five o'clock 
in the morning, and "breaking the backbone of the 
day," as he used to say, before his family had assem- 
bled for breakfast; or of Arnold of Rugby, always 
up to his ears in work, learning some new language, 
studying some fresh historical subject, or cheering 
on by his pen some progressive movement of the age ? 
All these men were superior to other men simply 
because they took more pains than other men. 

Some persons who have no clear ideas of what true 
energy is, imagine that it is destructive to the nerves, 
exhaustive of the animal spirits. But the truth is, 
the exhaustion, or wear and tear, that comes from 
an active day will not compare for a moment with 
that which follows an indolent one. There are other 
persons who, like Fuseli, the painter, confound en- 
ergy with violence. Conscious of not having all the 
strength he wished, he endeavored to make up for it 
by violence and pretension. He carried this so far, 
Leigh Hunt says, as to look fiercer than usual when 
he sat for his portrait. His notion of repose was like 
that of Pistol, — 
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" Now, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies' lap." 

But violence is not necessary to energy any more 
than tyranny is to kingship. On the contrary, as 
the author of " Self -Formation " finely observes, "it 
is the gentlest energy that does the most work. En- 
ergy literally, from the Greek, is inward-working- 
ness. The blooming of the flower is energy, the 
increase of fruit is energy, the growth of the body is 
energy; yet in all these there is no violence. The 
efficacy is not destructive, but vital; without it, the 
whole frame must fall at once into corruption; with 
it, instead of corruption, we have life." 

Let us be thankful, then, however low our birth 
or however moderate apparently our abilities, if we 
have a talent for work, and whatever our task, 
buckle to it with energy and content. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FORMATION OF HABITS 

^* Habit and imitation are the source of all working and all appren- 
ticeship) of all practice and all learning, in this world." — Gablylb. 

^* The chains of habit are too small to be felt, till they are too 
strong to be broken.'' — Db. Johnson. 

One of the most important facts in human nature, 
and one which more, perhaps, than any other, merits 
the thoughtful consideration of young men and wo- 
men, is that strange, occult power which we call habit; 
that mysterious tendency, or proneness to the repeti- 
tion of acts which we have a few times performed. 
"Habit," says Carlyle, "is the deepest law of human 
nature." "Life," says Amiel, "is but a tissue of 
habits." We come into the world a bunch of sensi- 
bilities, and suddenly, before we are conscious of it, 
we have become a bundle of iron habits. These hab- 
its are easily assumed; but stripping them ofiF is like 
being flayed alive. They act involuntarily, without 
effort, and though they may seem at first to have no 
more strength than a spider's web, yet once formed, 
they bind us with chains of steel. Like snow, which 
falls flake by flake, our petty, thoughtless acts, re- 
garded singly, may seem of little importance; yet, 
accumulated, they form a power as resistless as the 
avalanche. 

The rapidity with which habits grow, even while 
we are talking about them, — "grow by unseen de- 
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grees, as brooks make rivers, rivers run to the sea," 
— and close round us like the ices from the opposite 
shores of the Arctic Sea, is as certain as it is incom- 
prehensible. A myriad of subtle influences are per- 
petually Q't work upon us, invisibly moulding and shap- 
ing us; yet they leave their impress as truly as the 
sculptor leaves the work of his chisel upon the mar- 
ble. By the frequent repetition of certain acts man 
becomes a slave to them, a machine committed forever 
to a predetermined mode of thought and action. In 
vain does the enfeebled will remonstrate; in spite of 
its protests, the trained nerves continue to repeat the 
acts even when the doer abhors them. 

In Jefferson's play^ Kip Van Winkle after he 
had "sworn off," said at every invitation to drink, 
"Well, this time does n't count." "True," says Pro- 
fessor James, "he may not have counted it, as thou- 
sands of others have not counted it; but it is being 
counted none the less. Down amoDg his nerve cells 
and fibres the molecules are counting it, registering 
and storing it up to be used against him when the 
next temptation comes. Nothing that we ever do is, 
in strict literalness, wiped out. There is a tendency 
in the nervous system to repeat the same mode of 
action at regularly recurring intervals." Dr. Combe 
says that all nei*vous diseases have a marked ten- 
dency to observe regular periods. "If we repeat any 
kind of mental effort at the same hour daily, we 
at length find ourselves entering upon it without 
premeditation when the time approaches. . . . The 
great thing in all education is to make our nervous 
system our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund 
and capitalize our acquisition, and live at ease upon 
the interest of the fund. For this we must make 
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automatic and habitual, as soon as possible, as many 
useful actions as we can, and guard against growing 
into ways that are likely to be disadvantageous to us, 
as we would guard against the plague." 

The snuff -taker begins with a pinch a day, and 
ends with a pound or more every month. Swearing 
begins with an angry, half -involuntary exclamation ; 
it ends by interlarding the ordinary conversation with 
oaths. A curious circumstance is that the tendency 
to do a certain thing steadily increases, even when, 
owing to the blunted sensibility of the organ, the 
pleasure resulting from the act is diminished. The 
desire is irresistible, though there be no gratification 
at aU. Thus in Fielding's "Jonathan Wild " there 
is a scene where he is represented as playing at cards 
with the Count, a professed gambler. "Such," says 
the novelist, "was the power of habit over the lives 
of these illustrious persons, that Mr. Wild could not 
keep his hands out of the Count's pockets, though he 
knew that they were empty; nor could the Count 
abstain from palming a card, though he was well 
aware that Mr. Wild had no money to pay him." 
Horace Walpole tells a story of some gamblers at 
White's gaming rooms, in London, which strikingly 
shows the tyranny of habit. One of the players fell 
at the table in a fit of apoplexy, and his compan- 
ions immediately began to bet upon his chances of 
recovery. When the physician came, they refused to 
let him bleed the man, "because it would affect the 
bet." When President Garfield was hanging be- 
tween life and death and the nation was in breathless 
suspense, gamblers bet heavily on the issue, and even 
sold pools. 

"Would you know," says Sydney Smith, "who is 
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the most degraded and the most wretched of human 
beings, — how deep the misery of man can reach? 
Then look for a man who has practiced a vice so long 
that he curses yet clings to it, — pursues it because 
he feels a great law of his nature driving him on to 
it; yet, reaching it, feels that it will gnaw at his 
heart, and tear his vitals, and make him roll himself 
in the dust with anguish." 

While habit has its gloomy side, it has also its 
bright side, and may be made our good angel as well 
as our deadly foe. While it holds in its unseen grasp 
fearful possibilities of evil; while it is certain that 
some of the finest, brightest natures have yielded to 
its baleful sway, as the opium of Coleridge and De 
Quincey and the "wet damnation " of Poe too plainly 
attest; while, as another has said, on every hand are 
the bleaching bones of the victims of this demon who 
first clutches the soul and then destroys it, it is yet 
a reassuring reflection that this same power may be 
harnessed to work for a man as well as against him. 

Habit enables us to do a vast number of actions, a 
prodigious amount of work, automatically; that is, 
with the minimum of attention and the smallest ex- 
penditure of nervous force. It gives to human action 
a strength, surety, and swiftness that seem unattain- 
able by any other means, and the longer it continues 
the greater are its effects. It may be truly said that 
piactically all the great achievements of the human 
race are the results of habit. Education, discipline, 
all effectual training, consists in making habitual as 
many good actions as possible. Every time that we 
form a good association and send it down into the re- 
gion of the unconscious, we practice mental economy. 
The one thing for which we all, but especially the 
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young, should most earnestly and persistently strive, 
is '^ to make our nervous system our ally," instead 
of suffering it to become our enemy. This is '* to 
fund and capitalize our acquisition, and live at ease 
upon the interest of the fund." 

Good habits, habits of industry, conscientiousness, 
thoroughness, method, accuracy, and punctuality, 
once formed by a young man, are a fortune of them- 
selves. Inwrought in the very fibre of his being, 
they become a part of himself, and insure his success 
as no outward help can possibly do. On the other 
hand, bad habits, though quickly acquired, hang for- 
ever on the wheels of enterprise, and obstruct and 
defeat all progress, to the ruin and shame of their 
victim. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE VALUE OF PATIENCE 

" Patience and struggle ; an earnest use of what we have now, and 
all the time an earnest discontent until we come to what we ought to 
be — are not those what we need ? " — PHiiiLiPS Brooks. 

" How poor are they that have not patience I " — Shakbspeabb. 

" Patient preparation is permanent power/' 

It is said that when the question was once discussed 
in the presence of William Pitt, "What is the qual- 
ity most needed by a prime minister?" one of the 
speakers said that it is eloquence ; another, that it is 
knowledge; and a third, that it is toil. "No," said 
Pitt, "it is patience." The more we reflect upon the 
subject, the more truth we shall see in this reply. 
The secret of success, not only in politics, but in busi- 
ness, at the bar, in medical practice, in the ministry, 
in every sphere of effort, is not in brilliancy of tal- 
ents, in promptitude of action, not even in energy, 
essential as that is, but in willingness to bide one's 
time. Time is an important element in all solid 
achievement. No important voyage can be made with 
one wind. The fruits that are best worth plucking 
ripen slowly; and, therefore, the man who would win 
a lasting success must learn both "to labor and to 
waiU^^ He must put his faith, not in brilliant genius, 
in tricks and devices, or in luck, but in regular, meas- 
ured, persistent effort, — unvarying and never fail- 
ing, not necessarily slow, but never made at a faster 
rate than can be maintained to the end, reminding 
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you of the steady, never accelerated movement of a 
great engine's eccentric beam. Partial successes, in- 
stead of tempting him to relax his struggles in the 
race of life, should only stimulate him to redouble his 
efforts. The shouts of the spectators, as he passes 
one milestone after another, instead of cheating him 
with the expectation that he is sure of the prize, should 
have no other effect than to urge him on with cease- 
less, unhurrying, unintermitting effort, over the road 
that lies between him and the goal. 

Of all the lessons which the beginner in life has to 
learn in the school of the world, the hardest is — to 
wait. Not to wait with folded hands that claim life's 
prizes without effort, but, having toiled and struggled, 
and crowded the slow, weary years with trial, to see 
then no results, or worse still, disastrous ones, and yet 
to stand, to keep one's poise, to buckle again and yet 
again with all one's might to the task, — this is true 
heroism. This was the heroism, the almost divine 
patience which Cyrus Field showed, when, during ten 
years of defeat, in spite of croakings and prophecies 
of failure, he clung to his purpose of laying the At- 
lantic cable from Europe to America, crossing and 
recrossing the stormy Atlantic nearly fifty times. 
The cable snapped in mid-ocean, and when, with 
great labor, it was brought to the surface, it slipped 
away like a great eel. It was not till the electric 
wire was lowered the thirtieth time that the tireless 
patience of the projector was rewarded. Such a pa- 
tience is not inborn. It is a product of head winds 
and hard fights, — a thing of effort and principle, not 
of temperament, — and is found only in those who, in 
their efforts at self -improvement, are willing to — 

** Wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pains of transformation." 
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It is the quick, ready, keen-witted man who is 
most likely to be wanting in the virtue we have com- 
mended. Excess of rapidity means defect of patience, 
and want of patience is the most constant secret of a 
man's stopping short at half-genius. Want of pa- 
tience is sometimes confounded with want of industry, 
when, in fact, the most industrious of men are often 
foimd to be the most impetuous. All men of over- 
active brain and over-tasked energies are certain to 
be impatient. They are especially intolerant of all 
steps and processes. They cannot endure gradual, 
step-by-step advances, — • the spaces that inevitably 
occur between the beginning and the end of every 
transaction. Impatient, ceaseless industry has, there- 
fore, been justly characterized as one of the most 
dangerous qualities a man can have. His impatience 
drives him to scamp his work, or to do it in such a 
way that he has to unravel as much as he weaves, to 
pull down with one hand as much as he piles up with 
the other. 

No quality more incapacitates a man for leadership 
than impatience. It is impossible for a man to suc- 
ceed in this who wants always to leap to the goal; 
who rebels against those step-by-step advances, those 
spaces that inevitably occur between the beginning 
and the end of every transaction. It is doubtful if a 
constitutionally impatient man, who has never cor- 
rected his infirmity, ever gets to the bottom of things, 
or knows with any accuracy or thoroughness the 
standing, quality, and disposition of the persons 
among whom he is thrown. A man's whole nature is 
not to be learned at a glance ; it can be apprehended 
only gradually and by repeated observation; and 
therefore no impatient person can have any real know- 
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ledge of character. Nor can such a person be a just 
critic, or understand the merits of a knotty question, 
or make himself master of any difficult situation. 
The power of waiting, deliberating, hanging in sus- 
pense, — of staving off for a considerable time all 
personal leanings, — is necessary for all these, and 
that power he lacks. 

Patience is as necessary to nations as to individuals. 
It is because of this lack of patience under calamity 
that all the French wars with England have ended 
unfortunately for France. The long and bloody con- 
flict between William III. and Louis XIV. was 
marked by no signal triumphs of the English, but it 
was organized and protracted by British money and 
persistence. The ^^ asthmatic skeleton" who dis- 
puted, sword in hand, the bloody field of Landen, 
succeeded at last, without winning a single great vic- 
tory, in destroying the prestige of his* antagonist, ex- 
hausting his resources, and sowing the seeds of his 
final ruin, simply by the superiority of British pa- 
tience and perseverance. So, too, in the ''war of 
giants " waged with Napoleon, when all the great mili- 
tary powers of the Continent were overwhelmed in 
rapid succession by this master of the art of war, 
England wearied him out by her pertinacity, rather 
than by the brilliancy of her operations, triumphing 
by sheer dogged determination over the greatest mas- 
ter of combination the world ever saw. 

It has been asserted by a recent writer that all 
people have their impatient side, — that nobody is 
patient through every test. Many persons who are 
patient with others lack patience with themselves. 
Many who confront calmly and overcome triumph- 
antly outward obstacles and difficulties, fail in this 
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last kind of patience, which is far harder to acquire, 
and is demanded at every step in life. "Many a 
man," says an essayist in the "Outlook," "who ' 
watches himself courageously and persistently, and 
with perfect equanimity against external foes, feels 
constantly depressed and discouraged when he faces 
his own nature, and recognizes the constant return 
of faults and weaknesses and evil tendencies which 
he hoped he had overcome. No other problem of our 
moral life demands for its solution such infinite pa- 
tience and persistence. If the secrets of all hearts 
were revealed, it would be foimd that hosts of men 
give up the struggle with themselves because they 
have not sufficient patience with themselves. They 
become disheartened by their failure to subdue obvi- 
ous faults and to cast out evil tendencies. It is the 
broken resolution, the deserted position, the infidelity 
to a clearly defioed purpose, the imexpected return of 
the old temptation in its old force, that takes the life 
and courage out of a great many men. It seems as 
if no progress were being made, as if the battle were 
an endless round, without issue and without decision. 
And as there is no struggle so severe and exacting as 
that which a man has to make with himself, so there 
is no victory so noble as that which a man wins over 
himself; for the fact of struggle carries with it the 
possibility of victory. The spider, reweaving his 
shattered web for the twentieth time, followed an in- 
stinct which those who believe in the pi'csence of God 
in the world believe to be divine. The man who re- 
builds for the hundredth time his shattered purpose, 
and rebomishes his tarnished ideal, obeys an instinct 
*~^ni God, and may count on God's help, in so far as 

'h a sincere one." 
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"To know how to wait," says De Maistre, "is the 
secret of success." "He that can have patience," 
says the shrewd, practical Franklin, "can have what 
he will." "There is no road too long," says that 
keen observer of men. La Bruyere, "to the man who 
advances deliberately and without undue haste; there 
are no honors too distant to the man who prepares 
himself for them with patience." Although this vir- 
tue is too generally regarded as a "slow" one, espe- 
cially by "Young America," in this fiery and impa- 
tient age, when, as Longfellow complains, we seem to 
live in the midst of a battle, there is such a din, such 
a hurrying to and fro, yet William Pitt combined 
that virtue, as did Wellington, Washington, Grant, 
and hundreds of other great men, with extraordinary 
readiness, vigor, and quickness of thought and action ; 
and a friend of the Emperor Frederick William of 
Germany, who was rapid enough both in the council 
and on the field of battle, said of him, "The great 
point I have always admired in him is his power to 
wait patiently." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE VALUE OF READINESS 

** Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burning.'' — Lukb 
13L35. 

One of the happiest sayings of that half-forgotten 
humorist, Artemus Ward, is his reply when asked to 
make an after-dinner speech: ^^I have the gift of ora- 
tory, but I haven't it just now with me." This is 
not merely a fine sally of humor, a surface jest, but 
the expression of a veiy general experience. How 
often an opportunity occurs to a young lawyer op 
other professional man to make a reputation by a 
single speech, or other intellectual effort, if he were 
only ready! If he could have a little time for prepa- 
ration, a day or two, or a .few hours even, he would 
electrify his hearers. But time, except in the rarest 
cases, never is given ; and because he cannot act now, 
at the very crisis, he loses the golden opportunity 
forever. 

Of all mental gifts or acquirements, is there one 
more enviable, one that seems more miraculous in its 
effects, especially to those that lack it, than readiness? 
The world's estimate of this quality is seen in its ex- 
travagant praise of 'impromptu " speeches, so called, 
not one in a hundred, or even a thousand, of which, 
if really weighted with ideas or brilliant in language 
and illustration, is made without preparation. By 
readiness we mean, as we have said in a previous chap- 
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ter, the power, possessed by so few men, of calling 
up and concentrating all one's faculties on any matter 
at a moment's notice. In every calling, in war and 
in politics, in the ministry, at the bar, in medicine, 
in journalism, and even in the social circle, it is in- 
dispensable to high success. There are two moments, 
says Browning, in a diver's life : — 

** One when, a beggar, lie prepares to plunge ; 
One when, a prince, he rises with his p6arl ; " 

and, in like manner, there are crises in almost every 
man's life, the taking advantage of which or their 
neglect may make or mar his fortune. There are 
hours when the Eubicon must be passed, when the 
Wellington of the battlefield, the mart, or the forum 
must not wait for Blucher to come up, but must him- 
self arise and charge. 

In war readiness is vitally necessary, essential to 
all success. Victories and defeats often turn on min- 
utes. Opportunities come, the seizing of which is 
triumph, the neglect of which is ruin. Julius Caesar, 
that "horrible monster of celerity and vigilance," 
as Cicero calls him, was a marvel of readiness. Pre- 
pared for every emergency, he won his battles by the 
almost incredible swiftness of his movements, and sel- 
dom in his marches came to a place but his coming 
was before the report of it. Does he, when landing 
on the English coast, stumble and fall on the sands? 
Instantly he covers his mischance, and hides the evil 
omen from his followers by grasping the very sand 
which threw him, and, holding it aloft, with heroic 
utterance turns his threatened defeat into a shout of 
triumph. Once, and once only, did Caesar delay, 
and that delay cost him his life. It was when, from 
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the necessity of replying to the constant salutes that 
greeted him on his way to the Eoman Senate, he de- 
ferred reading the message put into his hands warn- 
ing him of the conspiracy of Brutus and Cassius. 

Beadiness was a quality most conspicuous in the 
military character of Constantine the Great. When 
Maxentius seized the throne of the Boman Empire, 
it was the celerity of Constantine, who, on the first 
news of his perfidy, marched rapidly against him from 
the Bhine to the Saone and Bhone, and overcame him 
at Marseilles, that defeated all his hopes. It was 
the same quality which was most conspicuous in the 
overthrow of Maxentius, anticipating whose invasion 
of Gaul, Constantine swiftly crossed the Alps, 
stormed the fortified city of Susa at the foot of Mount 
Cenis, defeated Maxentius in three hotly contested 
battles, and achieved the most splendid enterprise of 
his life. Again, in the successive brilliant victories 
won under many disadvantages over Licinius, the 
Emperor of the East, and which made Constantine 
master of the whole Boman Empire, it was his con- 
stant readiness, decision, and swiftness of movement, 
seconded by the intrepid spirit which he infused into 
all his soldiers, which insured his success. His nephew, 
Julian, "the Apostate," also achieved his victories as 
much by his readiness, elan^ and celerity as by his 
skill and valor. When, during his service as Con- 
stantino's lieutenant in Gaul, he assumed the imperial 
purple, and resolved to wrest the sceptre of the Eo- 
man Empire from his chief, he entered at once upon 
the execution of his daring enterprise, — plunged with 
his soldiers into the recesses of the Black Forest, 
where, for many days, he was lost to the world, — 
forced his way over rivers, mountains, and morasses. 
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sailed seven hundred miles down the Danube, and 
disembarked his troops at Bononia, near Sirmium, 
before his enemies could learn with certainty that he 
had left the banks of the Khine. 

Napoleon was preeminently a ready man. No man 
better knew the danger of delays in war. His mind 
acted like the lightning, and never with more prompt- 
ness and precision than in moments of confusion, 
danger, or disaster. He used to say that one of the 
principal requisites of a general is an accurate cal- 
culation of time ; for, if your adversary can bring a 
powerful force to attack a certain post ten minutes 
sooner than you can bring up a sufficient supporting 
force, you are beaten, though all the rest of your 
plans be the most perfect that can be devised. Every 
moment lost is an opportunity for misfortune. A 
memorable instance of this great captain's celerity 
was when, in 1805, sweeping suddenly, with a large 
and well-appointed army from Boulogne to the Khine 
and through the Black Forest, he took the Austrians 
by surprise at Ulm, and nearly finished his campaign 
by a single sudden blow. A striking antithesis in 
this respect to the victor of Austerlitz was General 
McClellan in our civil war, who was always getting 
ready, rarely ready to fight. As Voltaire said of La 
Harpe, he was like an oven that is always heating up, 
but never cooking anything. Had he not been sadly 
lacking in the most important quality of a great com- 
mander, he would not, with twenty thousand reserve 
troops that had not fired a gun, have suffered Lee to 
escape across the Potomac after the battle of Antie- 
tam. It was a characteristic saying of Napoleon 
that "two armies are two bodies which meet and try 
to frighten each other. A moment of panic occurs, 
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and that moment must be turned to advantage." 
Nelson, England's great naval hero, said that all his 
successes in life were due to his having been always 
a quarter of an hour before his time. To achieve any 
signal success in the world we must be aemper paratU 
"always prepared," with our wits at instant com- 
mand. We must be able to act as quickly and wisely 
in an emergency as did that doughty and veracious 
hero. Baron Mimchausen, when threatened at the 
same moment by a crocodile and a tiger. He got rid 
of both of his assailants by simply springing aside 
and letting the tiger jump down the crocodile's throat. 
To be ready is to have the mind's intellectual pro- 
perty put out at fifty or a hundred per cent. ; to be 
unready is to creep where others fly, to be outstripped 
in life's race, to have all one's gifts practically neu- 
tralized, to be dimly conscious of faculties somewhere 
tied up in a napkin. In professional life readiness 
is vitally necessary. To be ready there is vitally im- 
portant to him who would make his ability, tact, and 
knowledge tell. To be unready at the moment of trial 
is to be Juyrs de combat^ to creep where others fly, 
to have all one's gifts neutralized, and made practi- 
cally non-existent. The physician needs to be one 
of the readiest of men, with an instant command of 
his resources, so that, when summoned in an emer- 
gency, on a sudden attack of deadly disease, he can 
immediately make the diagnosis and apply the rem- 
edy. To the lawyer, this quality is, if possible, even 
more essential. A sudden turn in a case, the intro- 
duction of unexpected testimony, an unlooked-for 
ruling by the judge, an unanticipated line of argu- 
ment by the opposing counsel, may necessitate an in- 
''^fiiit ^^ change of base" and the adoption of new and 
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wholly different tactics. In all kinds of public de- 
bate, in the close hand-to-hand encounter, where the 
home thrust is often so suddenly given, readiness is 
of the first importance. It is not the amount or vari- 
ety of a man's knowledge of a given subject, the sta- 
tistics and arguments with which his head may be 
crammed, that makes him a dangerous antagonist in 
debate, so much as his ability to marshal them and 
bring them to bear instantly on a given point. 

"What a crushing reply I might have made to 
Jones I " is the regretful reflection that occurs to many 
a public debater, as he retires heated and discomfited 
from a contest in which his memory proved treacher- 
ous to him. While he is on his legs his ideas seem 
to desert him: but the moment he sits down he 
invents the happiest retorts ; his knowledge of the sub- 
ject comes upon him like a flood; the most unanswer- 
able arguments flash upon him without a conscious 
effort. It is such contrasts — the painful recollection 
of panic and disaster, the speech that would not be 
spoken, the reply that dissolved into incoherence, the 
facts which, like the physician's prescription at the 
funeral, came to mind when useless, the repartee that 
sprang to the lips too late — that give such a charm 
to readiness. William Wirt, in an intellectual con- 
test, was usually one of the readiest of men. Yet in 
his first contest with William Finkney, the giant of 
the bar, he was inexpressibly humiliated by his in- 
ability to recall the arguments upon which he had 
confidently relied for victory. Having argued the 
case before, he had trusted to his notes for recalling 
them to mind, but at the last moment found that the 
notes were lost. In this hopeless condition he had 
to grapple with his haughty and powerful adversary, 
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"Glendower Pinkney." "Had the cause been to 
argiio over again," he wrote afterwards to a friend, 
"1 could have shivered him, for his discussion re- 
vived all my forgotten topics, and, as I lay in bed on 
the following morning, arguments poured themselves 
before me as from a cornucopia." 

The value of readiness in the political profession 
was strikingly illustrated in the contests of the House 
of Commons with Charles the First. It was the su- 
perior alertness and promptness of Fym that, as we 
are told by Mr. John Morley in his papers on Oliver 
Cromwell in "The Century," brought the great Earl 
of Strafford to the block. One of the most striking 
characteristics of William Pitt was his readiness both 
in action and in debate. He gave men an answer 
before they knew there was a riddle. He had reached 
a decision before they knew there was a difficulty. 
His lightning had struck and done its work before 
they had heard the thunderclap which announced it. 
In journalism readiness is all-important. The most 
effective and influential editor is not he who, with 
sufficient notice and an abundance of preparation, 
can elaborate a brilliant and powerful leader, but he 
who, at a moment's warning, can bring all needed 
knowledge to bear on any subject to be discussed. 
Of the value of readiness in all the leading branches 
of business, who can doubt ? To be a successful mer- 
chant or manufacturer one must watch with an eagle 
eye all the changes of taste, the styles that are in 
vogue in different countries, the fluctuations of the 
world's markets, and be ready to devise new styles 
of goods, or to buy or sell as circumstances require. 

Instead of waiting wearily and anxiously for the 
hour when he shall be called up higher, let the young 
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aspirant diligently improve every hour in fitting him- 
self for the position which he covets. Though oppor- 
tunities are sure to come, yet let him remember that 
they will be worth to him precisely what, and no more 
than, his antecedents have enabled him to make of 
them. In the instances of certain well-known men, 
it was a series of lucky accidents that gave each a 
start in life ; but of what use would those accidents 
have been to the young barristers, had they been 
unequal to the occasions, had they not by years of 
previous hard study, self-training, and self-sacrifice, 
prepared themselves to take advantage of the inci- 
dents which enabled them to pass from poverty and 
obscurity to independence and distinction ? 

It has been truly said that there is no view of life 
so inspiring as that which contemplates it as a con- 
stant preparation for important, unforeseen emergen- 
cies. What a man already is, generally determines 
his use or neglect of a great opportunity. "Napoleon 
I. used to say,** observes Hammerton in one of the 
most striking passages of his '^Intellectual Life," 
''that battles are won by the sudden flashing of an 
idea through the brain of the commander at a certain 
critical instant. The capacity for generating this 
electric spark is military genius. The spark flashes 
independently of the will ; a general cannot win that 
vivid illumination by labor or by prayer; it comes 
only in the brain of genius from the intense anxiety 
and excitement of actual conflict* Napoleon seems 
always to have counted upon it, always to have be- 
lieved that when the critical instant arrived, the wild 
confusion of the battlefield would be illuminated for 
him by that burst of sudden flame. But if Napoleon 
had been ignorant of the prosaic business of his pro- 
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fession, to which he attended more closely than any 
other commander, what would these moments of su- 
preme clearness have availed him, or would they ever 
have come to him at all? If they had come to him, 
they would have revealed to him only the extent of 
his own negligence. Instead of showing him what 
to do, they would have made painfully evident what 
ought to have been done. But it is very probable 
that these clear moments would never have occurred 
to a mind unprepared by study." 

It has been said that to-morrow is always the day 
on which idle men work and fools reform. Chamfort 
said of the Anti-Revolution Alliance in France that 
it was always behindhand by a year, an army, or 
an idea. Lord Chesterfield said of the old Duke of 
Newcastle: "His Grace loses an hour in the morning, 
and is chasing it all the rest of the day." Men who 
are thus habitually behind time are almost always as 
habitually behind success. One of the most foolish 
things a man can do is to put off a hard or disagree- 
able task, thinking that it will be easier to perform 
on a future day; for then the bondage of habit will 
be added to the present disinclination, making the 
task more irksome still. In the legislature, a motion 
to postpone indefinitely is equivalent to a motion to 
reject a measure or bill; and, in one's daily life, to 
say of the discharge of a duty, "Not to-day," is too 
often tantamount practically to saying, "Never." 
On the other hand, many a man has made his fortune 
by his readiness and decision, by promptly determin- 
ing, at some critical juncture, to expose himself to a 
considerable risk. 

A notable instance of a ready man was Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits. When 
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told of the difficulties in the way of a trip to the Holy 
Land, "Never mind," said he; "if a vessel cannot be 
found, I will go on a plank." Another example of 
energetic readiness was the provision made by Sir 
John Sinclair in 1793, in a time of business stagna- 
tion and frequent bankruptcies in Great Britain, for 
the relief of the manufacturing districts. By his ur- 
gent efforts Parliament was induced to order the issu- 
ing of Exchequer notes to the amount of £5,000,000 
as a loan to such merchants as could give security. 
Anticipating the delays of red tape and officialism, 
Sir John immediately went to London bankers and 
borrowed of them, on his own personal security, 
£70,000, which he dispatched the same evening to 
the merchants who most urgently needed assistance. 
When Pitt, the prime minister, expressed to Sir 
John his great regret that the money could not be 
raised for some time, the latter replied, "It has 
already gone ; it left London by to-night's mail I " — 
at which, he said afterwards, in narrating the incident, 
"Pitt was as much startled as if I had stabbed him." 
To know how to be ready is a precious gift, and 
one which implies calculation, grasp, and decision. 
No amount of mere training will enable a man to pos- 
sess himseU of it in a supreme degree; to say and to 
do the very best things on the spur of the moment; 
to dash off a masterly newspaper or review article 
on some memorable event immediately after it hap- 
pens, or to make instantly, when attacked, a keen 
and stinging retort, like Foote, or to meet a skillful 
manoeuvre in battle with one more skillful still, or to 
take instant advantage of an enemy's blunder, like a 
Hannibal, a Marlborough, or a Napoleon. Readi- 
ness is a natural tact, an intuition, a kind of presence 
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of mind which enables one to meet a crisis, parry a 
thrust, strike a blow, or say the right word in the 
very "nick of time." Nevertheless, it may be greatly 
improved by culture, especially when one begins early 
in life. In the words of the acute Frenchman, Henri 
Frederic Amiel, "To know how to be ready, we must 
be able to finish. Nothing is done but what is fin- 
ished. The things which we leave dragging behind 
us will start up again later on before us, and harass 
our path. Let each day take thought for what con- 
cerns it, liquidate its own affairs, and respect the day 
which is to follow, and then we shall be ready. To 
know how to be ready is, at bottom, to know how to 
die." Therefore, reader, — 

" Be thou in the yan 
Of oircumstanoes ; yea, seize the arrow's barb 
Before the tense string murmur.'^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE POTENCY OP MANNER 
" Civility costs nothing, and bnys eyerything/* — Lady Mabt 

WORTLBY MONTAOn. 

** I can forgave a crime — it may haye some grand motiye — bnt 
neyer an awkwardness." — Madamb Kboamibb. 

Some years ago we were one of a committee of five 
persons chosen to award prizes for superior excellence 
in writing and speaking at an exhibition by the junior 
class of a New England college. The task of the 
judges was a somewhat puzzling one. Of the two 
leading contestants one excelled in elocution, the 
other in thought and its expression. Four of the 
judges, who were leading clergymen, advocated giv- 
ing the first prize to the first-named contestant, one 
of them, an eminent president of a theological semi- 
nary, saying, haK seriously, half jestingly, "Manner 
is everything in this world; matter is of no account." 
The potency, the charm, the witchery of an attractive 
manner it is not easy to exaggerate. Although its 
influence is too subtle to be easily analyzed or defined, 
yet its existence is indisputable; and no man, above 
all, no youth who has his fortune to make or independ- 
ence to win, can afford to despise it. "No man," 
says a shrewd judge of men, "can escape the bondage 
of good manners. Its fetters may be silken, but they 
are as strong as those that wheel the earth along in 
her orbit; and while all must obey its laws, those 
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laws furnish a currency with which, if he provide 
himseU, the beggar is better off in all the markets of 
the world than the prince who is unprovided." 

A great deal of the estimation in which one is held 
in the world, and much of his influence upon others, 
depends upon first impressions; and these are gener- 
ally favorable or unfavorable as a man abounds or is 
deficient in courtesy. It was said of Hercules that 
whatever thing he undertook he conquered. It is so 
with some human beings; their manner has a charm 
which makes them irresistible. It unbars doors and 
gives them an " Open sesame " everywhere. It enables 
them to carry their points in the teeth of envy, jeal- 
ousy, prejudice, and hate, and even to disarm opposi- 
tion. "I have known men," says Dr. Robert South, 
"grossly injured in their affairs, depart pleased, at 
least silent, only because they were injured in good 
language, ruined in caresses, and kissed while they 
were struck." 

"A good manner," says Bulwer, "is the best thing 
in the world, either to get a good or to supply the 
want of it." Politicians are well aware of this, and 
therefore are careful to put a hinge in the neck, and 
keep it well oiled. In many private callings coarse, 
awkward, or offensive manners often neutralize the 
finest intellectual gifts. It seems hard that men 
should be prepossessed or prejudiced regarding one 
another by what is merely superficial ; but the simple 
fact is, they are. There are thousands of good, even 
excellent persons in the world with a certain hardness 
of character, whose manners are disagreeable. There 
are blunt and boorish, shy and reserved men, with 
whom intercourse is exceedingly unpleasant. It is 
not that they are malignant, but they lack a delicate 
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perception of the little trifling things by which pain 
or pleasure is caused. Again, there are rude, cyni- 
cal, restless people, the contradictors and railers at 
public and private tables, that, as Emerson says, are 
like terriers, who conceive it the duty of a dog of 
honor to growl at any passer-by, and do the honors 
of the house by barking him out of sight. On the 
other hand, there are men of a winning, sympathetic, 
golden temper, with whom a half-hour's talk is as 
inyigorating as a bath of sunshine. Is there any 
doubt to which of these classes belong the men who 
get on in life ? 

"Civility," says that shrewd worldly woman, Lady 
Montagu, "costs nothing, and brings everything." 
The shrewd Madame de Tencin gave as a rule to 
Madame de GeofErin, who was educated under her, 
"Never rebuff any man; for though nine persons out 
of ten should not give themselves a farthing's worth 
of trouble for you, the tenth may become a useful 
friend." Many a fortune has been won by little at- 
tentions that were not tinged with the hope of after 
reward, but were sincere and kindly ones, springing 
from a good heart and good breeding combined. It 
is related of the wife of Dr. Dodd that once, when 
attending an auction, she bid for a cabinet and was 
at once outbidden by a lady present, upon which Mrs. 
Dodd immediately coiirtesied and retired from the 
contest. The lady, who had set her heart upon the 
article, was so pleased' by this that she expressed a 
desire for a better acquaintance with Mrs. Dodd, and 
shortly afterward presented her with a lottery ticket 
which drew a prize of £1000. 

We may ridicule, if we please, this disposition of 
our fellowmen that leads them, especially on a first 
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acquaintance with others, to care more for form t^han 
for substance, for manner than mind; but the fact 
remains that, as. Doctor Johnson says, in civilized 
society external advantages make us more respected; 
and if we would make our mark in the world, we 
must adjust ourselves to this fact. ^' A man with a 
good coat on his back," he adds, — and who will gain- 
say his statement? — -"meets with a better reception 
thsui he who has a bad one. We may analyze this, and 
say what there is in it; but that will avail us nothing, 
for it is part of a general system. Found Saint 
Paul's Church into atoms, and consider any single 
atom. It is, to be sure, good for nothing; but put 
all these atoms together, and you have Saint Paul's 
Church." 

Politicians, all the world over, understand the 
value of urbanity and affability, and hence they are 
careful to affect a deference or courtesy to other men, 
even if they do not feel it. Lord Chesterfield, who 
was an accomplished man of the world and a shrewd 
judge of men, counseled his son to prepare himself 
for the world as the athleted used to prepare for their 
exercise. "Oil your mind and your manners, to 
give them the necessary suppleness and flexibility; 
strength alone will not do." The wise old divine, 
Thomas Fuller, observes that William, Earl of Nas- 
sau, won a subject from the king of Spain every time 
he put off his hat. A celebrated English politician 
is said to have won an influential lady's support by 
listening attentively as she explained to him fourteen 
different ways of making a certain kind of cake. 
Who is ignorant of the glaring vices of Charles James 
Fox, and who does not know how utterly they were 
overlooked by men who felt the fascination of his 
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manner? His gracious manners saved him from per- 
sonal dislike even when he had gambled away his last 
guinea, and was politically the most unpopular man 
in England. When Pitt, his great opponent, was 
asked in Paris, in 1783, by some French statesmen, 
how a man ruined by the racecourse and the dice- 
box could have such influence in England, he re- 
plied, "Ah, you have never been under the wand of 
the magician ! " 

Not only in politics, but in every other calling, a 
courteous and attractive manner is a potent talisman 
of success, while rudeness, shyness, or awkwardness 
often neutralizes the finest of other gifts. "If I 
could command the speech of twenty nations," said 
Mr. George 6. Williams, the able and honest presi- 
dent of the National Chemical Bank, New York, who 
in his calling has fought his way up from the lowest 
to the highest rung of the ladder, "I would preach 
politeness to them all. It is the Aladdin's lamp of 
success. ... I do not speak idly in praise of polite- 
ness, for, out of the experience of fifty-six years in 
the banking business, it has been borne in upon me 
almost daily that courtesy is one of the prime factors 
in the building up of every career. It is the hall- 
mark of the Christian gentleman and of the keen man 
of affairs." 

It has been said that graciousness can sugar-coat a 
"No" so as to make it taste like "Yes." Men who 
are gracious in soul and in manner are almost sure to 
get on in the world; but men who are awkward, shy, 
and otherwise unpresentable, have giants to contend 
with in their passage through life.* Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to his son, "You had better return a dropped 
fan genteelly, than give a thousand pounds awk- 
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wardly; and you had better refuse a favor gracefully 
than grant it clumsily. ... It is by manner only 
that you can please, and consequently rise." It is 
the fashion now to sneer at Chesterfield and to ridicule 
the- manners he commended as those of a dancing- 
master; but, with all his faults, which were those of 
his age, he was a keen observer of men, and had a 
profound knowledge of the arts by which success is 
won. Dr. Johnson, who did much to make Chester- 
field's "Letters" unpopular, would have profited by 
an exchange of his own habitual boorishness for some 
of his lordship's graces. That the latter was far more 
than a courtier was shown by his masterly adminis- 
tration as lord lieutenant of Ireland and his prophe- 
cies regarding the French revolution. His counsels 
need to be sifted ; but at times, — as when he urges 
his son to abstain from malicious speech, from exalt- 
ing himseU above others, from bragging and exag- 
geration, from indulging in sneers, from saying a 
witty thing at any one else's expense, — he rises into 
a Christian teacher. 

Can this charm of courtesy, the habit of uniform 
suavity, be acquired? and if it can, in what way? 
No doubt, in its highest and most captivating forms 
it is one of the results of time, an inheritance from 
generations generously bred. But it is often, too, the 
result of art and culture. Though when it is in per- 
fection we cannot analyze it and detect its hidden 
mystery any more than we can analyze a delicate per- 
fume, yet it is in substance what Lord Chatham, in 
his letters to his nephew at Cambridge, calls "benevo- 
lence in little things." Its essence is simply a desire to 
save others annoyance or trouble, to give them plea- 
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sure, even at the cost of some denial or inconvenience 
to one's seU; the manifestation of a sincere, cordial 
frankness, and a perennially sunny, golden temper; 
a manly deference without hypocrisy, sycophancy, 
or obtrusion; and this, surely, can be acquired, by 
any human being. This benevolence is not to be 
acquired by studying rules of etiquette, though they 
are not to be despised. Etiquette, which consists 
mainly of posture-making, is often the very essence 
of ill-breeding. It involves a constant thinking of 
one's self, whereas thinking of others rather than of 
ourselves is the very first law of all courtesy. 

Of course a well-bred man will be truthful, calm, 
quiet, dignified, and self-possessed; he will not be 
unduly familiar or obtrusive; will not be supercilious, 
boastful, or vain of his gifts or accomplishments; 
will be respectful to his inferiors, and tender toward 
the weak; will be self-denying without effort; will 
listen attentively when spoken to, and not interrupt 
the speaker; will tell few stories in general society, 
and when he tells one, will make it brief, and avoid 
needless details, etc., etc. But these are merely the' 
outward manifestations of courtesy, which has its 
source within, in the heart. True courtesy springs 
from goodness of heart. To attain it you must be 
filled with a kind and loving spirit. You must have 
what Sir Philip Sidney calls "high thoughts seated 
in a heart of courtesy." If these are wanting, all the 
forms of politeness are but empty husks, a cheat and 
a sham. But if you have a sincere desire to please, 
this is more than half the battle. Frequent good 
society, and observation and attention will achieve 
the rest. "Live among wolves," says a Spanish pro- 
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verb, "and you will soon begin to howl." Live 
among well-bred people, and insensibly you will catch 
and reproduce the air, the address, and the turn of 
those with whom you associate. 



.> 



CHAPTER XIX 

PRACTICAL TALENT 

*^ This is the trag^edy of genius — attempting to driye along the eclip- 
tic with one horse of the heayens, the other of the earth, there is only 
discord and downfall to chariot and charioteer." — EImbbson. 

^^ Tact clinches the bargain ; 
Suls ont of the bay ; 
G^ts the yote in the Senate, 
Spite of Webster or Clay." — Embbsqn. 

Of all the qualities requisite to success in life, no^one 
is more vitally essential than practical talent. There 
is a large class of men for whom the gates of worldly 
advancement refuse to turn on their golden hinges, 
simply because of the lack of this quality, — a quality 
that springs from the union of worldly wisdom with 
shrewdness and tact. By practical talent we mean 
that instinct of skill by which one can instantly use 
his powers, in any calling or in any act, with the ut- 
most facility and with the greatest effect, to accom- 
plish his ends. Of all kinds of intellect, the subtle, 
hair-splitting, analyzing mind is the least fitted for 
worldly success. Its possessor wastes time in medi- 
tation which should be spent in action. While he is 
trying to disentangle the infinite complexities of hu- 
man affairs, the golden opportunity slips by; when 
he is ready to act, the time for action has gone. 
Napoleon complained of Laplace, that as minister he 
was al^^ays searching after subtleties, and carrying 
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the spirit of the infinitesimal calculus into the man- 
agement of business. The hero of Austerlitz was 
himself intensely practical. His victories were due 
not more to a vivid imagination, which enabled him 
to look along extended lines of action, than to his 
ability to deal quickly, and almost unerringly, with 
the smallest details essential to success. In the midst 
of a stupendous war with four or five great European 
powers, he found time to write to his brother Joseph 
to be sure that his artillery did not fire full charges 
of powder when half charges would suffice. "Count 
the biscuits," he writes on another occasion, "one by 
one. Their quality should be good. The shoes ought 
to be made of stout leather, not of pasteboard. They 
cost me five and a half francs a pair." 

Julius Caesar was eminently practical. In the 
toughest and bloodiest of his many battles, the day 
he overcame the Nervii, he was completely surprised 
by the enemy, and forced into an engagement with 
the fiercest and most resolute of aU the Gallic tribes, 
without the slightest preparation. So rapid was the 
assault on his scattered troops that no scarlet flag 
(the signal for battle) was displayed, no bugle sounded, 
no watchword passed. Yet two things, he tells us, 
saved his army from being doubled up and crushed 
in this crisis, viz., scientia atque vsus militum; that 
is, "the soldiers' scientific and practical knowledge of 
war." Charles James Napier, the hero of Scinde, 
started in his career with the merest minimum of pro- 
fessional knowledge ; but he had what is worth cart- 
loads of mere knowledge, a practical ability and tact 
which enabled him to utilize the wide experience of 
4ie best men who had gone before him. It was this 

ad him, with the odds of fifteen to one 
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against him, to win victories over some of the bravest 
warriors in India, and to reduce to unconditional sub- 
mission fierce hill tribes that from their rocky fast- 
nesses had laughed at the impotent assaults of great 
generals for two thousand years. 

Facts of daily occurrence show that brilliant in- 
tellectual abilities, without worldly wisdom, prove a 
bar rather than a help to worldly advancement. A 
very high education, too, unless it is practical as well 
as classical and scientific, often unfits a man for con- 
test with his fellows. It is said that, some forty 
years ago, four persons met at a gathering in Aus- 
tralia, three of whom were shepherds on a farm. 
One of the three had taken a degree at Oxford, an- 
other at Cambridge, the third at a German univer- 
sity. The fourth was their employer, a squatter, 
rich in flocks and herds, but scarcely able to read 
and write, much less to keep accounts. A few years 
ago a man committed suicide in London who could 
speak fifteen languages, but could not earn money 
enough to pay his office rent and board biU. Is there 
not something defective in an education that leads 
to, or rather allows, such results as these ? Was not 
Abraham Lincoln's a better training, though it was 
obtained in the rude home of his father, in the un- 
broken forests of Indiana, in a Mississippi flatboat, 
and in the Black Hawk war? 

It is said that England is filled with '^a great, silent 
crowd of thoroughbred Grecians," who are indisposed 
to public effort by the fullness of their minds and the 
severity of their tastes. Occasionally a powerful and 
impulsive nature may overcome this repression ; but, 
where one does this, scores of others, trained in a 
school of fastidiousness rather than one of perform- 
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ance, have their standards placed so far above their 
power of creation as to make them unwilling to risk 
the chances of failure. Who can doubt that such 
over-education is a hindrance, rather than a help, to 
worldly success ? Of what use is the polish of high 
culture, if, however desirable j^er «6, it is obtained 
only by planing away the wood till it loses its vigor ? 
Why rifle the cannon till its strength is gone? 

Chalmers, in his preface to the ''Rambler," states 
that Dean Swift had a friend on whose worldlv sue- 
cess he could not look with complacency. "Stafford, 
a merchant," said he, "is worth a plum, and is now 
lending the government £40,000; yet we were edu- 
cated together at the same school and university." 
Budgell, in the "Spectator," thus describes these 
schoolfellows: "One of them was not only thought an 
impenetrable blockhead at school, but still maintained 
his reputation at the university; the other was the 
pride of his master, and the most celebrated person 
in the college of which he was a member. The man 
of genius is at present buried in a country parsonage 
of eightscore pounds a year, while the other, with the 
bare abilities of a common scrivener, has got an estate 
of above an hundred thousand pounds." 

Do we by this decry culture? By no means. In 
all these cases it is not mental training that is at 
fault, but that excess of it which paralyzes the ener- 
gies, which converts the powers of the mind that 
should be creative into qualities purely negative and 
critical. Genius and culture are desirable in them- 
selves; but of what use is genius, if, as Emerson 
says, the organ is too convex or too concave, and can- 
not find a focal distance within the actual horizon of 
human life? Of what use is culture, if it be attained 
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at the expense of moral vigor, — if, while it gives edge 
and splendor to the intellect, it draws out all its tem- 
per? How often do we see men whose minds are so 
rounded and polished by education, as to be vigorous 
in no one faculty I In men not thus trained ^Hhe sense 
of deficiency and of the sharp, jagged comers of their 
knowledge leads to efforts to fill up the chasms, ren- 
dering them at last far better educated men than the 
polished, easy-going graduate who has just knowledge 
enough to prevent consciousness of his ignorance. 
While aU the faculties of the mind should be cul- 
tivated, it is yet desirable that it should have two 
or three rough-hewn features of massive strength." 
Force, the true motive power, rests in the character, 
not in the intellect, and it is only the latter that high 
culture can improve. 

How many literary men ' have failed through an 
abuse of the critical faculty, by an unreasonable de- 
mand for perfection, which results only in timidity 
of soul, paralysis of the will, and utter self -distrust I 
Of this the late Henri Amiel, whose thoughtful and 
brilliant "Journal "has been read by so many persons 
with delight, was a striking example. Endowed with 
the finest intellectual powers, he was condemned by 
his fastidiousness, so far as public performance was 
concerned, to barrenness and failure. Reading and 
thinking enormously, his accumulative and reflective 
faculties grew out of aU proportion to the rest of his 
personality, and the result was inaction. "The real," 
he wrote, "disgusts me, and I cannot find the ideal. 
• • • I have too much imagination, conscience, and 
penetration, and not enough character. Practical 
life makes me afraid. ... I train my hand, and 
make sure of its capacity and skill; but the work 
remains unachieved." 
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The world's greatest men have not — as a rule — 
been trained in schools or endowed with the literary 
faculty. "Men have ruled weU," says Sir Thomas 
Browne, "who could not perhaps define a common- 
wealth; and they who understand not the globe of 
the earth command a large part of it. They do most 
by books who could do much without them." Caius 
Marius, who was consul more times than any other 
Koman, who performed as signal services and in- 
flicted as great domestic injuries as any one individ- 
ual ever did to his country, was a man of low birth 
and totally illiterate, but able and active. Diocle- 
tian, who reorganized the Eoman polity, could barely 
write. Charlemagne, who moulded western Europe, 
signed his name with difficulty. Peter the Great 
was a boor, and so was Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
who revolutionized military discipline. Brindley and 
Stephenson, who gave England her railways and her 
canals, received but little school education. Wal- 
pole, who despised literature, was one of England's 
ablest prime ministers, and held power in spite of 
Bolingbroke, Pulteney, and the Prince of Wales, for 
twenty -one years. The first pope who ever lost Kome 
a kingdom was one of the most cultivated that ever 
adorned the chair. 

AU experience shows that wit is not wisdom. A 
man gazing on the stars is proverbially at the mercy 
of the puddles on the road. Too many educated men 
are ignorant of the simplest things, of practical pro- 
cesses which should be familiar to all. As the author 
of "Rab and his Friends" said of an acquaintance, 
they have every faculty but the faculty of using their 
faculties. What reader of Cottle's life of Coleridge 
has forgotten the ludicrous story of the attempt made 
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by these men and Wordsworth to remove the collar 
from a horse that they were unharnessing? First 
Cottle, and then Wordsworth, exerted all his inge- 
nuity, and relinquished the achievement as impracti- 
cable. Next Coleridge tried his hand, and, after 
twisting the poor horse's neck almost to strangula- 
tion, and with great danger to the eyes, gave up the 
task in disgust, declaring that the animal's head must 
have grown since the collar had been put on. At 
that moment a servant girl came near, and, turning 
the collar upside down, slipped it off in a moment, to 
the wonderment and humiliation of the poetic lumina- 
ries. The present is emphatically a working age, in 
which productiveness is the test of ability; and the 
successful man, therefore, is the man who has tact as 
well as talent ; whose mind is capable of turning all 
its energy toward some definite end; whose know- 
ledge is distilled from experience as well as from 
books, and is not stored in cyclopaedias or common- 
place books, but ready for instant use. Such a man 
may have acquired less information than his over- 
educated neighbor, but his acquisitions are turned into 
faculty. While the latter's knowledge is like water 
in a lake that has no outlet, the former's is water 
turning a wheel, and moving the machinery of life. 
It is true that potentially all "knowledge is power," 
and so is steam; but there is a vast difference be- 
tween steam escaping from the spout of a teakettle 
and steam shoving a piston-rod or driving a fly-wheel. 
The career of Mr. Gladstone strikingly illustrates 
the truths that we have sought to enforce. Much of 
his early political life was spent in the elaboration of 
speculative ideas. The result was that he worried 
England and delighted his foes by theories too subtle 
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to be useful, while "the rough intellect of Palmerston 
cut straight to the core of matters of which his far 
abler colleague coul4 only nibble at the rind." But, 
luckily for Gladstone, his fine-spun theories were scat- 
tered to the winds by the first brush with practical 
politics, and, instead of remaining a hair-splitting 
casuist or dreamy enthusiast, he declared that he was 
not to fetter his judgment as a member of Parliament 
by a deference to abstract theories. "In a happy mo- 
ment," says one of his critics, "he was drawn from 
the pursuit of abstractions, and plunged into a cold 
bath of hard work. Instead of spinning metaphysical 
theories, he had to face the actual problems of the 
day, and to turn his subtle, searching, but discursive 
intellect from reverie to useful account. The result 
was that, in enforced attention to practical problems, 
such as laying excise duties on bricks, glass bottles, 
etc., he lost none of his old intellectual peculiarities, 
and yet became the greatest finance minister that 
England has ever known." 



CHAPTER XX 

SELF-ASSURANCE 

*' Dome snperoilio nubem ; plemmqiie raodestns 

Oocapat obsonri 8i>eciem, tacitumus aoerbi.*' 

Horace. 

'* The youth who does not look np will look down ; and the spirit 
that does not soar is destined perhaps to groveL'' -^ Dtbraet.t. 

Dr. Johnson, in speaking of the complaint that a 
man of merit is often neglected by the world, de- 
clares that the sentiment is unjust. "It is generally 
by his own fault that he fails of success. A man may 
hide his head in a hole." That this is a frequent 
cause of failure, who can doubt? It is a wise saying 
of Bacon, that, to enter the kingdom of knowledge, 
"We must put on the spirit of little children," that 
is, we must submit to be taught by any one who 
can teach us; but to enter the kingdom of wealth 
or celebrity, a manly, self-reliant spirit is necessary. 
Of what use are the most brilliant abilities if they 
are continually hidden in a napkin, secreted from 
observation and unused, instead of being made known 
to the arbiters of place and honor? We all dislike 
what is called "forwardness" in a young man; yet it 
is far preferable to excessive timidity, as superfluity 
is preferable to penury. Time will correct the one, 
but it is exceedingly doubtful if it will ever infuse 
life and spirit into the other. "My own experience 
of life," says Sir James Stephen, "has taught me 
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that, much and frequently as the faults of self-confi- 
dence and self-conceit are denounced by our teachers, 
they are faults far less widely diffused, and far less 
dangerous in their tendency, than a timid self-distrust 
and a craven self -depreciation." 

There is no doubt that a great deal of ability is 
lost to the world for want of a little courage and self- 
confidence. Every day sends to their graves obscure 
men who have been obscure only because their self- 
distrust has prevented them from making a begin- 
ning, from ascertaining their strength by a fair trial. 
There was a time, in his early life, when even Daniel 
Webster, with all his transcendent abilities, was dis- 
posed to think meanly of himself. "My abilities," 
he wrote a friend, "are small, very small." Had he 
continued to indulge this self -distrust, he would never 
have risen to be one of the greatest lawyers and states- 
men in America, or to make that reply to Hayne 
which is the high-water mark of eloquence since De- 
mosthenes. "The pious and just honoring of our- 
selves," says John Milton, "is the radical moisture 
and fountain-head from whence every laudable and 
worthy enterprise issues forth." True as this was in 
the great Puritan's day, the lapse of two centuries 
has made it truer still. We live in an age of intense 
ecm)£<|tjition and loud, noisy self-assertion; and the 
timid, sensitive man, who cannot cast aside his shy- 
ness and squeamishness and do a little violence to 
his feelings, who cannot say that he wants anything, 
or cannot say it with sufficient loudness and pertina- 
city, must expect not only to be outstripped in life's 
race, but knocked down and trampled under foot in 
the rush and roar of this nineteenth century. 

No man ever won a foot-race who started off de- 
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spondently, with doubts of his ability to win; yet 
how often in the race of life are men so handicapped 
by a low opinion of their abilities and an exaggerated 
estimate of those of their competitors, that they are 
doomed to be outstripped, from the very start ! 

In spite of all the praises of modest merit, it is 
plain that the self-confident, loud-voiced, pushing 
man will always have an advantage over the diffident, 
retiring one in the tiger-like struggles of life. Nothing 
so handicaps a man for any struggle as self -distrust. 
To believe that you will win, after adequate prepara- 
tion for a contest, is a strong presage of success. A 
barking dog is more useful than a sleeping lion. As 
Ulysses says in "Troilus and Cressida," — 

" A stirring dwarf we do aUowanoe give 
Before a sleeping g^iant.*' 

We all, in the depths of our hearts, esteem the men 
of fine feelings, refined tastes, and shrinking modesty, 
the — 

Delicate spirits pushed away 
In the hot press of noonday," 

but the prizes of life are not won by such shy folk. 
"He who is silent," says Amiel, "is forgotten; he 
who does not advance, falls back; he who stops is 
overwhelmed, distanced, crushed; he who ceases to 
grow greater, becomes smaller; he who leaves off, 
gives up. ... To live is to achieve a perpetual 
triumph; it is to assert one's self against destruction, 
against sickness, against the annulling and dispersion 
of one's physical being. It is to will without ceas- 
ing, or rather it is to refresh one's will day by day." 
It is a common trick for men who have failed in 
life through their own fault, from a lack of "push," 
or tact, or persistence, to rail at the world, and com- 
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plain of its injustice in neglecting "modest merit," 
and lavishing its patronage and its honors on the 
noisy and self -asserting. But this is the merest cant. 
The simple truth is that modest merit is very apt to 
be inactive, negligent, or untrained merit. Again, 
the old saw, about merit being always married to 
modesty, has long since been exploded. How, in 
view of a thousand facts to the contrary, it ever got 
currency, it is not easy to see; "it is, I suppose," 
says Sydney Smith, "because both begin with an ' m,' 
for alliteration has great power over proverbs, and 
proverbs over public opinion. But I fancy that in 
the majority of cases the fact is directly the reverse." 

The day has long gone by, if it was ever known, 
when a man could retire into a corner and expect his 
fellow-men to hunt him out and employ his services 
because he is of a shy and retiring disposition. Sev- 
enty-five years ago it was deemed unprofessional for 
a lawyer or physician to advertise himself and his 
services. Esse quam videri^ "to be rather than to 
seem," was the favorite maxim of the old-time moral- 
ists. Now it is not shameful for any man, high or 
low, to advertise himself or his services or goods. 
Esse ET videri, "to be and to seem" (or appear), 
is the maxim of to-day. Positive merit, not nega- 
tive, is what the world insists on, — visible abilities, 
not hidden ones; and the world is right. How can 
it be expected to recognize the claims or deservings 
of a man who chooses to take a rearward seat on all 
occasions, and is never heard to profess a power to 
do anything? 

Goethe and Descartes have observed that in the 
neighborhood of all famous men we find men who 
^^^^r achieved fame, and yet who were esteemed by 
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those who did as their equals or superiors. Why is 
this ? Is it not because, as Amiel says, who evidently 
speaks from bitter personal experience, "Fame will 
not run after the men who are afraid of her. She 
mocks at those trembling and respectful lovers who 
deserve but cannot force her favors. The public is 
won by the bold, imperious talents, by the enterpris- 
ing and the skillful. It does not believe in modesty, 
which it regards as a device of impotence." This last 
sentence is, perhaps, overstated. It is not because 
modest merit is less respected than self -asserting 
merit, that the thick-skinned, loud-voiced, pushing 
man wins the respect of other men, but because these 
qualities are usually allied with others, such as deci- 
sion, energy, and promptness, without which the high- 
est merit is inoperative. Let, then, the ambitious 
young man, whatever his calling, nurture his mind 
with great thoughts. "To believe in the heroic makes 
heroes." Let him take his place upon the public cab 
stands of his profession and invite employment, in- 
stead of shrinking from observation and hiding in a 
corner, remembering that, as the sage of Concord has 
said, no man can do anything well who does not 
think that what he does is the centre of the visible 
universe. 

Dean Swift, who was a close observer of men, once 
said that though they are accused of not knowing 
their weakness, yet as few perhaps know their own 
strength. It is in men, he thought, as in soils, where 
there is sometimes a vein of gold which the owner 
knows not of. Who that mingles much with men 
can doubt this? Every man should know himself; 
but to get on in the world, it is still more essential 
that he should have faith in his own powers. To 
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become wise or learned, one must be docile and self- 
distrustful; but to succeed in life's contests, to win 
riches or honor, he must be manly, courageous and 
self-reliant. The truth is, confidence for worldly 
ends is precisely what faith is in religion. We can 
achieve nothing, we cannot stir a step to any good 
purpose, without it. Apart from it, it is doubtful 
whether virtue itself can exist, that is, virtue prop- 
erly so called, — the active, ardent, high-minded qusd- 
ity, the virtus of the old Romans, the arete of the 
Greeks. By confidence, we mean not the superficial 
feeling of the coxcomb, who is clear simply because 
he is shallow, and for the same reason is perpetually 
babbling and boasting; but deep, calm self -trust, the 
faith in one's self that is the product of thought and 
thorough preparation, the confidence that is above 
one's work, and therefore master of it. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE WEALTH OF ECONOMY 

'* Economy is, of itself, a great reyenne." -^ Cigebo. 
** If you know how to spend less than you get, you have the philo- 
sopher's stone." — Frankijn. 

One of the hardest lessons which a young man has to 
learn who wishes to succeed in life, or to be finan- 
cially independent, is the necessity of economy in his 
expenditure. Doubly hard is the lesson to the youth 
who has a rich or well-to-do father, who, before the 
son enters upon a career, provides for all his wants. 
Economy means self-denial, — the sacrifice of present 
gratification for a future and greater good : and this 
to most men is not pleasant. There is no royal road 
to riches any more than to geometry. It is not what 
a man gets that constitutes his wealth, but what he 
saves. It is an old and recognized maxim that the 
only way to become and keep rich in worldly goods, 
or even independent, is to save odds and ends, shreds 
and parings, to keep exact accounts, and to steer 
clear of everything that savors, in the smallest degree, 
of waste. The saws in the old schoolbooks about 
the importance of taking care of the pence, and ''a 
pin a day," and ^^willful waste that leads to woful 
want" are as true to-day as when first published; 
and men get on, financially, in the world or come to 
grief as they obey or scorn these lessons. A penny 
is a very little thing, yet the comfort of thousands 
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and tens of thousands depends upon the use made of 
pennies. Industry without economy is as fatal to 
the acquisition of wealth as idleness. All experience 
shows that to produce diligently and to take care of 
the scraps and savings, is the infallible compound 
process for acquiring riches; and the latter half of 
the process contributes to the result not a whit less 
powerfully than the former. 

In almost all the oases where men have accumu- 
lated great fortunes, attention to margins and rem- 
nants has been the secret of their success. Wealth 
did not come to them in huge windfalls, overwhelm- 
ing them with opulence, but by gradual acquisitions, 
and by saving, year after year, the loose money which 
other men squander. By economizing the little sums 
which the thoughtless and improvident man deems 
not worth looking after, — the pennies and dimes and 
quarter-dollars of which he keeps no reckoning, — 
the pyramid of their fortune has been slowly and 
surely reared. 

All this may seem to some of our readers, and 
doubtless is, very commonplace. But, as Eenan 
wisely says, " The worst error one can commit is to 
reject truth because it has become commonplace. 
Commonplace ! . . . That means that it is true. It 
is the greatest eulogium of an idea, that it has be- 
come commonplace." But, commonplace or not, the 
lesson is one which thousands of Americans have 
never practically, and many others but partially, 
learned. It is a fact, as curious as it is melancholy, 
that, of all the civilized peoples on the globe, we are 
the most wasteful. It is well known to every traveler 
in France that a French cook would feed a family on 
what an average American family would waste or 
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reject as worthless. Even the "heathen Chinee" 
may teach us here, — may show us examples of econ- 
omy which are of priceless value. The lowest of the 
race are sages in this respect, compared with many 
of those who would exclude them from our shores. 
A Baptist minister in China writes home that what 
an American family throws away in a year would 
support a dozen Chinese families during that time; 
while, on the other hand, all the waste of a Chinese 
family in the same time would not keep a mouse from 
starving. 

The extravagance of American housekeepers is 
strikingly shown in the waste barrel, the refuse that 
is carted away from their houses. In it will be found 
papers, strings, etc., that are valuable for wrappers, 
pieces of pencil, steel pens half used, bottles, tin 
boxes, pieces of food, and other articles which in 
any other country would be turned to use. Even 
those who buy their fuel, and complain bitterly of its 
increasing cost, will throw away their boxes and bar- 
rels that could be used for firewood. How often ar- 
ticles of clothing are discarded before they are half 
worn out, simply because they are a little passe in 
style or rusty-looking, when at a small cost they 
might be renovated and made serviceable for months 
or a year ! When one sees the way in which Ameri- 
cans treat their hats and foot-wear, he cannot wonder 
that shoe factories are so numerous and profitable, 
their work forming the chief occupation in cities of 
fifty or more thousand inhabitants, and that in our 
large cities about every fifth or sixth shop is a boot 
and shoe store. How rarely an American will wear 
a pair of boots, even of the best quality, longer than 
a year or two I Yet we have known a man, by ade- 
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quate care of a pair of winter boots, — by carefully 
cleaning and drying them after each day's wear, and 
by having them thoroughly oiled, to prevent cracks, 
four or five times in a year, to make them do good 
service, though used almost exclusively, for sixteen 
winters. Of course they were of the best Parisian 
manufacture, costing, with new solings and heelings 
and straps, twelve dollars, or seventy-five cents a 
yearl 

We once asked the proprietor of one of the great 
leading Back Bay hotels in Boston why he asked so 
high a price for weekly board at his table, — a price, 
as it seemed to us, about double that at which it 
might be profitably aJGPorded. He replied that the 
seemingly exorbitant price was due to two things, 
viz. : the amount of service demanded by his board- 
ers, and their wastefulness. In the dining-room he 
was obliged to furnish one waiter for every three 
guests to be served; and again, most Americans at 
hotels are very wasteful. On an average, said our 
informant, each person orders twice as much food as 
he consumes. Many dishes are only nibbled at, yet 
spoiled for anybody else. 

One of the hardest lessons for Americans to learn, 
at least practically, is that waste is impoverishment. 
They can all see readily enough that if all the pro- 
perty in the country were suddenly destroyed, the 
whole human race would thereby be made so much 
the poorer; but when the destruction is very slight, as 
when a cup or saucer is broken, they do not recognize 
that the loss, felt chiefly by one person, falls, really, 
on all mankind. One of the main causes of our 
wastefulness has been, doubtless, the exceeding rich- 
ness of our national resources. When a soil is so 
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wondrously fertile as ours has been, especially in the 
West, it is not strange that its cultivators should seek 
to swell their crops by increasing the area of cul- 
ture, rather than by the use of expensive dressings, 
subsoiling, and other thorough methods. Nature has 
been so bountiful to us that the habit of despising 
little savings has been acquired by us unconsciously. 
Cultivating a land "nearly smothered in its own rich- 
ness," we have, till recently, learned to think it use- 
less to dig down deep, when it was much easier to 
skim the surface. One of the paradoxes of waste is 
that the persons most addicted to it are not men and 
women of independent means, who can support them- 
selves in spite of their extravagant expenditure, but 
the poorer classes. There is hardly an able-bodied 
laborer who might not become financially independ- 
ent, if he would but carefully husband his receipts 
and guard against the little leaks of needless expense. 
But, unfortunately, this is the one thing which the 
workingman finds it the hardest to do. There are a 
hundred laborers who are willing *to work hard, to 
every half-dozen who are willing properly to husband 
their earnings. Instead of hoarding a small percent- 
age of their receipts, so as to provide against sickness 
or want of employment, they eat and drink up their 
earnings as they go, and thus, in the first financial 
crash, when mills and factories "shut down," and 
capitalists lock up their cash instead of using it in 
great enterprises, they are ruined. Men who thus 
live "from hand to mouth," never keeping more than 
a day's march ahead of actual want, are littld better 
off than slaves. 

Professor Marshall, the noted English economist, 
estimates that 1500,000,000 are spent annually by 
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the British working classes for things that do nothing 
to make their lives nobler or truly happier. At the 
last meeting of the British Association, the president, 
in an address to the economic section, expressed his 
belief that the simple item of food waste alone would 
justify the above-mentioned estimate. One potent 
cause of waste to-day is that very many of the 
women, having been practically brought up in facto- 
ries, do not know how to buy economically, and are 
neither passable cooks nor good housekeepers. Mr. 
Atkinson estimates that, in the United States, the 
waste from bad cooking alone is over a thousand mil- 
lion dollars a year ! 

Every man who would get on in the world — every 
man who would avoid a slavish, 'humiliating depend- 
ence upon others — should contrive to live within his 
means, and, on account of possible illness, to add to 
them. Not to do this is the very essence of dishon- 
esty, for the man who does not keep his expenditure 
within his income must, sooner or later, be living 
upon the means of some one else. 

It is a strange and lamentable fact that the classes 
of men that work the hardest, and which might be 
expected to hold their earnings with the tightest grip, 
squander them the most recklessly. Eating up and 
drinking up their earnings as they go, they become 
the sport of times and seasons, and in ^'hard times" 
and commercial crises inevitably go to the wall. 
There are thousands of toilers, who, though getting 
wages which should insure comfort and independence, 
yet, lacking that husbanded power which even small 
savings would secure to them, live from hand to 
mouth, and are often near actual need. 

"" ^ aay that you get but little? Never mind; 
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spend less than that little, and next year you will get 
more, for you will have the profit or interest on the 
sum you save* Have you ever reflected on the magi- 
cal effect of small savings, continued for years, upon 
a man's fortune? Who that is earning even a 
meagre income, cannot save thirteen and one-quarter 
cents a day? Yet it has been computed that this 
petty sum, which slips through a maa's fingers imper- 
ceptibly, amounts, with compound interest, in thirty 
years, to three thousand nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and in fifty years to fourteen thousand five 
hundred dollars! If a man smokes a cigar daily, 
that costs but five and one-half cents, from the age 
of twenty to seventy, he puffs away, to the damage 
of his health, probably, as well as of his purse, posi- 
tively, five thousand eight hundred dollars ! 

It is gratifying to know that some of the world's 
greatest men have been the sworn foes of waste, and 
have looked sharply after their own expenditures. 
Dante places the spendthrift in the same circle of 
hell as the miser. Lord Bacon held that, when it is 
necessary to economize, it is better to look after 
petty savings than to descend to petty gettings. 
Washington scrutinized the smallest outgoings of his 
household, .determined to avoid every bit of needless 
waste. Carlyle, whose early struggles with "those 
twin gaolers of the human soul, low birth and an iron 
fortune," early taught him the value of economy, was 
a determined saver. Among the incidents exempli- 
fying this trait, a friend of his relates that one day, 
as the great Scotchman approached a street cross- 
ing, he suddenly stopped, and stooping down, picked 
something out of the mud, at the risk of being run 
over by one of the many carriages in the street. 
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Brushing off the mud with his hands, he placed the 
substance on a clean spot on the curbstone. "That," 
said he, in a tone which his friend says was as sweet 
and in words as beautiful as he ever heard, "is only 
a crust of bread. Yet I was taught by my mother 
never to waste, — and, above all else, bread, more 
precious than gold, the substance that is the same to 
the body that the mind is to the soul. I am sure 
that the little sparrows or a hungry dog will derive 
nourishment from that bit of bread." 

In spite of these noble examples of economy, there 
are some persons who scorn to stoop to petty savings, 
which they regard as beneath their dignity and savor- 
ing of meanness. Meanness ! to do what these great 
men did, — nay, more, what our Saviour did, and 
what God in nature is doing every day ! Degrading 
to a man of spirit and of lofty, generous ideas, to 
utilize odds and ends, and turn chips and shavings to 
account ! This is a virtue of little, sordid, contracted 
minds! It is pitiful to think that these proud de- 
spisers of thrift are often, by their lack of it, plunged 
into debt, and thereby driven to do the shabbiest 
things imaginable. Constantly anticipating their 
earnings, drawing bills upon the future for which no 
funds have been provided ; framing excuses, or rather 
fabricating falsehoods, to explain the non-payment of 
their debts, their lives become at last a succession 
of miserable makeshifts, equivocations, humiliations, 
and distresses. It is these men who are often found 
railing against the world, its inequalities and injus- 
tices, although their miseries are due almost solely to 
their own improvidence. So true is it that, as Han- 
nah More says, " There is no surer test of integrity 
than a well-proportioned expenditure." 
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Christ was an economist, as the answer given by 
Him to Judas shows, when, from a selfish motive the 
betrayer objected to the profusion of costly ointment 
poured by the Magdalene on the Master's head. The 
question, "Why this waste?" our Saviour did not 
rebuke as unreasonable, but explained that this was 
an exceptional case, to which the words were inappli- 
cable. Several incidents show that the sight of waste 
pained Him. Even when displaying His infinite 
power to the multitude, He taught the needful lesson 
of economy. After feeding thousands miraculously 
with the loaves and fishes. He directs that the frag- 
ments be gathered up, so that "nothing may be lost." 
Nature knows no waste; she is the most rigid of 
-economists. The autumn leaves are not squandered, 
but enrich the soil from which the trees draw nour- 
ishment; and the bodies of the dead fatten the soil 
of Sadowa and Antietam for the future seedtime. In 
the wondrous metamorphoses going on at every mo- 
ment throughout the universe, there is change (as 
from force to heat, and from heat to force), but never 
a particle of loss. The ascending smoke returns to 
earth in refreshing showers, and the noxious carbon 
exhaled by every hiunan body ministers to the life 
and vigor of plants. 

Science protests, trumpet-tongued, against every 
form of waste. She has taught men to utilize the 
chemicals in the smoke that issues from the chimneys 
of reduction works, and has put a value on the soot 
that lines the inside of chimneys, and on the slag and 
cinders from the furnace. She has discovered a use 
for the hair, horns, hoofs, blood — indeed, for every 
part — of a slaughtered ox ; a use, of utility or beauty, 
for every species of fungus, for the sweepings of cot- 
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ton and ax mills, for the outside wrappers of cotton 
bales, for field weeds, thistles, and grass, for the 
stalks of reeds and canes, sawdust and fine shavings, 
moss and furze, and even the odors exhaled from cer- 
tain processes of manufacture. Modern ingenuity- 
has enabled men to convert old written parchments 
into fine kid gloves; to transform fish-scales into 
brooches and bracelets, and even to use the blood of 
bugs for a dye in place of the cochineal insect. It 
has enabled men to convert rotten potatoes and dam- 
aged grain into starch; to use mahogany dust for 
smoking fish, and box dust for cleaning jewelry; to 
convert the waste liquors of soap and stearin candles 
into glycerine; to utilize the charred husks of the 
grape and the residue of the wine-press in making 
blacks for the choice inks used in copper-plate print- 
ing, and to convert the sediment of wine-casks into 
cream of tartar; to use sandal-wood for filling scent 
sachets, and to transform horseshoe nails into the 
finest gun-barrels. 

It is said that such is the economy of the French, 
who are consummate masters of this art, that no- 
thing is ever thrown away or lost in their metropolis. 
The fallen leaves of the Palais Eoyal Garden are 
sold for many thousand francs, for manure. Of the 
dead leaves of the Tuileries Gardens, which are highly 
prized by horticulturists because many of them are 
from plane-trees, that form a valuable covering for 
seed-plots, from eighty to one hundred cart-loads 
are sold annually. The leaves of the Luxembourg 
Garden are carefully saved, to be used in winter for 
covering tropical plants. Finally, the leaves of the 
Champs Elysees and other promenades are sent to 
Passy to be used in the government hothouses there. 
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It is said that, after a large stained-glass window had 
been constructed for a cathedral in Europe, an artist 
put together, out of the discarded odds and ends, a 
window of consummate beauty for another cathedral. 

It is gratifying, amid our general wastefidness in 
this country, to note that one of our great railroads 
has just set an example of minute economy in its run- 
ning expenses. Charles Hayward, the head of the 
supply department of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Eailroad, we are told, has just introduced a measure 
by which he expects to save some twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year in its expenses. He estimates that five 
hundred dollars' worth of pencils have been wasted 
every year by employees who have to write and make 
figures. Pen-points, which have been thrown away 
when weak, the employees are now required to re- 
vitalize by putting them into a flame. Shopmen, 
machine men, and engine-cleaners are now required 
to save their used waste, which is cleaned and restored 
for further use. To facilitate these savings, a car is 
employed, called "The Economy Special," which 
every sixty days visits all the stations on both divi- 
sions of the road. At each office the inspector checks 
up the supplies on hand, notes what is needed, and 
gathers in the old waste, bent pins, twisted links, and 
other things that have lost their value in the service. 
The old pins and links. If too badly out of shape, 
are sold as old iron. These petty savings of a single 
road aggregate an amount well worth looking after; 
but, if made by all the railroads in the country, they 
would form a sum of money large enough to build 
a first-class railroad of respectable length, and mar- 
velously to exemplify "the wealth of economy." 

While thus urging the need of economy we do not 
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forget that, like every other virtue, it may be over- 
done. We are told that — 

'' by saying candle ends and sioh, 
Mrs. Mebitable Ghreen became exceedingly rich," 

and again, that a late Earl of Westminster, who had 
an income of four millions a year, once dismounted 
from his horse on missing a button from his coat, and 
retraced his steps till he found it. It is said that an 
eminent American author, having been taught when 
a boy to save pieces of twine, finds it difficult to this 
day to refrain from untying and untangling the yard 
of twine that comes round a parcel, even though to 
save thus a tenth of a cent he spends time enough to 
earn a dollar with his pen. The wisdom of such 
savings may be questioned. Dr. Johnson once said 
that '^he who drinks beer thinks beer;" and it is 
equally true that those persons who, with an abund- 
ance of the world's goods, occupy themselves with 
endless cares for small savings, get to ''think candle 
ends " as their reward. It has been justly doubted 
whether among the classes of men who, whether they 
economize or not, are sure never to go to bed hungry, 
there is anything in the accumulation of money to 
compensate for the deterioration of mind and heart 
which is almost sure to accompany the pursuit of an 
end so trumpery as screwing a dime a week out of the 
butter bill. It is easy to be "penny wise and pound 
foolish." It is never economy to be a scrub. True 
thrift is so far removed from penuriousness that it is 
only the economical man who can afford to be liberal, 
or even to live with ease and magnanimity. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE WEALTH IN 8PABE MOMENTS 

" Thrift of time will repay you in after life with a usury of profit 
beyond your most sangniine dreams.*' — Gladstonb. 

** Pick up a grain a day, and add to your heap. You will soon learn, 
by happy experience, the power of littles as applied to intellectual 
processes and gains." — Johk S. Habt. 

Two great English writers have made calculations 
regarding the amount of time of which a man who 
lives to threescore and ten can consider himself mas- 
ter or spend as he wishes. Dr. Johnson estimates 
that, after deducting from our allowance of time all 
that is required for sleep and meals or engrossed by 
the tyranny of custom, — all that is spent in the ex- 
change of civilities, all that is torn from us by dis- 
ease, or stolen away by lassitude and languor, — the 
portion of time which is left for us to spend wholly 
as we choose is very small. Thomas De Quincey, 
estimating the time a man can give to self -culture, 
reaches a conclusion hardly less dispiriting. He con- 
cludes, after similar deductions, that out of the 
twenty-five thousand five hundred and fifty days be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and seventy, a man will 
find not so much as four thousand days left at his 
disposal for direct intellectual improvement. Four 
thousand, or forty hundred, he says, will be a hun- 
dred forties; that is, according to the lax Hebrew 
method of indicating six weeks by the phrase "forty 
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days," you will have a hundred bills or drafts on 
Father Time, of the value of six weeks each, as the 
whole period available for intellectual labor. "A 
solid block of about eleven and one-half continuous 
years is all that a long life will furnish for the devel- 
opment of what is most august in man's nature." 

Those considerations show that one of the mo^t im- 
portant lessons to be learned by every one who would 
do any good or make his mark in the world, is the 
art of regulating and economizing his time. The 
most precious hours of life are those of youth and 
early manhood; we are then buoyant, hopeful, and 
full of vigor, and an hour then, if given to work or 
study, is more fruitful than two similarly spent in 
the afternoon of life, or in its chill evening. ' Unfor- 
tunately, in youth we have no sense of the value of 
time, and when at last we suddenly discover its price- 
less worth, the best years of life have fled forever. 
Habits of listlessness, indolence, and procrastination 
now formed can only with great difficulty be thrown 
off, and every effort to get on in the world, to fill our 
coffers with cash or the cells of the brain with know- 
ledge, costs twice the will-power that it would have 
cost if made in season. One of the saddest lessons 
we ever learn is that lost wealth may be replaced, 
though not easily, by industry, lost knowledge by 
study, lost health by exercise and temperance, but 
lost time is gone forever. 

A fruitful source of mischief in this matter is the 
prevalent notion that all the parts or periods of our 
time are independent of each other, and that if some 
of them be wasted the remainder will retain their 
full value. But this is a fatal mistake. If you 
have a hundred dollars and lose fifty, the value of the 
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remaining fifty is not impaired. Their purchasing 
power is the same as before. Not so if, of ten years 
in youth, you waste five. The remaining five have 
depreciated in value. The reason is that the work of 
each season of life is dependent more or less on that 
of the previous ones. Bodily vigor, mental grasp and 
discipline, mastery of a trade, craft, or profession 
must be acquired in the early years of life, or they 
never will be fully acquired. "The three K's " must 
be learned before we can advance to higher studies. 
In the processes of all well-directed study there is a 
rational and orderly sequence by which one advances 
step by step. Study of this kind is like a well-built 
staircase, by which you can climb to a great height 
with a minimum of fatigue, lifting the body but a 
few inches at a time. But we cannot reach the height, 
if we omit some of the intermediate steps. 

It has been justly said that "to-day's duties can 
only be done well to-day. Time and circumstances 
are now favorable; to-morrow all will be changed; 
other exercises will arise, other objects will claim our 
attention, and our capacity for performing that spe- 
cial duty will be sensibly diminished. . . . There 
are few things more discouraging than to toil over a 
task that ought to have been done before. There is 
an uneasy feeling of self-reproach that drains the en- 
ergy, and a consciousness that the work belonging to 
the present hour is being pushed and crowded out, in 
consequence of past neglect. Such a state of mind is 
fatal to any true eflBciency." 

It is a common mistake of weak persons to regard 
a long, unbroken period of time as necessary for the 
performance of any great undertaking; but, if we 
look into the lives of the men who have achieved the 
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iDoflt memorable things on this globe, what do we 
find? Tbat tbey have accomplished them by having 
large niasBes of time at their disposal? No; but, in 
the vast majority of oases, simply by seizing and 
taming not only tbe days and hours they ooold oom< 
maud for the purpose, bat the bits and fragments of 
time, even the odd minates, to account. As the men 
who have accumulated enormous riches have generally 
won their wealth, not in big sums, which have sud- 
denly transformed them from poor men into "bloated 
bondholders," but by economizing their expenditures, 
and saving the petty sums or earnings which other men 
thonghtleBsly squander, so has it been with those who, 
by the nobler avarice of time, have executed great 
intellectual works or philanthropic schemes. 

Hardly any of the great works of genius have been 
built up amid luxurious and abundant leisure. They 
have, with few exceptions, been the produot of stren- 
uous and laborious effort in the intervals of leas eon- 
genial toils. Their authors have treated time, not as 
"a waste land, fit only for stubble and the goose," 
but as a true estate, of which no nook or comer is to 
be left nnctiltivated. Therefore they have been misers 
of minutes, and the hours which other men spend in 
needless slumber, in lounging, or in idle or formal 
visits, they have redeemed to execute tasks which to' 
the languid or indolent seem impossible. 

It is wonderful what results have been achieved by 
the heroic workers who have seized on spare moments 
and turned larger fragments of leisure to golden ac- 
coont. Madame de Genlis, in a work on "Time," 
tells us that the famous Chancellor D'Aguesseau, 

8 wife always delayed ton or twelve 

) down to dinner, and relnc- 
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tant to lose so much time daily, began the composition 
of a work which he prosecuted only while thus kept 
waiting. At the end of fifteen years a book in three 
quarto volumes was completed, which ran through 
three editions, and was held in high repute. Madame 
de Genlis profited by this example. Having to wait 
at the dinner hour in the Palais Royal for Madame 
de Chartres, who was always fifteen or twenty min- 
utes late, she utilized the time by copying a selec- 
tion of poems from eminent authors. It is told of a 
German critic that he could repeat the entire Iliad 
of Homer with scarcely an error. How many years, 
think you, did he spend in depositing the immortal 
epic in his brain? Years he had not to spare, or 
months, or weeks, or even entire days, for he was a 
physician in the full tide of practice; but he con- 
trived to store in his memory the twenty-four books 
of the old bard of "Scio's rocky isle" in the brief, 
disconnected snatches of time while hurrying from 
one patient to another. Dr. Mason Good, a cele- 
brated EngKsh physician, performed a similar feat, 
having contrived to translate the whole of Lucretius 
during his long walks in London to visit his patients. 
Taking a leaf or two of the original in his pocket, he 
would read a passage two or three times as he walked 
along, until he had engraved it upon the tablet of his 
memory ; then he would turn it into English, medi- 
tate upon the translation, correct and polish it until 
he could improve it no more. Proceeding thus with 
several passages, he would, on returning home, write 
the translations on paper; and thus, without interfer- 
ence with his professional labors, the entire work was 
turned into English verse. Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
composed nearly all his poems and other works on 
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his way to and from his patients, —jotting down his 
thoughts on Httle scraps of pap;r which he carried 
about with him for the purpose. His grandson, the 
illustrious author of "The Origin of Species," did 
his masterly work,, in spite of ill-health and long 
periods of semi-invalidism, by utilizing every ounce 
of his strength and every moment of his time. Dr. 
Benjamin Sush, of Philadelphia, studied in his car- 
riage, and thus prepared himself to write, on pro- 
fessional and other themes, works which still have 
an enduring value. The great Ctivier studied com- 
parative anatomy while riding in his carriage from 
place to place. Matthew Hale indited his "Contem- 
plations " while traveling on horseback. Dr. Charles 
Bumey acquired French and Italian in a similar way, 
in visits to his musical pupils. It was by utilizing 
odd moments in the attic of an apothecary's shop 
that Humphrey Davy won his fame. Henry Kirke 
White, a persevering student, learned Greek while 
walking to and from a lawyer's office. Dr. Spence, 
a learned and eloquent divine in Virginia, did much 
reading on horseback. Charles Wesley was incredi- 
bly diligent in the use of time, economizing its small- 
est bits and fragments. In all other things he was 
gentle and easy to be entreated, — in this inexorable. 
Once, while kept waiting, he was heard to exclaim : 
"I have lost ten minutes forever!" Lord Bacon's 
fame is mainly due to works written in his leisure 
hours while England's chancellor. It was by the 
strictest economy of his time that Sir John Sinclair, 
amid a multitude of other pursuits, wrota his " Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland," in twenty-one volumes, 
a work the execution of which would have appalled 
most men, besides receiving and attending to twenty 
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thousand letters. It was not to the possession of 
genius that Elihu Burritt attributed his mastery of 
eighteen languages and twenty-two dialects, but to 
the improvement of the odds and ends of his time 
while working at his calling. 

It was said of that indefatigable worker, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, who was engaged in his legal tasks from 
9.00 A. M. till 9.00 p. M., that the bulk of his liter- 
ary work was done between 10.30 at night and 3.00 
in the morning. One secret of his productiveness 
was the way in which he economized the odd, un- 
considered half -hours and quarter-hours — the small 
change — of his time. He never lost a moment. 
His admirable translation of Horace, which was in 
his mind, off and on, for twenty years, was executed 
by thinking over this and that metrical rendering as 
he walked to and fro between his house and his office, 
and casting and recasting the verse until the finest 
mould had been obtained. The late Sir William Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, author of "The Cloister Life of Charles 
V. " and other excellent books, wrote all his works 
slowly in the intervals of other occupations. Jeremy 
Bentham, the apostle of utilitarianism, was a great 
economist of time. The disposal of his hours was a 
matter of systematic arrangement, the cardinal prin- 
ciple of which was that it is a calamity to lose the 
smallest fragment of time. Though comparatively 
frail in body, he devoted from eight to twelve hours 
a day to intense study. The late E. J. Baillie, an 
exceedingly busy citizen of Chester, England, utilized 
the odds and ends of time every day of his life. 
Whether walking or waiting for a railway train, he 
was always busy with his pencil, noting facts and 
thoughts. 
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Lord Macaulay, writing to his friend Macvey Na- 
pier, editor of the "Edinburgh Review," urges him 
to make a translation of Herodotus, which, well ex- 
ecuted, he thinks "would rank with original compo- 
sitions. A quarter of an hour a day would finish the 
work in five years." Macaulay was entitled to speak 
thus, for he was himself a remarkable economist of 
time. Although his marvelous mental gifts enabled 
him to crowd a day with twice the work of most men, 
yet he utilized his hours as if he was one of the slowest 
of workers. On shipboard, walking in the streets of 
London, in the green lanes of Surrey, or for many 
miles in the country, he had almost always a book in 
his hand, -^ frequently the work of a Greek or Latin 
author, — which he devoured as a famished lion his 
prey. In a walk between Worcester and Malvern, 
sixteen miles, he read fourteen books of the Odys- 
sey in the original Greek. On a journey in Ire- 
land, he read between London and Bangor the lives 
of all the Soman emperors from Maximin to Carinus, 
inclusive. 

One of the commonest excuses for the lack of self- 
culture and attention to other duties is the lack of 
time. Hundreds of men, young and old, cheat them- 
selves with the notion that they would do this or that 
desirable thing if they "only had time." But the 
truth generally is that the busiest of them could find 
leisure for the extra thing by utilizing odd chinks 
and crevices of time, and properly arranging their 
regular employments. Hazlitt observes that many 
men walk as much idly on Pall Mall in a few years 
as would suffice to carry them around the globe. 
The truth is, that an earnest purpose finds time or 
makes it. It seizes on spare moments, and turns 
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larger fragments of leisure to golden account. How 
many men are there in the busiest classes who do not 
waste daily in bed, in loitering, or in idle talk, fifteen 
or twenty minutes? Yet even this petty fraction of 
time, if devoted steadily to self -improvement, would 
make an ignorant man wise in a few years, or if 
spent in works of benevolence, would make a life 
fruitful in good deeds. Even ten minutes a day, 
spent in thoughtful study, would be felt at the year's 
end. A continual dropping wears away a stone; a 
continual deposit of animalcules builds up a conti- 
nent. The most colossal buildings are reared by lay- 
ing one brick or stone at a time on others. 

To ask for leisure to do any ordinary thing is sim- 
ply to confess that we do not care to do it. On the 
other hand, who but him who has experienced it can 
tell the rapture with which knowledge is gathered in 
those hurried but precious moments, by the reader 
who has, instead of whole days, only snatches of time 
at his command? While the owner of a large library 
lounges a whole afternoon on his sofa unable to de- 
cide what book he will read, the poor fellow who 
hangs over a bookstall, or snatches ten minutes from 
his work to dip into a prized volume, revels in an 
intellectual paradise. The eloquent Channing, in his 
admirable lecture on "Self -Culture," says that "it 
is astonishing how fruitful of improvement a short 
season becomes when eagerly seized and faithfully 
improved. It has often been observed that they who 
have most time at their disposal profit by it least. 
. . . The affections, it is said, crowd years into mo- 
ments, and the intellect has something of the same 
power. Volumes have not only been read but written 
in flying journeys. I have known a man of vigorous 
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intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of early 
education, and whose mind was almost engrossed by 
the details of an extensive business, but who com- 
posed a book of much original thought, in steamboats 
and on horseback, while visiting distant customers." 
One of the wise ways of utilizing odd chinks and 
crevices of time is to carry a note-book in one's 
pocket for the saving of his sudden thoughts or illu- 
minations, or the happy sayings of other men. Every 
writer knows that many of his best ideas and aptest 
illustrations flash upon him suddenly at strange times 
and in the most unexpected places, and consequently 
are lost if not caught at once and secured by writing. 
It has been justly observed by the accomplished 
scholar. Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander, that every 
kind of knowledge comes into play at some time or 
other, not only that which is systematic and meth- 
odized, but that which is fragmentary, — the odds and 
ends, the merest rag or tag of information. Single 
facts, thoughts, anecdotes, or expressions, if saved 
and from time to time reviewed, will recur to the 
mind, and by the power of association, in just the 
right moment and in the right place. Locke carried 
a note-book, to save the scintillations of conversation, 
and Pope was all his life a miser of fugitive ideas. 
Both he and R. W. Emerson would rise in the night 
to jot down ideas and fancies that kept aloof during 
the day. 

"The great rule of moral conduct," says Lavater, 
"is, next to God, to respect time." "'T is the mea- 
sure of a man," says Emerson, "his appreciation of 
a day." Learn, then, reader, to be a miser of time. 
Glean up its golden dust; utilize its precious min- 
utes ; turn to good account those raspings and parings 
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of existence, those leavings of days and remnants of 
hours, which most men sweep out into the waste of 
existence as worthless. Believe us when we say that 
if you are an economist of minutes, if you hoard up 
the "wee bits" of life, and half -hours, and unex- 
pected holidays, your careful gleanings will form at 
last a colossal and solid block of time, and you will 
find yourself one day richer in acquisition than thou- 
sands whose time has been all their own. 



CHAPTER xxnr 

LIBERALITY IN BUSINESS 

" Selfishness is essentially suicidal. ... If it be tme that Heaven 
helps those who help themselves, it is no less true that Heaven helps 
those who help others." — John Wiluam Kayb. 

Among the things that conduce to success in a call- 
ing is liberality in one's business dealings. Mean- 
ness in all its forms is suicidal, but especially in 
trade and professional life. The man who flatters 
himself that he over-reaches others is sure, in the long 
run, to cheat himself. There is no man more utterly 
deluded than he who, regarding the world, like Pis- 
tol, as his oyster, which he "with sword will open," 
never identifies other men's interests with his own; 
never risks a dollar to secure customers, unless abso- 
lutely sure of getting it back with compound interest ; 
never pays anything for printer's ink, whether in ad- 
vertisements, cards, or circulars; never gives money 
for public objects or for charitable purposes; and 
who thinks to get the weather gauge of mankind by 
cribbing off dimes or half -dimes from tradesmen's 
bills and never giving dinners. It is true that stingi- 
ness sometimes seems to pay, by gradually swelling 
one's accumulation; but the advantage is delusive. 
If profitable in one way, it is exceedingly unprofitable 
in many others, shutting off him who practices it 
I tibe sympathy and help of his fellow-men, and 
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robbing him of many sources of revenue and happi- 
ness enjoyed by others. In the vast majority of cases 
the apparent success of such men is due not to their 
miserliness, but to other qualities which have been 
associated with it, such as industry, persistence, and 
caution, — qualities which would have yielded more if 
not yoked to one so despicable. The iUiberal trades- 
man, lawyer, doctor, or artisan has succeeded, not 
by his sordidness in money dealings and meanness in 
expenditure, but in spite of them. When we hear a 
man exulting over paltry profits, or find him unyield- 
ing in disputes about a few cents, or striving to pare 
off as much as possible from the price of every article 
he buys, who does not turn from him with aversion, 
resolving to have no dealings with such a skinflint? 
But this is not the only disadvantage with which he 
has to contend ; there is another still greater. 

The contraction of the heart — the lack of interest 
in one's feUow-beings and sympathy with them - is 
usually accompanied with a contraction of the intel- 
lect, and the two conditions act and react upon each 
other. A mean, sordid, narrow spirit can only en- 
sure safety in small things; it is powerless to stimu- 
late one to attempt anything great. On the contrary, 
it prevents him from venturing upon any large enter- 
prises that are both richly profitable and safe. On 
the other hand, there is no kind of business, no pro- 
fession or calling, in which liberality does not "pay/* 
The trader who makes it a point to give a little more 
than the exact weight or measure makes his customers 
permanent. The lawyer or doctor who is careful 
never to overcharge for his services, and who omits 
from his bill charges for petty bits of advice, binds 
his clients or patients to him with hooks of steel. 
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The history of business teems with illustrations of 
the results that flow from a generous, noble-minded 
policy. There was, many years ago, a banker in 
Paris, Lafitte, the generosity of whose nature made 
him the dupe of everybody that tried to impose upon 
him; yet, in spite of this, he had risen from the posi- 
tion of a penniless clerk to that of the foremost 
banker of his day, and one of the most eminent pub- 
lic men of France. What reader of Goldsmith's beau- 
tiful story of *'The Vicar of Wakefield," has forgot- 
ten the memorable saying of the knavish Jenkinson 
about his simple, kind-hearted neighbor, 'Flambor- 
ough, whom he had contrived to cheat, in one way 
or another, once every year? "And yet," said the 
crafty trickster, "Flamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to poverty and 
a jail." Many years ago a Mr. Fowler, a brewer of 
beer at Prestonpans in Scotland, secured a large 
sale for his liquor at home and abroad by his liberal- 
ity, which led him to make it of the best quality. 
Going up to his vats and tasting the infusion, he 
would say, "Still rather poor, my lads; give it more 
malt." It is said of Sir Robert Peel, the great Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturer and multi-millionaire, that 
one of the chief secrets of his success was his gener- 
osity toward his superior servants. He invariably 
made them feel by his kindly dealings that their per- 
manent interests were bound up in the welfare of 
their employer. A place in his warehouse, though 
only as a porter, was a step on the ladder of promo- 
tion. There was never a truer saying than that of 
the chairman of an English railway company to the 
directors, that a hard bargain is always a bad bargain 
for the apparent gainer, — a maxim which should be 
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stamped upon the brain of every business man. The 
hard, sordid, illiberal man appears to the unthink- 
ing to be very shrewd and worldly wise, because he 
is constantly repeating old saws and warnings about 
the rogueries of mankind; but this is because he 
knows chiefly ''the black sheep" of his race, and has 
no more conception of the kindness which sweetens 
and the worth which dignifies the mass of human so- 
ciety, than the insect living in the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc has of the mild temperature and the beauty 
of the vale of Chamouni. In his speculations on 
human nature he is a full-blooded partisan of the 
selfish system of Hobbes, and believes that men are 
governed in all their acts by a sordid and exclusive 
regard to their own interests. It is nothing to him 
that history abounds with overwhelming proofs to the 
contrary; that thousands of men in every age have 
sacrificed their lives for their country; that "the 
noble army of martyrs " have perished in support of 
a truth or a principle ; that the missionaries of Chris- 
tianity have braved every peril, with no reward but a 
bare subsistence, to carry the gospel to men in pagan 
lands. Looking inward for a standard by which to 
judge mankind and finding there only the meanest 
motives of action, he infers that all other men are as 
sordid and selfish as himself. 

If the spendthrift is despised even by those who 
profit by his lack of economy, still more is the miserly 
man who haggles over pennies and endeavors to 
''shave " as much as possible off every article he sells 
and every bill he has to pay. It is true that in gen- 
eral a dollar saved is a dollar earned; but a dollar 
saved in a way that prevents the acquisition of sev- 
eral other dollars is more than a dollar lost. There 
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is a seeming economy that is actual extravagance, and 
there is a seeming extravagance that is actual econ- 
omy. There is no thrift in the dingy, small-win- 
dowed, cobwebbed place of business of the old fossil 
shopkeeper, nor any extravagance in the attractive, 
well-lighted a^d well-appointed shop of the wide- 
awake, enterprising trader. It is a false economy to 
wear very cheap or threadbare clothes when one can 
afford to wear better; or to live in a low, fifth-rate 
boarding-house when there is no need for him to do 
so. It has been rightly said that many a profes- 
sional and commercial success is due to the use of 
"A-1" writing paper, the economical extravagance 
of a stenographer, and rich, substantial-looking office 
fixtures. 

Of course we do not mean to deny that there may 
be exceptional cases where a beginner in business 
may be excusable for practicing for a while, when 
struggling hard to get a foothold, even extreme econ- 
omy. In starting in a business with little or no capi- 
tal and without friends, a young man may be par- 
doned for petty savings which, when he is prosperous, 
will not only be needldss but hurtful to his interests. 
Only let him see to it that he is liberal proportionally 
to his means, and that a habit of penuriousness is 
not fastening on him, which, once rooted in the nature, 
is one of the hardest to overcome. Meanness never 
"pays." The prosperity of the scrub, — if prosper- 
ous he ever is, — attained amid the scorns and jeers 
of his fellow-men, is a miracle when it occurs ; but it 
is in the great majority of cases strained after in 
vain. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ATTENTION TO LITTLE THINGS 

" The creation of a thoosand forests is in one acorn/' — Embbson. 
" Little words make or mar men." — Sophoolbs. 
" Trifles make perfection ; but perfection is no trifle. " — Michael 
Anoelo. 

A WEALTHY New York merchant being asked some 
years ago to what principal cause he attributed his 
success, replied that it was this, — he had made it a 
rule always to attend to the details of his bitsiness. 
Instead of confining himself to the making of plans 
and leaving their execution to clerks and other em- 
ployees, he personally looked after the various things, 
great and small, to be done. This practice of the 
old merchant is worthy of imitation in every calling 
where subordinates are employed. Especially does 
it deserve consideration to-day, when so many young 
men are "above their business " and leave the execu- 
tion of their schemes to inexperienced and inefficient 
employees, because the time of the chief is "too pre- 
cious to be wasted on petty things." 

Of all the secrets of worldly success no one, per- 
haps, is more apt to be overlooked or despised than 
a recognition of the importance of little things. As 
sands make the mountain, and drops the ocean, as 
the loftiest and most massive buildings are made of 
one brick piled upon another, so it is the repetition 
of little acts which not only makes the sum of individ- 
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ual character but which determines the character of 
nations as well. When men or nations have failed, 
the neglect of little things, which both are too apt to 
despise, has been almost always the rock on which 
they have split. No matter what one's sphere of ac- 
tion, be it the management of a household, the con- 
duct of a trade or profession, or the government of 
a nation, he cannot be successful without an almost 
^ignominious love of details." How does a man 
become rich? Not, as we have said before, by 
scooping into his coffers large sums of money in 
rapid succession, but chiefly by petty acquisitions 
and savings, with interest compounding, through a 
long series of years. In like manner inherited 
fortimes are squandered, not mainly by large ex- 
penditures at any one time, but by a ceaseless drain 
of small amounts, — insignificant individually, but 
vast in the aggregate, — the sum total of which 
astounds the spendthrift, when it stares him in the 
face. How, again, does a man become learned? 
Not, surely, by devouring volumes at a gulp, but by 
submitting to the gradual accumulation of little items 
and details of knowledge so insignificant individually, 
so enormous in the aggregate, day after day, and year 
after year. 

Did you ever think of the sum total of knowledge 
that may be accumulated in a decade, or score of 
years, or a lifetime, by reading only ten pages a day ? 
He who has read but that small amount daily, omit- 
ting Sundays, has read in a year three thousand 
one hundred and thirty pages, which is equal to six 
volumes of five hundred and twenty-one pages each, 
enough to enable one to master a science. In five 
^ ~ will have read fifteen thousand six hundred 
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and fifty pages, equivalent to thirty large volumes, or 
to sixty of the average size. Now we do not hesitate 
to say that thirty volumes of five hundred and twenty- 
one pages each of history, biography, science, and 
literature, well chosen, well read, and well digested, 
will be worth to nine persons out of ten more than 
the average collegiate education is to the majority of 
graduates. What says the great thinker, John Locke ? 
"The chief art of learning," he tells us, "is to at- 
tempt but little at a time. The widest excursions of 
the mind are made by short flights repeated ; the most 
lofty fabrics of science are formed by the continued 
accumulation of single propositions." 

In literature what is it that distinguishes the mas- 
terpiece from the merely clever performance but nicety 
in the choice and arrangement of thoughts and words, 
even particles; in short, the conscientious and labo- 
rious attention to little things, to details? What, 
again, is the secret of success in war? What enabled 
Napoleon to win such an astonishing succession of 
victories, — what but his habits of personal observa- 
tion and minute attention to all the details of prepa- 
ration for marching and fighting? His intellect was 
like an elephant's trunk, which can rend an oak or 
pick up a pin. Under his watchful eye every point 
of detail was cared for, and the energies of all whom 
he commanded, officers and soldiers, were stimulated 
into action with extraordinary power. No miserly 
merchant ever showed more exact attention to pence 
and farthings, or exhibited a more thorough know- 
ledge of the state of his ledger, than did the hero of 
Austerlitz and Marengo concerning his men, horses, 
equipments, the clothing and food of his troops, — the 
smallest details, as well as the totality, of his force. 
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So with his final foe, the Duke of Wellington; he, 
too, left nothing to chance, bat provided for every 
contingency, concentrating all his energies from time 
to time on such inglorious matters as soldiers' shoes, 
oamp kettles, biscuits, and horse-fodder. 

In manufactures and trade the importance of know- 
ing all the details of the business is greater than ever 
before. The reason is that the key to success is held 
by the man who can turn out the best product at the 
lowest price. Fifty years ago the margin of profit in 
business was far larger, and a few cents more in the 
cost of producing an article was of little account. 
To-day, competition is so keen that one must look to 
a large volume of sales for his profits, and be content 
to sell on a very narrow margin. The man who can 
undersell his neighbor by the eighth of a cent gets 
the customers and controls the market. The only 
way to do this is to study new methods and invent 
more economical processes than those of one's com- 
petitors, looking after savings that once would have 
been scorned. 

In professional callings a similar watchfulness re- 
garding details is necessary. Let a lawyer neglect 
the details of his case, matters seemingly trivial or 
insignificant, and he will be almost sure to lose it; for 
some vital point, perhaps the keynote of the whole, 
will be likely to escape his attention. The discrep- 
ancy of a single letter between the capias and the de- 
claration in a lawsuit in London, — "sherifiE" being 
written in one and "sheriffs" in the other, — viti- 
ated the proceedings, and enabled a rogue who had 
been arrested to escape to India and cheat the plain- 
tiff, a woman, out of a considerable sum of money. 
By the omission of a single word from a will, Mr. 
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Butler, an eminent London conveyancer, deprived a 
lady of a legacy of seventy thousand dollars a year. 

Why do our lives bring us so much less happiness 
than they ought? Is it not because we neglect to 
gather up the little enjoyments, the small pleasures, 
which every hour offers to bur acceptance? Is it not 
because, striving after a sum total, we forget the 
ciphers of which it is composed? because, stretching 
out our hands to catch the stars, we forget the flow- 
ers, so numerous, so fragrant, so beautiful, that grow 
at our feet? "What we call little things," says the 
thoughtful Henri Frederic Amiel, "are merely the 
causes of great things. They are the beginning, the 
embryo, and it is the point of departure which, gen- 
erally speaking, decides the whole future of an exist- 
ence. One single black speck may be the beginning 
of a gangrene, of a storm, of a revolution. From 
one insignificant misunderstanding hatred and sepa- 
ration may finally issue. An enormous avalanche 
begins by the displacement of an atom, and the con- 
flagration of a town by the falling of a match." 

In view of all these facts, so pregnant and so obvi- 
ous, is it not surprising that men will go on neglect- 
ing details ? Is it not yet more surprising that many 
deem it beneath their dignity to attend to them, and 
when they hear of the success of some man more solid 
than brilliant, will say contemptuously that he is 
"great in little things"? Why, it is the greatest 
men who recognize most keenly, and are most alive 
— and that just in proportion to their greatness — 
to the importance of little things. They know that it 
is of little things that the greatest are made ; that it 
is the multitudinous sands that make the sea beach ; 
that it is the countless individual trees that make the 
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forest; that it is of myriad shells of infinitesimal ani- 
malcules that the white cliffs of Albion, 'Hhe silver- 
coasted isle," and whole continents are composed, — 
animalcules so microscopically small that a German 
scientist computes that a million of their shells lie in 
a cubic inch of space. 

Finally, is it not on the little courtesies of life 
that man's earthly happiness chiefly depends, ''the 
picayune compliments," which, as Henry Clay once 
said, "strike deepest to the grateful and apprecia- 
tive heart " ? But a greater man than Henry Clay, 
Goethe, has said, with a depth and subtlety of thought 
based on a larger and more varied experience of life : 
'' A susceptibility to delicate attentions, a fine sense 
of the exquisite and delicate tendernesses of manner 
and thought, constitutes in the mind of its possessors 
the deepest undercurrent of life, — the felt and trea- 
sured, but unseen and inexpressible riches of affection. 
• • • There is a daily attention to the slight courte- 
sies of life, which alone can preserve the freshness 
of passion. The easy surprises of pleasure, earnest 
cheerfulness of assent to slightest wishes, the habitual 
respect to opinions, the polite abstinence from personal 
topics in the company of others, unwavering attention 
to his or her comfort, both abroad and at home, and, 
above all, the careful preservation of those proprieties 
of conversation and manner which are sacred before 
the world, — these are some of the secrets of that rare 
happiness which age and habit alike fail to impair or 
diminish." 



CHAPTER XXV 

CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS 

" The cheerful man is a moral tonic to all about him. . . . He lives 
in the sunshine, and is not only illuminated, but is in his turn an illu- 
mination." — Ann Mozlby. 

There is an oft-quoted saying of David Hume, that 
he would rather have a cheerful disposition, inclined 
always to look at the bright side of things, than, with 
a gloomy mind, to possess an estate of <£10,000 a year. 
Hume was right in his choice, for a cheerful nature, 
like a Claude Lorraine glass, tinges all things with 
sunlight; while a discontented temper makes itself 
miserable everywhere. If the soul is happily disposed, 
all things wear a roseate hue, and misery almost wants 
a name. But if the soul be not so disposed, all plea- 
sures are like delicate wines in a mouth tinged with 
gall. This truth was strikingly illustrated in the lives 
of two English noblemen in the reign of Charles II., 
whom Macaulay thus contrasts : " It should seem that 
his (Shrewsbury's) situation was one which Peterbor- 
ough might have envied. But happiness and misery 
are from within. Peterborough had one of those 
minds of which the deepest wounds heal and leave no 
scar ; Shrewsbury had one of those minds in which 
the slightest wound may fester to the death." If the 
world belongs to those who enjoy it, then the cheer* 
f ul are the real possessors of the earth ; for it is they 
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who '^ see the glory in the grass, the splendor in the 
flower." But cheerfulness is not only a condition of 
happiness ; it is an indispensable condition of the very 
best work. It has been justly said that as happiness 
depends mainly upon occupation, so does intellect upon 
happiness. Cheerfulness, therefore, is evidently the 
proper mood for the learner ; it is the mood of recep- 
tivity, the opening of the whole nature to the light. 
It is emphatically the mood for the writer, the lit- 
erary producer. One might as well expect ripe fruit- 
age from winter as a full intellectual maturity from 
gloom. 

Whatever we undertake, especially of an intellect- 
ual kind, the life and soul of success in it are the 
cheerfulness and elasticity of the spirit. It is in the 
simshine of the heart that the fruits of the intellect 
must ripen and be mellowed. The most effective work 
is full-hearted work, that which comes from the head 
or hand of him whose heart is glad, and is therefore 
done con amove. The mist and fog and cloudiness of 
the spirit must be dissipated before the light can shine 
forth in its full effulgence, warmth, and power ; and a 
student or author who toils on moodily and doggedly 
will generally be as unhappy in the end he reaches as in 
the means he employs. " Give us," exclaims Carlyle, 
who, though a chronic growler, recognized the value 
of the virtue he lacked, " oh, give us the man who 
sings at his work ! One is scarcely sensible of fatigue 
whilst he marches to music. The very stars are said to 
make harmony as they revolve in their spheres. Won- 
drous is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether past 
calculation in its powers of endurance." 

What a blessing to society is a cheerful man ! He 
is a moral tonic to every one with whom he comes in 
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contact. Thei'e are some persons so liappily consti- 
tuted that they can find good in everything. They 
can distill sweetness from gall and wormwood. No 
sky is so black, but that they can discover a gleam of 
sunshine in some part of it. Enjoying the sweet of life 
as it drops into their cup, they can also find a heart to 
laugh at the bitter, and amid the sorest trials are able 
to give croaking to the crows and care to the winds. 

Such persons are not, as we are apt to think, weak 
and unreflective. On the contrary, the truly cheerful 
man recognizes the ills of life and acknowledges them, 
but confronts and rises above them. He knows often- 
times a hundredfold more of the depths of gloom that 
underlie life than does the pessimist, but he has faith 
in the light that scatters the darkness and in the 
achievement which makes life a reality instead of a lie. 
His happy disposition does not express itself in the 
looks deprecated in the well-known lines, — 

" Send me hence ten thousand miles 
From the face that always smiles/' 

— looks that indicate a shallow cheerfulness, but which 
is too ostentatious to be real, — but it is a union of fine 
qualities, — of an unruffled temper, a clear judgment, 
and well-proportioned mental powers. It is the ex- 
pression of an inward harmony. 

Great powers of mind are not usually friendly to 
this habit of thought and feeling. Great poets, phi- 
losophers, deep thinkers, and great wits especially, are 
not commonly cheerful men. They all have at seasons 
a spell of Bunyan's experience, when they feel ^' as if 
the sun that shineth in the heavens did grudge to 
give light, and as if the stones in the street and the 
tiles upon the houses did bend themselyes against 
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them," — a frame of mind which springs from a lack 
of balance in the faculties ; for, wherever there is ex- 
cess, there must also be defect. Grimaldi, the prince 
of clowns, was pursued by a devouring melancholy 
when off the stage. Scarron, seemingly the merriest 
and most buoyant of men, often writhed with pain, 
both bodily and mental, when all Paris was laughing 
at his wit. Moliere was a prey to melancholy; his 
physiognomy is that of a tragic rather than a comic 
genius. Swift, who was never known to smile, re- 
garded life as a curse, and always read the third chap- 
ter of Job on his birthday. Curran, who set the tables 
in a roar by his merry talk, was usually so sad that he 
declared he never went to bed without wishing he 
might never rise again. 

Some notable exceptions there have been to the gen- 
eral rule in this matter. Fenelon was a " man of 
cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows ; " Jer- 
emy Taylor, who, when his house had been plundered, 
his family turned out of doors, and all his worldly 
estate sequestered, could congratulate himself that his 
enemies had left him " the sun and moon, a loving 
wife, and many friends to pity him, and some to re- 
lieve him," was a most cheerful man. "I can still 
discourse," he wrote, " and, unless I list, they have not 
taken away my merry countenance, and my cheerful 
spirit, and a good conscience. They have still left me 
the providence of God, and all the promises of the 
gospel, and my religion, and my hopes of heaven, and 
my charity to them, too." Fielding was a preemi- 
nently cheerful man. Struggling all through life with 
debt, difficulty, and bodily suffering, he yet, in the 
opinion of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, " had known 
more happy moments than any (other) person on 
earth." 
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Walter Scott was a man of contagioas cheerfulness, 
which infected every circle he entered. Sydney Smith 
was all his life a memorable example of cheerfulness. 
It was not true of him, as of so many great wits, that 
his — 

^ laughter was but an art 
To drown the outcry of the heart." 

On the contrary, he always looked on the sunny side 
of things; the darkest cloud had to him its silver lin- 
ing. In iU health and in old age his buoyant, elastic 
spirits never forsook him ; and he conld write to a 
friend just before he died, '* I have gout, asthma, and 
several other maladies, but am otherwise very well." 
To L#ady Carlisle he wrote, when nearing his end, " If 
you hear of sixteen or eighteen pounds of fiesh wanting 
an owner, they belong to me. I look as if a curate had 
been taken out of me." 

Considering that, as Goethe says, " in every human 
condition foes lie in wait for us, invincible, save by 
cheerfulness and equanimity," is it not strange that so 
few persons take pains to cultivate these virtues ? Rus* 
kin asserts that cheerfulness is just as natural to a man 
in strong health as color to his cheek ; that wherever 
there is habitual gloom, there must be either bad air, 
unwholesome food, improperly severe labor, or erring 
habits of life. But this statement, though true in 
the main, is exaggerated. Nothing is more certain 
than that a melancholy temperament and a prevailing 
gloomy mind may coexist with perfect bodily health, 
A large preponderance of sensibility in a man's con- 
stitution will induce periods of deep melancholy. As 
genius implies an excess of nervous force, and hence 
of sensibility, Aristotle was right in saying that all 
men of genius are melancholy. But, although largely 
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a matter of temperament, and inborn, yet cheerfulness 
of disposition is susceptible of culture and training, 
like any other moral quality or habit of mind. 

There are two sides of life, and of every event in 
life, and we can school ourselves to look at the bright 
side, or we can habituate ourselves to look only at the 
dark one. We can cultivate a habit of being pleased 
and happy, or a habit of being querulous and miser- 
able. We can school ourselves to be like Lord Hol- 
land, who, it is said, always came down to breakfast 
with the air of a man who had met with some signal 
good fortune, or to be like Joseph R. NeaFs Mr. 
Trepid, who, when saluted with a " How do you do ? " 
invariably responded: "A great deal worse than I 
was, thank'e — most dead, I'm obliged to you. I am 
always worse than I was, and I don't think I was 
ever any better." Again, environment has much to 
do with cheerfulness, and this we can often control. 
Climate and the scenery amid which one lives power- 
fully affect the spirits, especially if he is of a finely 
strung and very sensitive nature. Some one says 
that every locality is like a dyer's vat, and that the 
residents take its color, or some other color, from 
it, just as the clothes do which the dyer steeps in 
stain. 

The Englishman, saturated with the fogs of his 
island, is notoriously less cheerful than the inhabitant of 
sunny France. How sadly the level, monotonous land- 
scape about Cambridge, England, wrought on the 
powerful mind of Robert Hall, depressing him often to 
the level of its own flatness ! Overhung often with 
fogs, or dreary with rains, it makes one feel, says the 
author of " Self -Formation," who had been a Fellow 
of the University, '^ like a turkey upon a plain ; he is 
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powerless to take wing." It was probably one of the 
causes of the poet Gray's low spirits ; and we know that 
Arnold of Ragby, naturally vigorous and buoyant in 
spirits, found the dreadful midland monotony of War- 
wickshire, with its endless succession of enclosed fields 
and hedgerow trees, equally depressing, leading him 
to seek a holiday home in the Lake district, where he 
found all that his soul longed for, — streams, hills, 
woods, and wild flowers. 

There is no doubt that bodily exercise, properly 
taken, is a great promoter of cheerfulness. Dr. 
Johnson, who suffered so much from constitutional 
melancholy, discovered that, to avoid it, he must fight 
against the indolence which naturally creeps over a 
morbid temperament, and engage in regular and per- 
sistent exercise. By seeking the society of cheerful, 
sunny men ; by walking often in the open air, and by 
strengthening his nerves by daily friction, a spare 
diet, frequent change of occupation, and especially 
by engaging in merry and mirth-provoking conversa- 
tion, even when, as he said, ^' his heart was ready to 
burst with gloomy emotions," he greatly crippled his 
life-long foe, though he never quite killed it. Had 
he also conquered his habit of keeping late hours, and 
of drinking strong tea from a kettle '^ that was never 
dry," he might have mitigated still more the disease 
that preyed upon him. 

Need we say that egotism, selfishness, and skepti- 
cism are deadly foes to cheerfulness, or that an im- 
portant condition of it is occupation ? The man who 
would be blithe and buoyant must be a busy one, — 
not a drudge, but having always something to engage 
his attention. If naturally predisposed to melancholy, 
he should shun vacant hours. Much leisure, though 
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seemingly very desirable, is almost as much to be de- 
precated as too little. The last, but not least, con- 
dition of cheerfulness which we shall name, is a good 
conscience. No man can be cheerful without courage, 
and therefore we must have no bugbears, no frightful 
fiends in our rear, which we dare not look back upon. 
We must be able to look everything in the face, to 
take it in its just proportions ; but we must not dwell 
or brood upon it. We must be on our guard, not 
only against great troubles, but against small ones 
also, which, by undue attention to them, are swollen 
into great ones. ^'Though sometimes small evils," 
says Richard Sharp, ^'like invisible insects, inflict 
great pain, and a single hair may stop a vast machine, 
yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 
trifles to vex us, and in prudently cultivating an 
undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great 
ones, alas ! are let on long leases." 

It is because cheerfulness is an inestimable working 
quality, "imparting great flexibility to character," 
and increasing one's capaciiy for labor and for the 
endurance of hardships and trials, that we have treated 
of it here at some length. As ^^ temper is nine tenths 
of Christianity," so are cheerfulness and industry 
nine tenths of practical wisdom. Other things being 
equal, the most successful man is the one to whom we 
can say truthfully, as the poet Logan says to the 
cuckoo : — 

'* Thon bast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year." 

If we wish to help our fellow-men, we can hardly 
do them a greater service than by being so strong, 
earnest, and cheerful that the disheartened will take 
a new lease of hope from us, the doubting a new 
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yislon of faith, and the fallen a new impulse to get on 
their feet again. The most effective philanthropist is 
not he who empties his purse to relieve distress, but 
he who, by his own cheerfulness amid life's trials, 
pours a new tide of victorious faith and hope into the 
souls of men. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

OPPOBTUNITY 

^ No man U bom into the world whose work is not bom with him ; 
there is always work, and tools to work withal, for those who will.'' — 
Lowell. 

" All common things, each day's events, 
That with the honr beg^n and end. 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend." 

LONOFBLLOW. 

There is an old Eoman legend that a Sibyl once 
came to the palace of Tarqain the Second, offering for 
sale at a high price nine volumeSi The offer was 
declined. Turning away, she burned three of the 
volumes. A little later she offered the remaining six 
for the price originally asked for the nine. Again 
the offer was refused, and three more of the volumes 
were consigned to the flames. A third time she came, 
bringing now only three, but refusing to part with 
them for any less price than was asked at the first. 
Perplexed at her conduct, Tarquin consulted his augurs, 
and bought the books. They proved to be the price- 
less " Sibylline Verses ; " but it was too late to secure 
the precious volumes which had been lost. The moral 
pointed by this Roman myth, is that the great oppor- 
tunities of life, like the Sibylline books, both rise in 
price and diminish in number every time that we 
neglect to avail ourselves of them. Among the quali- 
ties that conduce to worldly success, not the least im- 
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portant is acuteness iu discerning and promptness in 
seizing opportunities for self-adyancement. If biogra- 
phy teaches any lesson, it is that there is a golden 
moment in the life of almost every man which he can 
seize and turn to his lasting advantage, — that ^^ there 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune." ^* I have heard Cardinal Impe- 
riali say," observes Montesquieu, ^' ^ There is no man 
whom Fortune does not visit once in his life, but when 
she does not find him ready to receive her, she walks 
in at the door and flies out at the window.' " Whose 
experience does not confirm this saying? All life 
shows that opportunity is coy. The careless, the un- 
observant, the procrastinators, the indolent, fail to see 
it, or clutch at it when it is gone. The sharp fellows 
detect it instantly, and catch it while on the wing. 

Dean Alford rightly observes that there are mo- 
ments in life which are worth more than years. ^^ We 
cannot help it. There is no proportion between 
spaces of time in importance or in value. A stray, 
unthought-of five minutes may contain the event of a 
life, and this all-important moment — who can tell 
when it will be upon us ? " There is hardly any view 
of life more important than that which contemplates it 
as a preparation for important, unforeseen emergen- 
cies. A legislative debate, a political crisis, a battle, 
a sudden rise or fall of prices, or a hundred other 
occasions of less moment, may in a single hour tax to 
the uttermost and crown with resplendent success the 
preparation of a lifetime. 

When that shrewd man of the world, Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, saw Queen Elizabeth pause at a puddle in 
the street, he flung down his laced jacket into it and 
won the proud woman's favor. We have stated in a 
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previous chapter how when, in the early part of Thor- 
waldsen's career, fortune ^med to scowl upon him, 
and his profession appeared a blunder, he was about 
returning from Eome to Denmark in utter despair ; 
how suddenly the clouds lifted, his genius found re- 
cognition, and he was rewarded for all his struggles. 
So was it with hundreds of eminent painters, inven- 
tors, musical composers, in all civilized lands, the 
turning-point in whose fortunes came in the hour of 
their deepest discouragement, when least expected. 
So was it with Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, Curran, 
Erskine, Crabbe, and many other poets, barristers, and 
authors. So was it with Thackeray, struggling on 
after his " Vanity Fair " had been refused by a dozen 
publishers ; with Balzac, toiling bravely on in a lonely 
garret with an ardor which neither poverty nor debt, 
nor even hunger, could dampen; with Havelock, 
working and waiting thirty-four weary years for his 
opportunity, and ^* seeing drunkards and fools put 
above his head;" with Oliver Ellsworth, — the fore- 
most pillar in the United States Senate during Wash- 
ington's whole administration, and also chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, — who, after his call to the bar, 
walked from his farm to Hartford and back, twenty 
miles, daily, and for three years earned but fifteen 
dollars a year; with Lyman J. Gage, slaving and 
drudging for years as errand boy, postal clerk, day 
laborer in a lumber yard, night watchman, bookkeeper, 
and pajring teller. To all these brave men an oppor- 
tunity came at last of doing with success and credit 
their proper life work, and with it a reward for all 
their self-denial and persistent toil. 

Such a golden opportunity, if we are faithful to our 
duty, will come to every one of us. Only let us see 
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to it that we are ready for it when it comes. We 
would do well to remember that a great occasion will 
be worth to us just what our antecedents have enabled 
us to make of it, and no more. What a signal piece 
of good fortune in the life of Daniel Webster was the 
onslaught on New England made by the fiery Caroli- 
nian, John Y. Hayne, the reply to which — confessedly 
the high-water mark of eloquence since Demosthenes 
— won for the Northern senator undying fame ! But 
of what advantage would this splendid opportunity 
have been to him, if his whole previous life had not 
been a training and a preparation for it — if he had 
not, with the instinct of genius, made a profound 
study of the constitutional questions involved in the 
debate, and thus fully equipped himself for the assault 
which he repelled with such crushing energy ? 

To what did that heroic soldier, Sir Charles James 
Napier, owe his marvelous success after years of weary 
waiting for advancement in his profession? In his 
youth he fought under Wellington in Portugal and 
Spain, and then came the long peace succeeding 
Waterloo, which deprived him for nearly forty years 
of all opportunity of distinguishing himself in the 
tented field. What did he do? Fold his arms in 
disgust, and abandon as useless all study of the mili- 
tary art ? No ; he read all the treatises on it and all 
the biographies of great captains which he could 
command; studied their campaigns thoroughly and 
critically, with maps and plans, and never ceased his 
efforts to perfect himself in all the branches and 
details of military science, till at last the hour came 
when his services were needed, and he was sent by the 
British government to Scinde, of which, thanks to his 
long and patient self-training, he became the world- 
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renowned conqueror against fearful odds, ^ winning 
his last decisive victory with eighteen hundred men 
over thirty thousand Sikhs, the bravest fighters of 
India. 

Are any of us briefless barristers, physicians with 
few patients, or neglected artists, weary of waiting for 
a test and acknowledgment of our powers? Instead 
of impatiently chafing and fretting at the public 
neglect, let us utilize, like Napier, every moment of 
our enforced leisure in fitting ourselves for the position 
to which we aspire. It is only as we discharge the 
duties and abide the tests of our present obscure 
everyday life, that we shall be prepared for the great 
requirements, the signal opportunities, the supreme 
test days, that may be in store for us. The world is 
always searching for men of ability and integrity to 
fill places of responsibility, and we may rely upon it 
that water does not more naturally seek its level than 
work does the best man. The editor of '^ Success," 
in speaking of the unusual opportunities for successful 
careers which the present new century will offer to 
young men, says, " The whole world is expecting great 
changes in the activities of trade, commerce, inven- 
tion ; politics will have a new basis ; agriculture will 
feel the impetus of a wider range of foreign demand ; 
the stimulus of competition will give attractiveness 
to labors and pursuits which have hitherto been 
neglected, and the host of young men who are now 
cudgeling their wits to find an open course to making 
a competent livelihood will find not a gate closed 
across the path of him who has conscientiously trained 
his head and his hand. . . . Our present generation 
of coming men, youths of from fifteen to eighteen, can 
have not the least ground for fearing the temper and 
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promise of the times into which their lives are going. 
Never before in the world's history has there been 
such a call from the near future to a rising army of 
eager workers. Science has probed the secrets of 
things, and the practical application of knowledge to 
all the lines of labor has lifted even menial services to 
a place of dignity, provided always that the operator 
is master of what he takes into hand." 

It is true, as another has said, that ^^ competition 
has lessened and must yet lessen, the wages of skill ; 
but combinations of capital that can afEord to accept 
very small dividends on immense investments have 
lessened, and will yet lessen, the price of necessary 
articles, so that there will be scarcely any decrease in 
the purchasing power of incomes. Moreover, activities 
bid fair to multiply in almost every field of industry. 
Discovery never flags, vast schemes of improvement 
and reform continually change the currents of effort, 
and with every new movement of capital and enter- 
prise thousands of fresh opportunities fly open to the 
young men who are best prepared to enter and take 
hold. Young men of to-day find their careers begin- 
ning on the rim of a profoundly interesting century 
almost spent, and the golden loop of a splendid new 
age lies before them, encircling such possibilities of 
stimulating discovery, change, readjustments, and en- 
terprise as never before presented themselves to a 
brave and earnest race of workers." How true are 
these words? Yet the words of Mercury are less 
persuasive than the song of Apollo. Hearken, then 
to the lyrist : — 

'* There was a man who dreamed one day 
Of great thingps that he meant to do ; 
But idly in the sunshine lay 
The while he dreamed ; and never knew 
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What proud, bright shape was drawing nigh, 
Or listened to its thrilling cry, 

* Arise, arise, and follow me. 
And make your dream reality I ' 
Until it passed away again, 

And, passing, smote the dreamer's brain 
With sudden sense of loss and pain. 

'' * Who calls me ? ' anxiously he cried ; 

* Oh, speak I oh, come once more to me ! ' 
But far away a voice replied, 

* My name i& opportunity ! 

'* * Who welcomes me with swift embrace 
^ Shall meet me always face to face ; 
But the stem truth is known of yore. 
Neglected once, I come no more I ' 
And still the dreamer in the sun 
Imagines great deeds to be done, 
Yet sees, alas I the fruit of none." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"THE NEW cut" 

" Trust no future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead past bury its dead I 
Act — act in tihe liying present I 
Ileart within, and Qod overhead I " 

Longfellow. 

Egbert Chambers in one of his excellent essays 
tells of an old tailor in an inland town of Scotland 
who had gone out of fashion there, and who was asked 
one day, by the aged and old-fashioned clergyman of 
whose church he was an officer, how it happened that 
the congregation was thinning out so rapidly. 

" Don't you know," replied the knight of the shears, 
'^ that half the parish go over the hill to hear the new 
preacher, young Perly o' Ginglekirk?" 

" Oh, yes," said the minister, " but I can't under- 
stand what the people see in that young man that is 
more than ordinary." 

"Neither can I," quoth the tailor, "and I would 
say the same thing o' that young chield that has ta'en 
my trade over my head. But it 's just the new cut, 
sir ; it 's just the new cut." 

The " new cut " that had robbed Snip of his custo- 
mers was a smarter and more stylish fashion of attire, 
which a youthful rival had introduced to the burgh. 
In the old tailor's young days little attention had 
been given to the fit of garments, and still less to the ^ 
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niceties of shape. Provided a coat, waistcoat, or pair 
of trousers were strongly pat together with good, 
honest thread, it mattered little that the garments, 
were somewhat awry, — one of them baggy, another 
tight and pinching. Bat these golden days coald not 
last forever. Saddenly a change came over the sar- 
torial art. A bright, enterprising yoang man, who 
had practiced his craft in the capital, introdnced *^ the 
new cat " into the little burgh. He stndied the fig- 
ures of his customers, and gave an individuality to 
their garments wholly unknown before. Under the 
magic of his shears many commonpkce-looking men 
were transformed, if not into ApoUos or Adonises, 
into fit representatives of *^the human form divine." 

Nothing could be more contemptuous, at first, than 
the treatment by the old tailors of the new system. 
They were never tired of scoffing at the showy colored 
prints of gentlemen with jimp waists, and ladies in 
riding habits, which their youthful rival boasted that 
he got .monthly from London, to keep abreast with 
the march of metropolitan fashion. A lay figure on 
which he exhibited within doors a series of fashionable 
coats, and a waxen boy, which he displayed stylishly 
attired in his window, were subjects of continual 
derision. *^ He has no more brains than the one," 
said the jeerers, '^ and it is a pity that the other is all 
that he can point to in the way of family-^" They 
had the laugh all on their side, but the rival got all 
the best custom. In spite of their sarcasms, ^^the 
new cut" won more and more favor. In vain did 
the veterans shake their heads, and prognosticate the 
speedy failure of the innovator. His business steadily 
increased, while the croakers one after another were 
starved out, and went to their graves, each, it is said, 
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bearing the figure of a broad-skirted Queen Anne 
coat on his heart, liked a crest patched upon a ham- 
mercloth. 

The history of " the new cut " in the Scottish burgh 
is its history in every sphere of professional labor. 
Everywhere its introduction produces similar results. 
As an old dog hates to learn new tricks, so men in 
the various callings of life cling obstinately to the old, 
antiquated ways of doing business long after they 
have been superseded among young, quick-witted, and 
enterprising practitioners by better methods. But 
nothing can be more unwise, more fatal than this 
policy to self-improvement and to self-advancement. 
The world is continually changing, and with it change 
the modes of doing its work ; and the first law of suc- 
cess in any calling is that the practitioner should have 
*^the new cut." He must keep abreast with the 
times; he must break away from the conservative 
chain-drags and clog-wheels of the world, and move 
with the locomotive. He must get out of the stage- 
coach and travel by the " lightning express," or he 
will be left behind in the race of life. 

There is a ^'new cut" in all kinds of business. 
The railroad and the ocean steamship, the telegraph 
and the telephone, have revolutionized the old methods 
of doing business, and killed some, while others have 
sprung up unknown a generation ago. Commission 
merchants, once so numerous, find their occupation 
gone. The country trader, instead of keeping on 
hand large stocks of goods, buys the various articles 
he sells by telegraph as he wants them, — thus re- 
quiring less capital, and avoiding the accumulation 
of goods that are out of style, or that have fallen 
in price. Great monopolies are forming, ^^ trusts," 
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whieh aim to oontrol tlie pvioes of articles by eontrol- 
ling their manii&otaTe, or bnyuig np the entire pro- 
duct. By the redaction of expenses thus effected, 
thousands of clerks, commercial tnmlers, and other 
employees are thrown oat of employment, and the 
salaries rednced of those retained. Another novelty 
in business is the great ^^ department store," which, 
by baying goods in vast qoantitiek, especially at 
bankrupt sales, is able to undersell and crush out the 
small traders, driving tiiem into bankruptcy or with- 
drawal from business. 

Maiiu&cturers to-day are learning that they cannot 
sell their goods in foreign lands unless they put them 
up in packages to suit the desired buyer. The obsti- 
nacy or conservatism which leads them to prepare 
goods in a certain way because their fathers and 
grandfathers did, is fatal to success. Our consuls 
have been trying for years to impress on American 
manu&oturers that in foreign lands, where people are 
accustomed to buy articles by the gross, it is useless 
to send them packed by the hundred ; that the width 
of cloths must be that of the fabrics the people have 
been in tiie habit of using ; and again, tiiat when the 
foreigner requires dimensions fixed by the metric sys- 
tem, it is foolish to send articles marked by feet and 
inches. The United States have in South America 
but a fraction of the trade to which they are entitled 
by their proximity, simply because their manufactur- 
ers and merchants will not — like those of Europe — 
give long credits, and in other respects conform to 
the business methods of the Latin- American peoples. 
The European salesman, who always speaks the lan- 
guage of the country, visits it in person, gets acquainted 
with the people, and makes warm personal friends. 
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He knows, what the American does not, that senti- 
ment counts for a good deal in the business transac- 
tions of the Latin race, and takes advantage of this 
knowledge. He knows that it pays to have customers 
bound to him by ties of friendship. He secures a 
large order, and does not go again for a year, for he 
knows that in the meantime his customer is not likely 
to leave him. It is said that British manufacturers 
have in most foreign countries manifested the same 
short-sightedness or obstinacy as our own, while the 
recent surprising commercial success of Germany has 
been due to the readiness with which her manufac- 
turers and traders adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of foreign buyers. 

In all the professions and callings of life there is '* a 
new cut," which he who would succeed neglects at his 
peril. Of teaching this is emphatically true. The old 
system of learning things by rote and parroting the 
text-books at recitations — of stuffing the memory in 
the study of history with a multitude of disconnected 
facts, with lists of kings and queens, and the dates of 
coronations and battles, and in the study of geography 
with the names and lengths of rivers, the heights of 
mountains, and the boundaries of States — is exploded. 
In the best schools of to-day, mental discipline, not the 
cramming of the memory, is the thing aimed at, — the 
exercise of the pupil's intellect, not the imparting of 
knowledge. Instead of blind deference to authority, 
the pupil is taught to think for himself, to search for 
the reason of things, the principles of things. The 
teacher seeks to do for the mind of the pupil what the 
trainer does for the body of the athlete : to give the 
pupil possession of himself, a mastery and command 
of all his faculties ; to develop and quicken his powers 
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of observatioD, to sharpen his judgment, strengthen 
his memory, and enable him to concentrate all his fac- 
ulties upon any problem until it is solved. Finally, his 
success is measured, not by the number of books he 
has studied, nor the science he has acquired, but by the 
degree in which that science has been converted into in- 
sight, and '' brought into relation with the deeper cur- 
rents of thought." The teacher to-day who sticks in 
the old ruts of pedagogy, and avoids the ^^new cut," 
soon finds himself without pupils. 

In journalism there is a " new cut." The old-fash- 
ioned, long-column newspaper, with its ponderous lead- 
ers and heavy communications, is out of date. The 
popular daily journal is not one filled with exhaustive 
details of public events and disquisitions that smell of 
the lamp. It is one whose merit lies in condensation ; 
which, with full reports and occasional elaborate di&> 
cussions of leading events, gives the apices rerum^ the 
cream and quintessence of things ; whose pithy para- 
graphs, squeezed into the smallest possible space, may 
be taken in by the eye while the reader is sipping a 
cup of coffee, or devoured like a sandwich between two 
mouthf uls of sirloin or bites of bread and butter. The 
leading journalist of to-day wastes no time on intro- 
ductions. He sinks rhetoric, plunges at once into the 
very middle of his subject, and "plucks out the heart 
of its mystery." Striking the keynote of his article 
in the very first sentence, and seeking not only to 
originate new ideas, but to crystallize into apt and 
telling forms of expression old thoughts with which 
in solution his readers have long been familiar, he 
strives to be brief and crisp, giving results only, not 
processes, suggesting argument rather than stating 
it, and avoiding the too common practice of letting 
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the ghost of one's thoughts wander about after the 
death of the body. 

In all kinds of oratory, especially in that of the Par- 
liament or Senate, there is a ^^ new cut. " The long, 
caref uUy elaborated speeches of the first half of the 
century ; the lofty, premeditated eloquence of a Web- 
ster or the fine-spun metaphysical argumentation of 
a Calhoun ; above all, the stately, flowing, sonorous 
sentences of a Pitt, saturated with classic quotation, 
in which ^^ a couple of powdered lackeys of adjectives 
wait on every substantive," are no longer in demand. 
The Congressman of to-day makes a businesslike state- 
ment, rather than a speech. He addresses himself less 
to his associates than to the reporters. Party leaders 
in the Senate fight now with the clenched fist rather 
than with the open hand — with logic rather than with 
rhetoric. The magnetism of personal appearance, the 
charm of manner, the music of modulated tones, have 
lost their old supremacy, while the command of facts, 
the capacity of " cubic thought," dexterity in intellect- 
ual fence, the power of condensed and vivid expres- 
sion, have acquired a new value. It is not the man 
who can rouse, thrill, or melt his hearers by his electric 
appeals that now wields the most potent influence in 
the Senate, but the man who can make the most forci- 
ble statement, — who can crush an adversary in a sen- 
tence or condense a poUcy into a thundering^igram. 

Finally, there is a ^^ new cut " in the ministerial 
calling. The discovery of new manuscripts of the Bible, 
the study of its pages with new critical aids and ap- 
pliances, together with the skillfully directed archsdo- 
logical researches of recent times, have thrown a flood 
of light on the Scriptures, and made luminous many 
passages which were for ages obscure. As a result, 
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many of the old doctrines of theology have been re- 
stated, many stumbling-blocks to faith removed; and 
the preacher who would impress his hearers to-day 
must be familiar with these changes. The old-fash- 
ioned long-winded sermon, too, with its sixthlies and 
seventhlies, more somniferous than "poppy, maiidra- 
gora, and all the drowsy syrups of the world," is out 
of date, alike with the ^^ Bible twang " with which it 
was delivered ; and a brief discourse, from twenty to 
forty minutes long, packed with suggestive thought 
and delivered in an earnest, impressive, and natural 
manner, is now heard in the leading churches. The 
improvement is a striking one, and the minister who 
ignores the ^^ new cut," and persists in droning on for 
an hour or more, with his " divisions" and " applica- 
tion," finds himself preaching ere long to empty pews. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BLESSEDNESS OF TOIL 

*^ The laborer has his legitimate, his necessary, his honorable and 
honored place in God's creation ; but in all Gkxl's creation, there is no 
place appointed for the idle man." — GiiADSTONB. 

** We haye bnt what we make, and every good 
Is looked by nature in a granite hand 
Sheer labor must unclench." 

It is said that the poet William Morris, who was a 
very hard worker, said to a friend not long before his 
death, " I have enjoyed my life — few men more 
so." When a friend remonstrated with him against 
the peril of such a life of intellectual tension as his, he 
laughed at the warning. ^^Look at Gladstone," he 
would say ; " look at those wise owls, your chancellors 
and judges ! Don't they live all the longer for work ? 
It is rust that kills men, not work." To rust he might 
have added worry, which kills not less surely, and even 
more quickly, than rust. What is it that cuts down 
literary men prematurely or ages them before their 
time ? Not hard thinking, or arduous toil in elabo- 
rating and polishing their productions, but irregular 
hours, excessive haste, high pressure, anxiety, and 
consequent depression of mind. Why was Gladstone, 
as he once said of himself, ^^ never in all his political 
life kept awake at night five minutes by any debate in 
parliament " ? Because, though a prodigious worker, 
he stopped short of the point of extreme weariness — 
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of exhaustion. In his hours of leisure he turned the 
key upon his cares, shoved the bolt inexorably against 
the whole brood. " The best way to live well," says 
Mortimer Granville in his ^' How to make the Most of 
Life," *^ is to work. Good work is the daily test and 
safeguard of personal strength. ... I firmly believe 
that one half of the confirmed invalids of the day 
could be cured of their maladies, if they could be com- 
pelled to live busy and active lives, and had no time 
to fret over their miseries." 

Men of fine organisms, *^ whose quick thoughts like 
lightning are alive," are the readiest to feel the per- 
nicious efiEects of indolence. How often do we hear of 
men dying just because they have given up the only 
work they could do, and found no other stimulus to 
exertion to replace it — like the horse mentioned by 
Mr. Pickwick, which was kept up by the shafts of the 
carriage it drew, and collapsed when removed from 
them I We pity the man who is daily overworked ; 
but more pitiable is the man who has no work to do. 
What a burden he is to himself and others ! Many a 
man's happiness has been blasted by the inheritance of 
an estate. When Charles Lamb's longing was grati- 
fied, as he was set free from the desk in the Lidia office, 
to which he had been chained for years, his exultation 
knew no bounds. ^' I would not go back to my prison 
for ten years longer," he exclaimed, " for ten thousand 
pounds." "lam free — free as air!" he wrote tri- 
umphantly to Bernard Barton ; " I will live another 
fifty years. • . . Positively the best thing a man can 
do is — nothing; and next to that, perhaps, good 
works." Two weary years passed, and Lamb's feel- 
ings had undergone a complete revolution. He had 
found that it is the alternation of work with leisure 
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that gives to the latter its zest. He had found that 
his monotonous, humdrum task, the seemingly dreary 
drudgery of desk work, was a blessing in disguise. 
" I assure you," he afterwards writes to Barton, " no 
work is worse than overwork ; the mind preys on it- 
self, the most unwholesome of food. I have ceased to 
care for almost anything." Who can doubt that, if 
this delightful humorist could have taken half-work, 
instead of being completely superannuated at the age 
of fifty, he would have been a far more productive 
writer and a far happier man ? In his case it needed 
the contrast between drudgery and literature, and the 
gentle tonic which fixed habits of work gave him, to 
bring out the full play of his humor and other ex- 
quisite gifts. 

It is one of the precious compensations of hard 
work that there is a vis medicatrix^ a healing power 
in it, which is a sovereign remedy for ailments both 
physical and moral. How often great trials are 
robbed of their sting by the interest and excitement 
of an engrossing occupation ! But against imaginary 
grievances -against hypochondria, low spirits, and 
ennui — it is a coat of mail. Who, it has been well 
asked, ever knew a man wretched in his energy ? A 
soldier in the full height of his courage and in the 
heat of conquest is not conscious of a wound. An 
orator, in the full flow of his '^ ignited logic," is alto- 
gether exempt from the pitifulness of rheumatism or 
the gout. To be occupied — what, indeed, is it ? Is 
it not, literally, to be possessed as by a tenant? 
When the occupancy is complete, there can be no 
entrance for any evil spirit. But idleness is empti- 
ness; and, where that is, the doors of the soul are 
thrown wide open, and the devils of discontent, ennuis 
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and melaiiohaljr troop io, ^^ not in single spies, but in 
battalions," and, onoe in^ tiiey oannot easily be dis- 
lodged* 

We hear a great deal to-day about excessive brain- 
work, and we read in the newspapers of frequent 
breakdowns from that cause. Every week or oftener 
we are told of some clergyman, leading merchant, or 
other business man who collapses and has to quit 
work — perhaps take a trip to Europe, an^ reside 
there for months or a year — for that reason. Col- 
lege students are reported from time to time as dam- 
aging or killing themselves by hard study. We doubt 
the truth of most of these statements. A knowledge 
of the facts would show, we believe, that in nine 
tenths of these cases the cause of the breakdown was 
not an excess of brain-work, but the lack of something 
else — such as nutritious food, sleep, bodily exercise, 
and a cheerful temper. The truth is, the brain is one 
of the toughest organs of the body, and with proper 
bodily exercise, abundant sleep, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of simple ;nd nutritious food, bra^' labor is L 
healthful as any other kind of toil. Hard work alone, 
pure and simple, apart from anxieties and fear, from 
forced or voluntary stinting of ite body's needed sup- 
ply of food or sleep and the mind's need of social 
intercourse, does far more to invigorate the brain 
than to lessen its strength ; does more to prolong life 
than to cut or fray its thread. 

It is the. rarest thing in the world for a man to 
think himself to death, unless his thoughts run for 
many years in a monotonous rut — which is as detri- 
mental to vigor as a monotonous diet to the digestive 
functions — or unless his thoughts relate to something 
very painful, irritating, or distressing. It has been 
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justly said that thought is to the brain what exercise 
is to the physical organism : it keeps the channels of 
life clear, the blood-vessels unobstructed, so that the 
vital fluid courses along them distributing newness of 
life and vigor of action to the latest hour of existence. 
/On the other hand, the want of thought starves the' 
circulation, and causes men to drivel and sleep in old i 
age, dead to everything but eating and drowsing in \ 
the chimney-comer. 

If a great lawyer, a leading merchant, manufac- 
turer, railway manager, or editor subjects his nervous 
system to a ceaseless strain, taking his scanty meals 
or "pick-me-ups" irregularly or in a hurry, bolting 
rather than slowly masticating his food, and sometimes 
omitting it altogether, and brooding over perplexing 
problems late at night, and even after he is in bed, 
what can be more absurd, when the inevitable crash 
comes, than to ascribe it to excessive brain- work ? So 
untrue is it that college students break down from the 
stress of study on the brain that, other things being 
equal, the hardest students enjoy the best health. 
Where one young man, if any, ruins his health by 
wrestUng with mathematical and psychological pro- 
blems or with the enigmas of Greek and Latin syn- 
tax, bad habits, the strain and excitement of athletic 
contests, cigars, wine-drinking, and other forms of dis- 
sipation, and heavy eating at late hours undermine the 
health of hundreds. The two little fingers of dissi- 
pation are often heavier than the loins of Euclid. 
Professor Pierce, of Harvard, demonstrated this some 
forty years ago by tables of longevity, which showed 
that the greatest mortality for the first ten years after 
graduation is found among those who lagged behind 
in scholarship while in college. The lives of the great 
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scholars in ancient and modem times show that a stu- 
^ dent who takes abundant food, sleep, and exercise at 
; regular hours, sits down to his meals in a pleasant ' 
mood, rests half an hour afterward recreates himself ) 
by frequent rides or walks and conmierce with his> 
fellows, may toil over his books ten or twelve hours a 
day, and yet live happily till he reaches fourscore 
years, or even longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who are sup- 
posed to have shortened their lives by overwork of the 
brain, would have died far earlier but for their mental 
labor. Dryden, in his famous portrait of Shaftes- 
bury, pictures him as — 

\ ** A fiery soul, whieh, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay." 

A fiery soul his, indeed, was ; but we are sure that 
the body's decay was due to disease, not to the intense 
activity of his brain. The truth is, the author of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was subject all his life to epileptic 
fits, could not move without his. crutch, and suffered 
daily from illness. Instead of shortening his life, it 
is probable that his mental activity prolonged it by 
preventing a morbid brooding over his physical infir- 
mities and pains. 

Let us rejoice, then, if we have a talent for toil. 
Whatever the theatre of our labor, be it the field, the 
workshop, or the counting-room, — whether our task 
be to clear the field of stumps and stones or the more 
difficult one, to reclaim the wastes of the mind ; 
whether our days be spent at the anvil of the black- 
smith or in the cloister of the student, in the solitude 
of nature or in the deeper solitude of the crowd, — let 
us, one and all, buckle vigorously to our tasks. " The 
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toppling crags of duty," says an inspiring writer, 
" are before us all. Let us strive with toil of heart 
and knees and hands to scale them, so that we may 
be brought, with God's help, — 

" ' close upon the shining tableland, 
To which the Lord himself is moon and sun.' " 

But what are the best hours for work, — those of 
the^early morning or those of the night ? " It would 
be hard to find a single man," says an able English 
writer, ^^ who ever made himself great and was not an 
early riser." This is a somewhat exaggerated state- 
ment, perhaps, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
the world's most successful men have been economists, 
often misers, of time, and have, therefore, rarely had 
the habit of hugging their pillows to a late hour in 
the morning. Gibbon, when writing his great monu- 
mental history, which cost him twenty years of un- 
remitting toil, — the reading of which Emerson pro- 
nounces an education of itself, — was in his study^ 
winter and summer^ at six in the morning. Sir 
Walter Scott rose at five o'clock, lighted his own fire, 
and was at his desk by six, ready for the day's task. 
By the time his family had assembled for breakfast 
— between nine and ten — he had done enough, he 
used to say, to break the neck of the day's work. 

It was a similar healthful practice that enabled the 
great Buffon to spend half a century, or more than an 
ordinary lifetime, at his desk, and yet find time to be 
the most fashionable of all the philosophers who, in 
his day, graced the gay metropolis of Franoe. ^*I 
tell all young people," said Doctor Johnson, *^ and tell 
them with the greatest sincerity, that nobody who does 
not rise early will ever do any good." The oel' 
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Elizabeth Carter — skilled alike in translating Epic- 
tetus and in making a pudding — who lived to the 
verge of ninety years, always rose at six. Mrs. Trol- 
lope, the mother of Anthony TroUope, the novelist — 
a prolific author, who earned a hundred thousand dol- 
lars by her pen after she was f orty-eight years old — 
was at her ^ting-teble at four o'clock every morning, 
and had finished her work before the world was up. 
Bishops Burnet and Jewel began their studies e^ery 
morning at four. '' Before nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing," said Bowditch, " I learned all my mathematics." 
Daniel Webster, when at Marshfield, during the in- 
tervals of the congressional sessions, was accustomed 
to rise at daybreak, and before the family had assem- 
bled at the breakfast-table had usually written twenty 
or thirty letters, and would come in saying, " Well, 
my day's work is done. Now I am ready for fishing, 
hunting, or anything that may come to hand." Pope 
Leo XIII., who was an earnest worker in his ninety- 
fifth year, rose at five. All noted men of action have 
been impressed with the importance of rising early. 
"When you begin to turn in bed," said the Iron 
Duke, " it is time to turn out," and his practice con- 
formed to his precept. 

Of the economic value of early rising and its worth 
as an elixir of life, and of the superior fitness of the 
early morning hours for labor, who can doubt ? For 
earnest, effective work there is nothing like these fresh 
morning hours. Coming at the opening of the day, 
just after sleep has "knit up the raveled sleeve of 
care " and reinvigorated the wasted nerves, they find 
the mind tranquil, fresh, and sanguine, and they are 
free from interruptions. Work done at this time, 
when it has the whole day in its grasp, tells more 
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powerfully than when it is slipped in among the 
thoughts and occupations of busier hours. In the 
summer time, especially, what refreshment, what in- 
spiration is there in the cool early hours before the 
sun is high in the heavens and the heats of the day 
have come to weaken and demoralize us! Moreover, 
in morning work there is none of that unnatural ex- 
citement of the brain that attends night work, — an 
excitement too often increased by stimulants. An- 
other reason for working in the morning is that if one 
dines at night, good work after dinner is often physi- 
cally impossible, and always unhealthf ul ; and, again, 
that if one is a social man, or cares for the claims of 
his family, his evenings are not hispwn. The evening 
hours are the social hours, and it ml but just that we 
should devote them to intercourse with our fellow- 
beings. One great advantage of the early riser is 
that he has the conscious satisfaction of being before- 
hand with the world. He has laid up the most pre- 
cious of all treasures, time, in advance. He seizes the 
day by the forelock ; he drives it, instead of being 
driven by it. Better still, the briskness and alacrity 
of these early hours impart themselves almost inevi- 
tably to the subsequent ones, and are wrought into 
the very texture of the day. 

Macaulay, when writing his history of England, 
wrote in his journal on March 26, 1849 : ^^ I should 
like to get into the habit again of working three hn 
before breakfast. Once I had it, and I qmy. 
recover it. A man feels his conscience so liglife 
the day, when he has done a good piece of wo 
a clear head before he has left his bedroom I *' 

We are aware of the arguments by which tin 
workers cheat themselves, — that a^ nifflit ti 
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is hushed, the brain is clear(?), the distracting cares 
and interruptions of the day are at an end. ^'You 
know that there is a gulf between you and the affairs 
of the outside world, almost like the chasm of death, 
and that you need not take thought of the morrow 
until the morrow has come." But this is equally true 
of the early morning hours ; but were it not so, the 
man who reverses the law of Nature — who sleeps 
while the sun is shining with his life-giving beams, 
and works amid the deathful influences of darkness — 
will find that he is exhausted more and refreshed less 
than if he had done both at Nature's appointed hours. 
For every hour he steals from his natural rest he pays 
the penalty of a loss of his natural vigor, laying a tax 
upon his permanent constitution proportional to his 
robbery ; and be may depend upon it that invari- 
ably, in the long run, he will accomplish less work by 
attempting to overmatch or outwit Nature than by 
obeying her wise and beneficent laws. 

It has been justly said that the spasmodic utter- 
ances of genius may scintillate best, like fireworks, in 
the darkness of the night ; but the morning is the best 
for laborious investigation — for all that is rightly to 
be called work. 

It is unfortunate that while one may be thoroughly 
convinced of the advantages of early rising, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult, if he has been addicted to late rising 
— bedridden, so to speak — for years, to act upon his 
convictions. Somebody has called a bed a bundle of 
paradoxes. We go to it reluctantly, and leave it with 
regret. Once within the downy precincts of its four 
posts, how hard it is to disenthrall ourselves from its 
silken captivity, to escape from its enchantments to the 
drudgeries and dull cares of life ! We are as enamored 
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of our curtained or uncurtained dwelling as if we were 
in the cave and under the spell of Circe. How many 
fervent vows have these dumb pillows seen broken I 
" We are all good risers at night," says a cynical pro- 
verb; but alas for our agility in the morning! "I 
know of no greater height of heroism," says the writer 
whom we have already quoted, ^^no more transcen- 
dental virtue, than to spring up from my bed at the 
first moment of waking. I have tried all ways and 
means ; I have made a hundred experiments, but no 
one of them can I commend. A single victory is the 
presage, and, indeed, the cause of many more, but 
once, unluckily, succumbing to idleness turns the tide 
at once, and forces back my determinate current to its 
fountain." 

The great Frederick of Prussia found it easier in 
manhood to rout the French, Austrians, and Russians 
than in youth to resist the seductions of the siren 
sleep. After many vain single-handed attempts to 
conquer this enemy, he was forced at the last to call to 
his aid an old servant, whom he commanded, on pain 
of dismissal, to pull him out of bed every morning at 
two o'clock. 

How shall the young man who is a victim of Mor- 
pheus, who has been habituated for years to waste the 
precious hours of the early morning, the quintessence 
of the day, in bed, and who deplores his enslavement, 
escape from his silken chains ? An alarm-clock is use- 
less, unless it can drag him out of bed. We know 
of but one solution of the problem : when he awak- 
ens in the morning let him act upon the very first 
impulse, and spring to the floor at once. It is said of 
forts and besieged towns that if their conmianders 
once pause upon a summons to surrender, if they sufiEer 
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themselvas to parley, they are lost. So in our contests 
with the endhaatress, sleep ; we must not listen to the 
siren for a moment. We must aet upon the words of 
Milton's hero to his routed legions, ^ Awake, arisel '' 
in as quiok, inmiediate a succession as they were ut* 
teied. Only thus can we break the charm by which 
we are speUbound, and make the briskness, the spirit, 
the sparkling loveliness of the day our own. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

STABTING IN A CALLING 

** Dimidium f acd, qui coepit, habet ; sapere aude ; 
Incipe." Ho&AOE. 

''Find the right point at starting; strike straight; begin well; 
everything depends on it.*' — Amzel. 

Whence comes the proneness of mankind to neglect 
the needy, and to help those that need no help? 
Everybody knows that there is such a seeming crook- 
edness or perversity in human beings, prompting 
them to pursue just the contrary course to that which 
charity, and perhaps wisdom, would seem to dictate. 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty, and this 
poverty, whether of worldly pelf or of knowledge, is 
always tending to aggravate itself. As in works on 
agriculture we are told that the dampness of a hillside 
attracts the clouds to come and discharge themselves 
on that hill, so that what was too wet before becomes 
wetter still, while land which has been thoroughly 
drained is less likely to be visited by such rains, so, 
in human life, the natural course of things is always 
against the needy man, and favorable to him who 
does not want. ^^ To him that hath shall be given ; 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." Who are the recipients of the 
most munificent gifts from their fellow-men,-^ the 
poor, who are freezing for want of fuel and starving 
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for want of bread ? No ; it is the rich who already 
roll in luxury, and can buy anything which taste or 
fancy may suggest. To what colleges, hospitals, and 
asylums do testators leave vast legacies? Is it to 
those that are struggling with debt and embarrass- 
ments, and which can hardly keep their heads above 
water ? No ; it is to those that are already richly 
endowed, and to which young men are everywhere 
flocking. There seems to be a magnetic quality in a 
big heap, of money or worldly goods, which is always 
attracting the little heaps toward it. But because 
men or institutions want help, they do not get it. For 
the very reason that they need a push, they are left 
to struggle on of themselves. Because they have been 
treated cruelly by fortune, they get the cold shoul- 
der from man also. In short, to have much, or to 
seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 

Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to a 
falling column ; the lower it sinks, the greater weight 
it has to sustain. A bankrupt finds it almost impos- 
sible to obtain a loan ; but a man who has no occasion 
to borrow finds numbers not only willing but beg- 
ging to lend. Goldsmith tells of ^^ a certain fellow at 
George's," who, whenever he had occasion to ask his 
friend for a guinea, used to prelude his request as if 
he wanted two hundred, and talked so familiarly of 
large sums, that none could ever think he wanted a 
small one. The same gentleman, whenever he wanted 
credit for a new suit from his tailor, always made a 
proposal in laced clothes ; for he found by experience 
that, if he appeared shabby on these occasions, Mr. 
Lynch had taken an oath against trusting, or, what 
was every bit as bad, his foreman was out of the way, 
and would not be at home these two days. 
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In all departments of business, — in all professions 
and callings, — the same principle holds good. The 
increase of means is difficult just in proportion to the 
want of means; and this inequality shows itself in 
the contrast between the manufacturer and his hun- 
dreds of workmen, in the power of the great trading, 
houses over the smaU, in the enormous rate of interest 
extracted from the small capitalist by the blood-suck- 
ing broker, and even in literature itself, where the 
publisher's capital will enable him to reap thousands 
of dollars from a successful book, to the author's hun- . 
dreds. Look at the learned professions. Who are 
the lawyers and doctors that are the favorites of the 
public ? Not, certainly, the thousands who are almost 
starving for want of a client or patient, — who have 
plenty of time on their hands, and can give to any 
particular case a thorough examination. It is the 
worst possible qualification of a young practitioner, — 
an insuperable ground of suspicion, — that he needs 
business, that he has time to execute whatever he 
undertakes. Were he master of his profession, ex- 
pert in all its branches and details, it is felt that he 
would have no time, for people would flock to him for 
advice and assistance. It is, therefore, not to him, 
but to the practitioner who is already overwhelmed 
with business, — who is known to be incessantly oc- 
cupied, and can give but little consideration to the 
gravest matters, — that all the world runs for coim- 
sel. A few moments of his precious time are felt 
to be worth more than hours or days of an obscure 
man's, who has no business, and consequently no 
experience. Thus, with the briefless lawyer and doc- 
tor without patients, things go on in a vicious circle. 
Because they want business, they do not get it ; be- 
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cause they do not get it, they want it ; and the won- 
der is that they ever burst through the iron bands 
within which they are confined. 

Go into any schoolhouse or college class room, and 
you will see the same law exemplified. Upon what 
class of pupils does the pedagogue bestow the most 
care and painstaking? Upon the dull and thick- 
headed, who most need his assistance ? No, surely ; 
he bestows his attention chiefly upon the clever, quick- 
witted boys — the inherently active, who respond 
promptly to his efforts, and who would get on by their 
own unaided energies — and leaves the blockheads to 
drop down to the bottom of the class, to which Na- 
ture has seemingly predoomed them. Thus, because 
Nature has treated them ungenerously, man does the 
same. Because they require a push, they are for that 
very reason left standing still. 

It is often said that merit is sure to be appreciated, 
if the aspirant will bide his time. But what if the 
time never comes, or comes too late, — when his fac- 
ulties have been weakened by disuse, and his spirit 
is broken by disappointment, — when all whom he 
had wished to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds? What 
if, for example, at the bar the management of causes 
is to be learned only by practice, and if, without prac- 
tice, an opportunity cannot be profited by, even if it 
comes? No doubt, as Webster said to the young 
lawyer who complained that the profession was over- 
crowded, " There is always room enough at the top." 
But why is there room at the top ? Because but few 
can have the ability to reach it. On the " high seas " 
of the law or any other profession, it is easy sailing ; 
but the difficulty is to clear the intervening shallows, 
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and get fairly afloat. A man who has merit with- 
out business friends will not be employed till he is 
known ; and he can hardly be known till he is em- 
ployed. 

How, then, we shall be asked, does one ever get a 
start ? We know that thousands have thus encoun- 
tered the world's neglect, and triumphed over it at 
last. We answer, that unexpected opportunities occur, 
through the illness or death of old practitioners, and 
in many other ways, that break the spell. By be- 
ing quick to seize and to turn to the best use small 
opportunities of employment and self -advancement, 
which fortune is likely at some time to throw in his 
way, the beginner finds a way at last to higher suc- 
cesses. When a man is seen to do well the small 
matters with which he is occasionally intrusted, he is 
intrusted with higher ones, and gradually reaches the 
higher rounds of the professional or business ladder. 
Not seldom it happens that a lucky accident gives to 
one who has languished in obscurity an opportunity 
to exhibit his powers, and lifts him at once from 
poverty and obscurity to prosperity and eminence. 
Such was the case with Murray (afterward Lord 
Mansfield), whose leader in an important law case 
(that of Theophilus Gibber and Sloper) was seized 
with a fit in court before the trial came on, and 
relinquished the defense to the junior counsel. Mur- 
ray addressed the jury so successfully that business 
at once poured in upon him, and he said a few years 
afterward that he knew no interval between no in- 
come and three thousand pounds a year. So with the 
brilliant forensic advocate, Thomas Erskine. With- 
out money or professional or social connections, shab- 
bily dressed, and living on cow-beef, he would prob- 
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ably, but for a series of fortunate accidents, have 
been doomed to a long and weary probation on the 
back benches of the court. A casual remark o^ his 
won him a client, and an attack of strangury expe- 
rienced by one of the senior counsel gave him an 
opportunity to display his powers, and to pass, by a 
single giant bound, from want to abundance, — from 
the Castle of Giant Despair to the Delectable Moun- 
tains. Retainer fees rained in upon him, and his 
income rose at last to £12,000 a year. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, one of the greatest chancery lawyers of Eng- 
land, made no progress in his profession during 
seven weary circuits, and bitterly deplored the fact 
that '^ a barrister's not being employed is supposed to 
proceed from his incapacity, and is alone considered 
as sufficient evidence that he must have been tried 
and rejected." Yet, in spite of this inauspicious be- 
ginning, Bomilly found at last an opening for his fine 
abilities, and attained to a success which he had never 
looked for in his wildest dreams, winning finally an 
income of from £8,000 to £9,000 a year. Let it 
be remembered, however, that Murray and Erskine 
were helped by the lucky accidents we have noted, 
because they were prepared to take advantage of 
them. Who does not see that a hundred favoring 
accidents would be of no use to a lawyer who had 
not by previous study, self-training, and mastery of 
his profession, prepared himself to profit by them ? 

Let the neglected neophyte, then, take courage, 
and " bate not heart or hope." Let him remember 
that, except in extreme cases, the want of early 
employment, irksome as it seems, may be a blessing 
in disguise. The first half-dozen or more years of his 
professional career are the time for self -discipline, the 
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practice of economy, and preparation for the severe 
strain of after life. Instead of lamenting his fate 
in being doomed to neglect during this time, he should 
rejoice, and convert his enforced leisure into a step- 
ping-stone to success. Let him remember that dur- 
ing these years he enjoys the only opportunity for 
reading, culture, and study which he will ever have. 
Once absorbed in professional business, with its 
endless cares, interruptions, and perplexities, he wiU 
have no time nor strength for study or self-improve- 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sitting idle in his office, 
and wasting his precious hours in smoking, yawning, 
and moaning over the public neglect, let him seize 
and improve the golden opportunity which it affords 
to master thoroughly the principles and practical de- 
tails of his profession, and to acquire all the accom- 
plishments which may directly or indirectly aid him 
in its pursuit. Let him do this, if necessary, for five 
or six years, — strengthening his intellect by hard 
study, storing the cells of his brain not only with 
legal, but with ethical, historical, scientific, and other 
useful knowledge, and, not least of all, acquiring 
habits of patient and persistent labor, and he may rely 
upon it, the doors to success, which now seem barred 
against him forever, will swing open at last, and his 
rewards will be proportionate to the length of time 
during which they have been withheld. 



CHAPTER XXX 

SMALL BEGINNINGS 

'* It is ihe law of all organized beings that efficiency presupposes 
apprenticeship." — Hwbbwrt Spbnoeb. 

It is related of Washington Allston, that many years 
after he took rank among the masters of his art, a 
painting by a young man was brought to him for ex- 
amination. " What is your opinion of it ? Speak 
freely, I pray you," said the person presenting the 
picture. Allston declined to grant the request ; but, 
being strongly pressed, he at last replied, after having 
placed the picture in a variety of positions, " Why, it 
is a queer thing, a very queer thing." " But does it 
indicate talent ? " " Well, then, to deal plainly with 
you, it is a wretched affair. There is no ground for 
hope, — not even for hope. Let him give up the idea. 
He can never make a painter." " It was painted by 
yourself." " No — impossible ! " *' It was I Look, — 
there is your name ; and here — see ! — is the date ; 
only seven years ago, you perceive I " 

This example of the humble beginning of a career 
in which high success was subsequently achieved, is one 
of thousands which might be cited that are full of en- 
couragement to persons who are just starting in life. 
The beginner in a professional or business career often 
distresses himself with the thought that he has no 
genius or high talent, and therefore, with his utmost 
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efforts, will never soar above mediocrity. Let him dis- 
miss all such thoughts, and remember that no man 
knows or can know what is in him, or what time, 
destiny, or circumstances may bring out of him, till he 
has tested himself by actual trial. Hardly any emi- 
nent man, even of phenomenal genius, contemplated at 
the outset of his career the elevation to which he rose 
at last. Cromwell followed little events before he 
ventured to control great ones ; and Napoleon never 
sighed for the sceptre until he had gained the trun- 
cheon, nor dreamed of the imperial diadem until he 
had first conquered a crown. The biographies of 
nearly all the most successful men in every calling 
show that their careers, however brilliant at last, had 
humble and in many cases insignificant beginnings. 

It is said that when Chantry, the celebrated Eng- 
lish sculptor, was a schoolboy, a boy sitting near him 
saw him one day cutting a piece of pine, and asked 
him what was he doing. " I am cutting out old Fox's 
head," was the reply. Fox was his schoolmaster, and 
this was the humble beginning of his life-work. Look 
at the " Wizard of the North ; " could anything have 
been humbler than the beginning of Scott's career as a 
romancer, or did he for a moment dream of the world- 
wide celebrity which he won? Writing a few chapters 
of a tale, in humble imitation of Miss Edgeworth, he 
throws it into an old cabinet drawer, — forgets it ut- 
terly, — lights upon it accidentally years afterward, 
when rummaging for fishing tackle, — completes and 
publishes it. It (" Waverley ") proves a hit ; 6,000 
copies are sold in seven months ; he rubs his eyes and 
discovers that he has talent of which he was hardly 
conscious ; throws off " Guy Mannering " in six weeks, 
and follows it up with a long succession of romances, 
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all written in the afternoon of his life, which utterly 
eclipse the achievements of its morning. Sushin, when 
a mere stripling, chances to write a letter to a Review, 
to prove that an old artist, whom people were laughing 
at, could really draw trees and clouds ; the letter is ex- 
panded into a volume (" Modern Painters ") ; the vol- 
ume, into five volumes ; and the author's reputation is 
established not only as the most brilliant and masterly 
art-critic in England, but as a powerful and suggestive 
writer upon ethics, philosophy, and religion. Charles 
Dickens engages in his youth to write, at ten guineas 
a sheet, a burlesque accompaniment to a series of comic 
woodcuts, illustrating the hackneyed theme of Cockney 
sports. He is so miserably poor that a couple of num- 
bers are paid for in advance, to enable him to get 
married. The Nimrod Club of the caricaturist be- 
comes the Pickwick Club ; and the Cockney sportsmen, 
whose spider legs, swallow-tail coats, and absurd mis- 
takes in sportsmanship are expected by artist and 
publishers to be laughed at for a few weeks and then 
forgotten, develop into the characters of one of the 
world's imperishable works of humor and imagination. 
Few persons are aware that Rogers's first volume 
of poems was a small quarto of twenty-six pages, in 
which there were rivulets of text running through mea- 
dows of margin. Could anything have been much less 
promising than Cooper's first novel? He was read- 
ing an English society novel aloud to his wife when 
he suddenly laid down the book and said, " I believe 
I could write a better story myself." Challenged to 
make good his boast, he sat down at his table and wrote 
out a few pages of a tale which his wife encouraged 
him to complete. The tale was " Precaution," the plot 
and execution of which contained little suggestion of 
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the brilliant romances that foUowed it. How did 
Henry Clay acquire his bewitching eloquence? He 
began by declaiming, day after day for years, in barns, 
cornfields, and the forest, passages from histories. Sir 
Kobert Peel began delivering speeches and repeating 
sermons to his father when but ten years old. Nearly 
all the most celebrated clei*gymen have begun their 
ministries in a humble way. Spurgeon began his 
great work in London by preaching to a very small 
number of persons. Dr. Outhrie " waited by the pool 
five long, weary years " after preaching his first ser- 
mon, before he got a call as a pastor. Dr. Payson 
made a very feeble beginning as preacher. Greatly 
depressed, he ^^ felt thankful it was rainy," and that 
there were very few people at the meeting. When 
Arthur Stanley delivered his first discourse at Bergap- 
ton his bodily presence, it is said, was weak, his de- 
livery shocking, and the spiritual refreshment in his 
discourses most meagre. Robert Hall broke down in 
his first attempt at preaching, and covered his face 
with his hands, sobbing, " I have lost all my ideas I " 
Lacordaire, who preached to crowded and admiring 
congregations at the Notre Dame, Paris, won his celeb- 
rity only after repeated failures ; and Boileau, tlie 
famous French poet, failed in the pulpit after break- 
ing down amid roars of laughter. 

So in the legal, mercantile, political, and other pro- 
fessions. A poor clerk at Hamburg in Germany takes 
his meals at an obscure tavern, and carries home all 
the waste corks he meets with. After seven or eight 
years, he sells them for a hundred crowns, and this sum 
is the basis of the future fortune of M. Ostervald, the 
rich Paris banker. A beggar boy, Edmund Saunders 
by name, hangs about the attorneys' offices at Clem- 
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eut's Inn, London ; is taught to write by a clerk, who 
has a mock desk made for him at the top of a staircase, 
becomes a swift copyist and ^^an exquisite entering 
clerk ; " is called to the bar, becomes an eminent practi- 
tioner, and is finally appointed chief justice of Eng- 
land. A poor dealer in spectacles and magic lanterns 
at Glasgow, Scotland, finding business dull, spends his 
leisure moments in taking asunder and remaking all 
the machines he can come at. A machine in the uni- 
versity collection needs repairing, and he is employed. 
He makes a new machine, and the steam-engine, the 
herald of a new force in civilization and of England's 
industrial supremacy, proclaims the genius of Watt. 

An English boy on his way to school picks up 
a horseshoe, carries it three miles and sells it to 
a blacksmith for a penny. He scrapes up one day 
some wasted treacle, and selling it for three half- 
pence, counts himself rich; and this is the small 
beginning of Samuel Budgell's career as one of Eng- 
land's most active and successful traders. A lady 
oflPers to a miserably poor boy of eight years in Roch- 
ester, N. H., a Testament if he will read it through. 
Anxious to have a book of his own, he reads it 
through in eight days, and passes a creditable exami- 
nation in its contents. At ten he becomes a farmer's 
apprentice; toils from daylight to dark till he is 
twenty-one ; meanwhile reads, chiefly by firelight, and 
under other disadvantages, more than a thousand 
borrowed volumes of history, biography, and philoso- 
phy ; becomes a shoemaker, then a teacher, and after 
years of almost incredible hardship and toil, is elected 
representative in the legislature of Massachusetts. 
He is next sent to the senate, of which he is twice 
elected president ; in a few years is elected a senator 
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of the United States, where, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on military affairs, he performs in one session, 
according to General Scott, more work than all the 
chairmen of the military committees in twenty-three 
years before. After serving in the Senate eighteen 
years, he is elected Vice-President of the United States. 
Such was the bitter struggle, ending in final victory, 
of a poor farm-laborer's son (Jeremiah Jones Colbaith, 
whose name was changed in youth to Henry Wilson), 
with ^' those twin gaolers of the human heart, low 
birth and narrow fortune." Not less humble was the 
beginning of a missionary work among the poor whose 
extent and success are among the marvels of modem 
times. It was in an old shanty which had been a 
drinking saloon, but which was so rickety that it had 
been abandoned even for that disreputable purpose, 
that with a few tallow candles around him D. L. 
Moody initiated his noble mission, by trying to teach 
a negro boy the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Such has been the small and seemingly insignificant 
beginning of almost all great careers. The truest suc- 
cesses in life are not won by a single bold stroke, but 
men grow into them from humble outsets by a slow 
and sure unfolding of capacity and power. " Every 
occupation, even the meanest, which adds anything to 
the capital of mankind," says the historian Froude, 
*' if followed assiduously, with a desire to understand 
everything connected with it, is an ascending stair 
whose summit is nowhere, and from the successive 
steps of which the horizon of knowledge perpetually 
enlarges." Begin your web, says an old adage, and 
God will provide you with thread. 

Often the greatest misfortune, almost, which can 
befall a young man is a seemingly auspicious begin- 
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ning of his career, — the very thing which he and his 
friends regard as a piece of exceeding good luck. 
An easy, cheap success is the bane of many a life. 
What is the object of a true life ? It is not to win 
money or fame, but to build up a noble manhood. 
This can be achieved, not by spasmodic efforts, but by 
long-continued and strenuous struggles that train the 
patience and strengthen the endurance of a man. No 
matter how brilliant one's abilities, he should master 
the knowledge of his profession leisurely, and not 
under extreme pressure. Nothing can be more fatal 
to high and permanent success than for a young law- 
yer or physician to have the responsibilities of a large 
pratice thrust upon him at the very start. Young men 
who are so unfortunate as to be the special favorites of 
fortune, usually begin life at the top of the ladder, 
and descend round by round to the bottom. The true 
method of professional or business life is the very 
opposite of this ; it is the method of nature. All her 
great productions have the most insignificant begin- 
nings. 

The river which, as it rolls onward its mighty flood 
of waters to the ocean, bears navies on its bosom and 
propels engines of enormous power, was in its small 
beginnings but an oozing rill, winding like a silver 
thread along the green carpet of some secluded valley, 
and wafting only the stricken leaflet that had dropped 
on its waters. The tree that shades the mountain's 
side with its foliage, and whose giant branches mock 
at the bowlings of the blast, was in its small begin- 
ning but a tiny seed, trampled under foot and disre- 
garded, then a small shoot which the leaping hare 
might forever have crushed. As Herbert Spencer 
has strikingly shown, throughout the realm of nature 
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it is the law of all organized beings that efficiency 
presupposes apprenticeship. Not only is it true, he 
tells us, that in the development of the intellect 
there must come first the perceptions of identity 
and duality, next of number, and that without these 
arithmetic, algebra, and the infinitesimal calculus be- 
come impracticable, but it is true that there is no part 
of any organism whatever but begins in some simple 
form, and passes to its final stage through successive 
phases of complexity. Every heart is at first a mere 
pulsatile sack ; every brain begins as a slight enlarge- 
ment of the spinal cord. So with worldly success. In 
every calling, from that of the farmer or mechanic to 
that of the merchant, the lawyer, or the statesman, 
efficiency in small employments is the surest guarantee 
of mastery in great ones. Those beginners are most 
likely to succeed who are content at first to be begin- 
ners, — to start at the foot of the ladder and climb 
round after round to the top. The way to be a suc- 
cessful innkeeper is to begin as waiter. The way to 
become a great merchant is to begin by sweeping a 
store and carrying letters to the post. Biography 
teems with illustrations of this. The so-called " lucky 
man " is he who has begun with little things, and by 
a patience which never yielded to disappointments, to 
hope deferred, to disaster, has moved on from one 
point of achievement to another, meeting each crisis 
or opportunity with a fresh accession of power, each 
new duty with a broader outlook on the work to be 
done. In short, his career, in the connection of its 
inception with its close, is like the slim kite-string 
which engineers threw across the Niagara River, tying 
that to a wire, and adding strand to strand, until there 
sprang across the deep chasm a solid transit path, 
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thondering with traffic, and forming the highway of 
the nations. 

Exceptions there are, of course, to this law of suc- 
cess, as to any other rule ; there are Pitts, who leap at 
once to the topmost round, — men who seem never to 
have been boys, but made or cast. But the world sees 
but one Pitt in a century ; the million in the race of 
life must reach the goal by single steps, not by a few 
gigantic bounds. The advice which Mr. Kirby, the 
eminent founder of the Dublin Medical School, gave 
some years ago to a young surgeon who asked his 
advice about the best method of securing success in 
his profession, is applicable in its spirit to every call- 
ing : " My friend, go and attend with all due care and 
diligence a sweep. That sweep when cured will get 
you another sweep as a patient ; this latter will get 
you the kitchen maid ; the kitchen maid will get you 
the cook ; the cook will get you the lady's maid, and 
the lady's maid, in the plenitude of her gratitude, 
will get you the lady Tierself^ and thus you will cul- 
minate and cap the climax." 

Astor, Peabody, Carnegie, Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, 
and hundreds of other immensely rich men, became 
such from the humblest beginnings by patient dili- 
gence and attention to the minutest matters of expense 
and profit. Knowing that a few cents saved each day 
will make dollars in the course of a month and eagles 
in the course of a year, they practiced the most rigid 
economy and barred out all the impulses which might 
take money from their purse in small amounts. From 
cents they ascended to dollars, from dollars to hun- 
dreds, from hundreds to thousands and millions. Had 
-**i«ed small beginnings, had they not haggled 
»*ennies, had they said to them- 
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selves, ''It is too paltry a basiness, this saving of 
sixpences — I cannot submit to such meanness," they 
never would have accumulated millions or used money 
as an Archimedean lever by which to move the fiscal 
world. 

So, in the acquisition of knowledge and of learning 
— in the ministerial, legal, and medical professions — 
the most brilliant successes have sprung from the 
humblest beginnings. Some fifty years ago John P. 
Hale stated in a lecture at Cleveland, Ohio, that a few 
days before, in Boston, he had been introduced into 
a large room so filled with books that there was not 
enough vacant space for a " New England Primer." 
A lady asked him if he would like to see the nucleus 
of the collection, and upon his saying that he would, 
showed him a Latin dictionary, purchased by the 
owner when a boy with money obtained by the sale 
of blueberries. The owner, a farmer's son, was a 
scholar familiar with ancient and modern languages, 
known as Theodore Parker. Heyne, the great classi- 
cal scholar, began his studies in a way humbler even 
than that of Parker. The child of wretchedly poor 
parents, he suffered for thirty years, as few eminent 
men have ever suffered, from poverty and obscurity ; 
but by dint of pluck and persistence he triumphed 
over every obstacle, became a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, and did invaluable service to the 
cause of sound learning by his critical editions of 
Virgil and other ancient classics. 

Whatever, then, may be a young man's calling, let 
him not despise or be discouraged by small begin- 
nings. It is the law of the universe that great things 
shall be made up of littles. Neither in the material 
nor in the moral world are great and sudden leaps 
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often observable. Every advance in the general must 
be made by advances in the particular. The grass 
does not spring up full-grown; the trees and the 
grain do not leap forth suddenly into maturity ; but 
they all climb upward by little and little, the incre- 
ments being so minute as to be imperceptible. The 
planets, again, do not leap from end to end of their 
orbits, or accomplish their revolutions by giant bounds 
and springs, but circle the heavens by rolling through 
successive yards and roods of the sky. Intellect, feel- 
ing, habit, character, are all formed in the same way. 
All this, obvious as it seems, young men are too apt 
to overlook, and consequently to lose heart by ever 
and anon contemplating the appalling disproportion 
between their first petty achievements and the vastness 
of the objects they would attain. But let them re- 
member that, as the greatest edifices are built by lay- 
ing one brick upon another, and as the most distant 
goal is reached by continuing to take but one step at 
a time, so the greatest results may be attained in any 
calling or profession by littles done well through a 
long series of years. But one must have faith, self- 
confidence, and elastic hopefulness to achieve any great 
thing ; and nothing is more disheartening, as nothing 
is more foolish, than for the toiler to be always com- 
paring a single stroke of the chisel with the monument 
to be raised, or a solitary impression of the spade with 
the mountain to be leveled. 

It is related of the illustrious Italian composer of 
music, Porpora, that, feeling a strong attachment to a 
pupil of his, he asked him one day whether he thought 
he had courage enough to travel constantly the road 
which his teacher might trace out for him, however 
wearisome it might prove to be. On receiving an 
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affirmative reply, Porpora wrote down upon a piece 
of ruled paper the diatonic and chromatic scales, both 
ascending and descending, skips of thirds, fourths, 
fifths, etc., to teach him to master the intervals and 
sustain the sound, besides shakes, groups, appogiaturi^ 
and other vocal exercises of various kinds. This one 
sheet of paper, it is said, furnished both master and 
pupil occupation for a year. The pupil began to 
murmur, but was reminded of his promise. The 
fourth year passed, the fifth also, and still there was 
the same eternal, relentless sheet of paper. Even 
during the sixth year it was not abandoned, although 
lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and declamation 
were added. At the end of the year, the pupil, who 
thought he had been engaged only with the elements 
of the vocal art, was surprised to hear his master say, 
" There, my dear boy, you have nothing more to learn ; 
you are the first singer in Italy. ^^ Porpora spoke the 
truth, for that singer was Caffarelli. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE VALUE OF GHABAGTEB 

** Character is a perfectly educated will." — Kovalis. 
** There is one thing in this world better than making a living, and 
that is making a life." — Goyebnob W. E. Russell. 

One of the most impoi*tant acquisitions — indeed, 
the most important one — to which a young man can 
direct his attention, is character, which secretly, 
silently, but eflPectually, governs the world. The 
thoughts and acts of the wise and just man, it has 
been truly said, influence society just as the obser- 
vatory clock governs the dropping of the ball, and 
thereby the sailing of the ship over all the ocean. A 
great moral truth, dropped at the right time and in the 
right place into a young man's mind, is a chronome- 
ter for all the voyage of life. In the midst of appre- 
hended dangers, breakers, and quicksands, it indicates 
to him his true longitude, and he, imparting the truth 
to others, enables them to steer their barks safely 
amid darkness and storm. Character may be defined 
as the result in public sentiment of that which has 
been observed and noted of the conduct of any mem- 
ber of a community. Simplicity, straightforwardness, 
and integrity are some of its chief elements, which 
will always pay best in the long run. The man of 
tricks, devices, and expedients is never long success- 
ful, and never so near ruin as when he seems to have 
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attained some brilliant success; for the happy issue 
of one set of devices overturns a hundred others. 
"Life is constantly weighing us in very sensitive 
scales," says Lowell, " and telling every one of us pre- 
cisely what his real weight is, to the last grain of dust." 
The public may be deceived for a while in its estimate 
of its members ; but in the long run it is rarely mis- 
taken, and its estimate is vitally important to the in- 
dividual concerned. Oliver Cromwell, one of the most 
sagacious of men, once said to a clever but unscrupu- 
lous lawyer of his day, " I understand that you have 
of late been vastly wary in your conduct. Do not be 
too confident in this ; subtlety may deceive you, integ- 
rity never will." 

Even Lord Chesterfield, the crowned king and hiero- 
phant of fashion, whose letters to his son have been 
denounced for their low standard of morality, wrote to 
him thus : " There is nothing so delicate as your moral 
character, and nothing which it is so much your inter- 
est to preserve pure. A strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances has sometimes raised very bad men to high 
stations ; but they have been raised like criminals to a 
pillory, where their persons and their crimes, by being 
more conspicuous, were only the more known, the 
more detested, and the more pelted and insulted. I 
recommend to you a most scrupulous tenderness for 
your moral character, and the utmost care not to 
say or do anything that may ever so slightly taint 
it. Show yourself on all occasions the advocate, the 
friend, not the bully, of virtue." Men of character 
have been termed the conscience of society. In every 
well-governed state they are also its best motive power ; 
for it is moral qualities which in the main rule the 
world. Even in war. Napoleon said, the moral is to 
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physical as ten to one. All the laws and institutions 
of society are but the outgrowth of character. All 
the great moral revolutions of the world — from which 
it has reaped a hundredfold more benefit than from 
science and art — have been due to character. 

Young men are sometimes led, by the temporary 
triumphs of imprincipled men, to underrate the value 
of that priceless possession. They see the sharper and 
the trickster crowned with honor, and the swindler 
rolling in wealth. They see the time-server, the trim- 
mer, the liar, the demagogue, not only hoodwinking 
the public and managing to keep out of the clutches 
of the law, but winning the prizes due to the upright. 
But let it be remembered that these successes are but 
short-lived ; that the culprit, from the moment his 
crime is committed, loses his tranquillity of mind and 
is pursued by a secret uneasiness and self-reproach ; 
and that perfect integrity is at a premium even among 
knaves. There are some trusts which knaves will 
never confer on each other, and which they will confide 
to true men. " Get a character," was the advice of a 
wealthy scoundrel to one of his less fortunate fellows, 
who asked him to point out a good method of making 
money. Chesterfield, in the letter which we quoted, 
says of Colonel Chartrez, '* the most notorious blasted 
rascal in the world," who, by all sorts of crimes, had 
amassed immense wealth, " He was so sensible of the 
disadvantage of a bad character, that I once heard 
him say that, though he would not give one farthing 
for virtue, he would give ten thousand pounds for a 
character, because he could get a hundred thousand 
pounds by it, — whereas he was so blasted that he no 
longer had an opportunity of cheating people." 

No man, by the most cunning contrivance, can sue- 
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oeed long in passing for more than he is worth. 
Kalph Waldo Emerson never uttered a truer senti- 
ment than when he wrote : ^^ The world is full of judg- 
ment days, and in every assemblage that a man en- 
ters, in every action he attempts, he is gauged and 
stamped. In every troop of boys that whoop and run 
in each yard or square, a newcomer is well and accu- 
rately weighed in the course of a few days and stamped 
with the right number, as if he had undergone a for- 
mal trial of his strength, speed, and temper." 

In all professions and callings, it is not intellect that 
is demanded for success so much as character ; not so 
much genius as self-control, patience, and judgment. 
Hence it is that some men exert an influence out of all 
proportion to their mental endowments. They seem 
to sway men by some latent talismanic power,-by a 
secret reserved force which acts Uke magnetism. Their 
very names stir us like the sound of a trumpet. 
Luther was at first an obscure monk ; but how his 
words rang through Germany I It was said of the Ca- 
liph Omar, that his walking stick struck more terror 
into those who saw it than another man's sword. What 
taHsmans — what magical powers — were the names 
of Caesar, William the Silent, the Scotch Douglas, 
and Henry IV. of France ! How quickly when Lord 
Chatham became prime minister of England, was his 
intense, fiery energy felt thrilling through every 
branch of the public service ! 

In all kinds of business and in the conduct of life 
generally, it is not brain or worldly shrewdness that 
tells so much as weight of character; not brilliant 
abilities so much as self-mastery, patience, persistence, 
and integrity^ ' As it is the edge of the axe that does 
the cutting, but the whole mass back of the edge that 
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drives the axe home and makes it effective, so it is the 
moral qualities, the whole mass of character, that 
make talent tell in the mart, the senate, the forum, 
and the exchange. 

It is said that no greater homage was ever paid in 
the British Parliament to any one of its deceased 
members than was paid to the Scotchman, Francis 
Horner, who was neither rich nor eloquent, neither 
fascinating in his manners nor endowed with more 
than mediocre abilities. To what, then, was the uni- 
versal respect for him due ? Simply to the force of 
his character, not inborn, but ^^ formed," says Lord 
Cockbum, ^^out of no peculiarly fine elements, by 
himself. Homer was bom to show what moderate 
powers, aided only by culture and goodness, may 
achieve, even amidst the competition and jealousy of 
public life." Dr. Franklin attributed his own suc- 
cess in public life not to his mental gifts or ability 
as a speaker, — for these were mediocre, — but to his 
well-known integrity of character. It was this that 
gave him so much weight with his fellow-citizens. " I 
was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct 
in language ; and yet I generally carried my point. " 
When George Washington took command of the Amer- 
ican army in the struggle for independence, his coun- 
trymen felt that its strength had been doubled. It 
was not his military genius that inspired this confi- 
dence ; for, though he was a man of sterling sense, 
and " sagacious by a light which came from integrity," 
he was not a man of genius in any sense, but won 
public confidence by his high integrity and truthful- 
ness, and by making duty his watchword in every 
hour of his life. He felt as did Lord Macaulay long 
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afterward, when he offended the electors of Edin- 
burgh and lost his seat in the House of Commons. 
" It is not necessary to my happiness," he nobly 
wrote to a friend, " to sit in Parliament ; but it is 
necessary to my happiness that I should possess, in 
Parliament or out of Parliament, the consciousness of 
having done what was right." 

Character is property, and property of an inesti- 
mable kind. In all kinds of business, character is as 
efficient as capital, and will often supply its place. 
When capital has been lost, no man, if character 
remains, can be considered bankrupt. That will en- 
able him to reconstruct the most dilapidated fortune. 
Young men in business, who complain of the slowness 
of their progress and the slenderness of their gains, 
do not sufficiently consider in their balance-sheet of 
profits that if they have maintained, amid all induce- 
ments to crookedness, an unswerving rectitude, they 
have all the while been gaining character, more val- 
uable than money, and thus adding year by year a 
rung to the ladder that leads to position and fortune. 
When the worldly possessions of a man of integrity 
have been swept away, he is said to be "wrecked," 
when, in fact, with his character preserved, he still 
has a cork jacket with which to keep himself afloat. 
When, by the great Chicago fire, thousands of mer- 
chants were stripped of all their worldly possessions, 
how was it that they were enabled, without delay, to 
embark in business anew? It was their character 
— their record for integrity, which the flames could 
not destroy — that won them credit. " The books of 
the commercial agencies," says an excellent writer, 
" showed that they were men of truth and honesty ; 
. • . that they had always paid one hundred cents on 
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the dollar, and that record was as good as a bank 
deposit. They drew on their character." 

Some sixty years ago, Nicholas Biddle, the famous 
president of the United States Bank, dismissed a 
clerk because he refused to do some writing on Sun- 
day. The young man, whose mother depended on 
him for her subsistence, was thus thrown out of em- 
ployment by his obedience to the voice of conscience. 
A few days afterwards Mr. Biddle, being asked to 
name a cashier for another bank, recommended the 
very same young man, and mentioned as a proof of 
his trustworthiness the fact that ^^ he would n't work 
for me on Sunday." Honesty does not always " pay " 
financially at once ; it sometimes exacts a sacrifice ; 
but in the long run it always pays, both in the lowest 
and in the highest sense of the word. 

To what was due the wonderful efficiency of Crom« 
well's regiment of " Ironsides," before whom the 
king's cavaUers went down Uke grass before the 
mower's scythe, but to the fact that the Puritans were 
men of character — God-fearing men, who knew no 
other fear ? It was said of the brilliant and versatile 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan that had his character been 
trustworthy he might have ruled the world. The 
lack of one quality made all his splendid gifts com- 
paratively useless. Why was it that the life of the 
Dominican friar, Lacordaire, who drew such crowds 
to hear his fiery discourses at Notre Dame, — who 
was a man of genius, and able to give that genius 
eloquent expression and effect, — was such a failure ? 
Why did he die prematurely, a heart-broken, dis- 
appointed, and disconsolate man ? The secret of his 
sorrows was that he yearned for eclat ; that his motive 
power was vanity and love of applause ; that he lacked 
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moral earnestness and unity of aim. Actor, lawyer, 
priest, monk, and legislator by turns, he tried pro- 
fession after profession, swept every chord, struck 
every string ; but whether in the advocate's gown or 
in the white flannel of the friar, — in the pulpit, at the 
bar, or in the Academy, — he sought solely to glorify 
himself, and, failing to receive the praise he craved, 
he died a disappointed and wretched man. Much 
like this was the career of the brilliant, dazzling Ben- 
jamin Constant, who, panting for high distinction, yet 
hlase at twenty, gambled habitually while writing a 
work on religion, lost all faith in virtue, and died 
of misery and ennui, a prematurely exhausted and 
wretched man. 

Eeader, take the word of an old man who has seen 
much of life, and drunk deeply of its joys and sor- 
rows, that the most priceless of earthly possessions, 
and one which thieves cannot steal, is character, — 
character made up of high-mindedness, honor, purity, 
and integrity, which is woven at first of the consis- 
tence of gossamer, but gradually strengthens to the 
texture of silk — of leather — of steel. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

FIND OUT YOUB WEAK POINTS 
" A wise questioiiiDg is the half of knowledge.' ' 

It is a well-known practice of successful shopkeepers, 
once or twice a year, to take an exact account of 
their stock of goods. They do this in order to know 
in what things they are deficient, of what they may 
have an excess, and what have been their profits or 
losses during the past six or twelve months. The 
practice is one which may wisely be imitated by 
beginners in every caUing or career. Every aspirant 
to success should, from time to time, take account of 
himself, of his abilities and disabilities, of his strong 
points and his weak ones, of his mental and moral 
gifts and acquisitions, and of his mental and moral 
deficiencies. He should make a careful inventory of 
these, that he may know of just what he is capable, 
and not waste his time and strength in striving for 
things beyond his grasp; that he may do just the 
work that nature intended him to do, and that he may 
strive, so far as possible, to strengthen his feeble 
faculties, and to remedy his defects. 

Of all knowledges, men are most deficient in self- 
knowledge. Socrates used to say that if any crier 
should make proclamation in the theatre, '^ Stand up, 
cobblers ! " " Stand up, weavers ! " etc., only those 
named would do so ; but if the order were, " Stand 
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up, men of sense ! " not a man would remain sitting. 
We are too likely to forget that it is by our chief 
weakness that our actual strength is apt to be deter- 
mined, as the strength of a chain is measured by that 
of its weakest link. Achilles was invulnerable in 
every part of his body save his heel ; but it was just 
there that the wound was inflicted that caused his 
death. A ship may brave storms and icebergs tri- 
umphantly, only to founder in a calm through holes 
bored by tiny insects. " Remedy your deficiencies," 
says Bulwer, " and your merits will take care of them- 
selves. Every man has in him good and evil. His 
good is his valiant army ; his evil is his corrupt com- 
missariat. Reform the commissariat, and the army 
will do its duty." 

It is not the lack of talents, or the possession of 
some glaring fault, that usually prevents a youth 
from obtaining a position, or from rising to higher 
and higher ones, but some comparatively petty but 
offensive fault or defect, which, before it became a 
rooted habit, might easily have been avoided. A 
habit of heedlessness or inattention, of absent-minded- 
ness or "wool-gathering," of carelessness or untidi- 
ness in one's dress ; a lack of courtesy or punctuality 
or alertness; a slouchy gait,' — traits unconsciously 
acquired, and of which the possessor is entirely igno- 
rant, -may prove an insuperable barrier to success. 
Even so petty a thing as shyness or awkwardness, an 
indisposition to look an employer in the face, a fre- 
quent gaze at the clock, as if one were waiting impa- 
tiently the hour of his release from service, an attach- 
ment to a cigarette may jeopardize a youth's position 
in a business house or doom him to a low and obscure 
place. Every employer gives the preference to a boy 
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who steps briskly, speaks decidedly, is deferential 
without cringing, worE readily when needed beyond 
the stated hour, and manifests an eager interest in his 
employer's business. There are leading clerks in 
great houses who, by their shrewdness, tact, personal 
magnetism, and gracious, winning manners, haye 
made themselyes indispensable to their employers, 
who know that, should they attach themselyes to riyal 
houses, they would transfer to them a large amount of 
custom. 

It is easy to underrate or scoff at the qualities we 
haye named as ^^ trifles;" but trifles make up the 
aggregate of life, and many a man's plans of worldly 
success haye been helped or blasted by them. It was 
but a few years ago that the choice of an ill-considered 
epithet caused the fall of a powerful minister in Italy, 
and that another such depriyed a brilliant member of 
the British House of Commons of a reelection to that 
body. " The turn of a sentence," says Jeremy Ben- 
tham, ^^ has decided many a friendship, and, for aught 
we know, the fate of many a kingdom." 

A seyere and searching self-examination — a probing 
to the quick of all one's faults and weaknesses — is 
anything but pleasant, and many who begin the work 
speedily find it so painful that they reyolt and turn 
away from it altogether. But is it not better to endure 
the pain now than to suffer from defeat and disaster 
at a later day ? " When the construction of a bridge 
or a battleship has proceeded to a certain point," says 
a recent writer, " the work has to be tested. Some 
of the appliances used for testing the strength of the 
steel are cruel-looking machines. They bore and twist 
and grind, and put the material that is being tested 
under hydraulic pressure sufficient to pulverize a dia- 
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mond. But it is better to have a flaw or a weakness 
detected then than when the bridge is weighted with 
a surging mass of humanity, or the ship is straining 
in a storm at mid-ocean." 

We would say, then, to every young man who would 
make his way in the world or who would make the 
most of his powers, Study yourself. Make an accu- 
rate measurement of your powers. Strive, especially, 
to learn your idiosyncrasies. "Are you an acute 
man, and do you see sharply at short distances, or are 
you a comprehensive man, and able to take wide and 
extensive views into your mind? Does your mind 
turn its ideas into wit, or are you apt to take a com- 
prehensive view of the objects presented to you? 
Have you an exuberant imagination or a correct 
judgment? Are you quick or slow — accurate or 
hasty — a great reader or a great thinker ? It is a 
prodigious point gained if a man can find out where 
his powers lie, and what are his deficiencies ; if he can 
contrive to ascertain what Nature intended him for ; 
and such are the chances and changes of the world, 
and so difficult is it to ascertain our own understand- 
ings or those of others, that most things are done by 
persons who could have done other things better." 

It is in youth, at the threshold of life, that one 
should examine himself, and ascertain his faults and 
weaknesses, because it is in youth only that it will be 
possible to ascertain them fully and to perform the 
requisite moral surgery. Every man can then learn 
his constitutional bias, to what ideas and actions he 
is predisposed, — whether he is disposed by tempera- 
ment to be active or indolent, prudent or rash, self- 
reliant or self-distrustful, thrifty or wasteful. Later 
in life, when he has fallen under the despotism of one 
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ruling passion, his introvision will be obscured, his 
conscience deafened to its own first alarms, and his 
intellect fertile and skillful in excuses to justify his 
errors. 

Self-examination — the probing of one's mental and 
moral anatomy — if thorough, is not apt to be a pleas- 
ant process ; but, if it disturbs our fancied repose, we 
are more than compensated by the real repose it gives 
instead. By revealing certain organic defects and 
certain corresponding powers, it makes us both hum- 
ble and hopeful. If it shows that our strength has 
its weak side, it shows also that our weaknesses have 
a strength hidden in them — that if we have " the 
defects of our qualities," we have also the qualities of 
our defects. By disclosing our vulnerable points, it 
shows where to be on our guard, and where to fortify 
our characters. The most fatally ignorant man is the 
man who, however great his other knowledges, does 
not know himself. In the battle of life he breaks 
down when he is most confident. "A life without 
cross-examination is no life at all." 



CHAPTER XXXHT 

WORKING BY BULE 

'* There is no conrse of life so weak and sottish as that whioh is 
carried on by method and discipline." — MoifTAioNB. 

Among the virtues which moralists and writers of 
books for young men are fond of extolling are method, 
order, and regularity in one's work. In all depart- 
ments of business these virtues are, no doubt, gener- 
ally essential to success. It helps the reputation of 
a merchant to have it known that he invariably takes 
his seat in his office as the clock strikes nine or ten ; 
that his letters are always answered by return of mail, 
and his checks drawn at a certain hour on a given 
settling-day. There are some spheres of labor in 
which an orderly and clock-like life procedure is of 
vital necessity. There are departments of art which 
imperatively demand that a certain amount of work 
shall be done in a given time. But how is it in litera- 
ture ? Is it of equal advantage to the worker here to 
be methodical and regular ; and does the world think 
more highly pf him for these traits? Nay, the very 
reverse is the fact ; and why ? Because the instincts 
of the public tell it that regularity, if not incompatible 
with, is rarely the accompaniment of, literary power. 
It knows that, in the vast majority of cases, genius is 
irregular, occasional, subject to fits and moods, to tidal 
ebb and flow ; now depressed, now exultant ; always 
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apt to fret and chafe in traces, to rebel against rule, 
to refuse to work by the clock and at set times and 
places, or to turn out a fixed amount of work per day 
or per hour. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in an essay on Anthony Trollope, 
written some seventeen years ago, complained bitterly 
of this notion. " In every other craft," she wrote, 
" however dependent on the higher gifts, the close and 
constant labor of the workman is put to the credit 
of his work. Not even the printer ... is expected 
to wait for special inspiration, or damned with faint 
praise as *• industrious ' and ^ meritorious,' because he 
works a certain number of hours a day. But this is 
still .the familiar thing to say of Mr. Trollope." This 
is true ; it is useless to deny it ; but was there not 
abundant reason for the saying? Mr. Trollope was 
the most methodical romancer, probably, that ever 
lived. Beginning his work on every week-day in the 
year at five or half -past five in the morning, and hold- 
ing that it is an affectation for a professional author to 
talk of being en verve — that is to say, in the proper 
vein or mood for his work — he sat down to write 
morning after morning, as, to use his own words, " a 
cobbler sits down to make shoes." He was no believer 
in inspiration, forthcoming one morning and withheld 
from an author on another ; and as for the " divine 
afflatus " of the poet or prose writer, they had no more 
to do with it, in his opinion, than a cow with conic 
sections. 

When Mr. Trollope heard it said that an author 
should wait before writing till inspiration moves him, 
he was hardly able to repress his scorn. " To me," 
he said, "it would not be more absurd if the shoe- 
maker were to wait for inspiration, or the tallow- 
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chandler for the divine moment of melting." He 
held that any one who could write at all could, if he 
chose, get into the habit of settling down into his 
armchair at a regular hour in the morning, and — 
provided that he had not eaten too many good things, 
or smoked more cigars than were good for him the 
night before — turn out a pretty uniform amount of 
work by a given hour in the afternoon. This theory 
affected Mr. TroUope's work, and it affected the 
world's estimate of it. Though he produced more 
than fifty novels, besides not a few other works, he 
left little that will live. There are .few scenes or 
characters in his romances that stamp themselves 
indelibly in the memory, and of verbal felicities there 
are almost none whatever. 

That the knowledge of his rule of working with 
clockwork regularity just so many hours a day, and of 
writing exactly one thousand words an hour, having 
every word counted as he wrote, should lower the esti- 
mate of his work by his literary brethren, was perfectly 
natural. It is not mere whim or affectation, as many 
persons suppose, which influences the conduct of many 
brain-workers, — novelists, essayists, poets, musical 
composers, etc., — when they yield to fits of idleness 
and seeming mental vacuity. No doubt a writer may 
needlessly abandon himself to this sort of thing, and 
subject himself thereby to misery and impoverishment. 
But the disposition of literary men to work by fits 
and starts has its basis in mental experience, which 
nothing but a complete knowledge of the mysterious 
processes of the brain would enable us to understand. 

It is a fact familiar to mental toilers the world over 
that there are hours and days when work is easy, 
thought spontaneous, ideas ^^ nimble and airy servi- 
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tors," and the clothing them with words a delight ; 
and on the other hand, that there are seasons — alas ! 
too frequent — when the mental atmosphere is filled 
with mist and fog, and writing is a dreary, treadmiU 
task ; and though it is possible to whip up the lagging 
energies, and to go on by spurts, one will try in vain to 
equalize his work and to write with continuous power. 

We are apt to think of the poet Longfellow as less 
subject to moods of inspiration and depression than 
other bards ; yet we find him long baffled in his at- 
tempts to write a poem introductory to " The Estray," 
a companion to " The Waif," — a collection of exqui- 
site selected poems, published in 1845, — and thus 
writing in his journal : " For years I have not had so 
unpoetic an autumn, which grieves me sore. I always 
rely on the autumn, and chiefly on October. Last 
year how many poems I wrote! And this year — 
not one." It is because most writers, though differing 
in the frequency and degrees of their moods of eleva- 
tion and depression — their periods of fertility and of 
barrenness — are so conscious of the existence of these 
moods, that they infer that a man who harnesses his 
Pegasus invariably day by day as the clock strikes a 
certain hour, and plies the whip for a fixed number of 
hours, must produce much that i^ commonplace. 

The qualities which relate to the proper manage- 
ment of time, such as punctuality or the avoidance of 
loitering, and the power of working up spare minutes 
for useful purposes, all conduce to success. They 
enable a man to do his work in a triumphant manner ; 
but they do not determine his destiny in life. That 
which determines this is indicated, though vaguely, by 
such terms as genius, capacity, mental stature, and 
the like. It has been justly observed by a thoughtful 
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writer, that it is impossible to say precisely what the 
difference is between a large and a small minded man ; 
but the fact is unquestionable that there is suoh a 
difference, and that it can no more be removed by 
any training whatever than the difference between an 
oak and an elm. Some men have more and wiser 
thoughts and stronger impulses, as others have larger 
bones and harder muscles, than their nei&^hbors: but 
the promptness with which they us, their 'powers, and 
apply them to the details of the various subjects that 
come before them, does not appear to bear any assign- 
able relation to this distinction. 

"A wise and even a clever man may be dilatory 
and slovenly, just as a strong man may be clumsy or 
may stammer. . • . The minor virtues are useful in 
practical life, though even there they frequently de- 
generate into priggishness, and lead people to suppose 
that the tool, and not the hand or the mind which 
guides the hand, does the work; but in matters of 
thought, speculation, and literature, the exception to 
their utility is wider. The power of concentrating the 
mind on a given subject for a given time, finishing 
it off, and turning to something else, is a great gift ; 
but the man who loiters and dawdles and turns aside 
to other things, has. a few set-offs. The mind is not a 
mere machine, and it cannot be used as if it were one. 
Our thoughts neither are nor ought to be entirely in 
our own control. At least, if a man chooses to tyran- 
nize over himself, he must take the consequence. He 
will miss much that would otherwise have oconned to 
him. He will think and feel less deeply and lest 
comprehensively than he would have felt." ^ 

^ Essaysy by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. Beprinted fr 
Saturday Review, 
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Will the reader, Id opposition to these views, cite 
the cases of Goethe and Scott, who were men of great 
genius, and yet steady, methodical, indefatigable work- 
ers ? Seemingly exceptions to the general rule, their 
literary histories only confirm it. It was not the 
methodical, scientifically calm Goethe that wrote the 
'first and divinest part of " Faust ; " it was he that wrote 
the second part of ^' Faust," which is immeasurably in- 
ferior. It was Scott's practice of working doggedly at 
his romances in certain hours, whether in the vein or 
out of the vein, that caused the glaring inequalities in 
his work. As an acute critic observes, " He frankly 
informs us that when he produced those parts of his 
works that sent the public wild with delight, and 
which even the critic dunces who pestered him with 
their rules admitted to be his best, he had not been 
thinking of rule or method at all, but had been run 
away with by irresistible, boyish delight in some Nicol 
Jarvie or Dugald Dalgetty or Jonathan Oldbuck, 
out of whose company he could not tear himself, let 
the story run as it might." "We may pronounce it 
one of the surest facts on which to base a science of 
criticism," says Peter Bayne, " that the artist, literary 
or pictorial, who is always master of his genius has 
little genius of which to be master." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE EVILS OF HURRY 

" Climb not too fast Life's ladder, — first of all 
Push deep your roots, then you can well sustain 
The rays of sunlight that upon you fall, 
The hours of toil, the pangs of passing pain.'' 

BOBBBT MaGKAT. 

" Haste is of the devil." — Eoban. 

One of the crying evils of oar times is the hurry in 
which men live. The age is one of stimulus and high 
pressure, of keen competition and fierce struggle in 
every sphere of business; and men live as if they 
thought the powers of the human system were inex- 
haustible. Houses are built in haste and hurried to 
completion, the result of which is rickety walls, gaping 
crevices, and shaky foundations — sometimes the loss 
of human life. Books are written in haste, to meet 
an impatient demand, are swiftly skimmed over, cast 
aside, and forgotten. When Thomas Gray first pub- 
lished his poems, including the exquisite and immortal 
" Elegy," they were so brief and so few, that to swell 
out his volume to a decent size, he was obliged to leave 
every other page blank ; yet he had spent years of toil 
in its composition, polishing and repolishing each line 
with almost ceaseless care. To-day a bulky book of 
biography, history, or travels is " rushed up " in six 
months, devoured in a few sittings, and flung into 
Lethe's stream. Society craves its ^^ new number of 
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something " to appear incessantly, and one subject of 
thought succeeds another faster than wave follows 
wave. 

Men travel for pleasure at fifty miles an hour, and 
hurrying to Europe by ocean greyhounds, are hustled 
through fine scenery, picture galleries, and museums, 
as if the amount of labor they undergo were regarded 
as the measure of their enjoyment. A recent essayist 
declares that he could be well content to live upon the 
road, instead of getting on at the present rate, and 
being impatient to arrive at some town, only, perhaps, 
to be equally restless when arrived there. Not that 
he was insensible to the pleasure of driving fast, stir- 
ring the blood as it does, and giving a sense of power ; 
but everything seemed to be getting a little too hasty 
and business-like, as though we were to he eternally 
getting on^ and never realizing anything but fidget 
and money, — the means instead of the end. When 
shall we learn that as the richest and mellowest of 
fruits are not the sudden result of a day's forced and 
unnatural growth, but in the luscious morsel which 
tempts the palate we can almost detect the breath of 
the zephyr, the gentle benediction of the dew, the 
caressing of the summer breeze, the kisses of the sun, 
and all the nameless influences which have nursed it 
into ripe perfection, so the rarest human products are 
never the result of haste, are never forced, but like 
the autumn fruitage, are the outcome of a thousand 
mysterious influences, which have slowly brought them 
forth ? 

One of the first and most important lessons which a 
young man needs to learn in this age of stimulus and 
high pressure — when men are scourged by a merciless 
activity which will not let them rest — is the necessity 
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of waiting. It is said that fifty feet of the Banker 
Hill monument are under ground. It is this deep and 
solid foundation, unseen by those that gaze on the 
historic shaft, which enables it to stand upright, true 
to the plumb line, amid all the tempests that rage 
against its granite ribs. It is the same with every life 
that one wishes to make eminently successful ; many 
years of it must be spent in laying foundations under 
ground. What Longfellow says of an author is true 
of every other professional man : his secret studies are 
the sunken piers upon which is to rest the bridge of 
his fame, spanning the dark waters of oblivion. They 
are out of sight ; but without them no structure can 
stand secure. In the last line of his beautiful ^^ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn " the same poet points the moral of 
his story with the sentiment, — 

"^ AU things come round to him who will but wait/' 

a lesson that needs to be pondered by the Hotspurs of 
this generation. 

That sagacious thinker, Mr. Bagehot, has well ob- 
served in his "Physics and Politics," that "to act 
rightly in modem society requires a great deal of pre- 
vious study, a great deal of assimilated information, a 
great deal of sharpened penetration, and these prerequi- 
sites of sound action require much time, and, I was going 
to say, much ' lying in the sun,' a long period of mere 
passiveness. Even the art of killing one another, 
which at first particularly trained men to be quick, 
now requires them to be slow. A hasty general is the 
worst of generals nowadays ; the best is a sort of Von 
Moltke, who is passive, if ever man was passive ; who 
is silent in seven languages ; who possesses more and 
better accumulated information as to the best way 
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of killing people than any other man that ever lived. 
This man plays a restrained and considerate game of 
chess with his enemy." A confirmation of this is seen 
in various incidents of the Franco-Prussian War, one 
of which was that the French chasse-pot was found 
greatly superior to the German gun, but its superiority 
was neutralized by the impulsive and hasty firing of 
the French. It is said that in the war of the Ameri-» 
can Revolution the American soldiers did more execu- 
tion than tihe British, because they reserved their fire 
till they could distinctly see the enemy, and take de- 
liberate aim. 

It has been justly said that the person whose move- 
ments are always regular, measured, unvarying, not 
necessarily slow, but never taken at a faster pace than 
can be maintained throughout — reminding you of 
the steady, never accelerating movement of a great 
engine's eccentric beam — is the one who must al- 
ways come off a winner in the end. ^^ No haste there 
makes an uncertain motion, occasions loss, or failure, 
or imperfection. . . . Point after point is reached as 
surely as the tide swells in the bay, and covers ledge 
after ledge. What the hand reaches, that it closes 
over; nothing is slurred, nothing forgotten, nothing 
overlooked, and, be the end small or great, it is at- 
tained, for nothing has been undertaken for which the 
time calculated, and the movement allowed, were not 
sufficient." 

John Wesley, who was one of the busiest men even 
in extreme old age, said of himself, "Though I am 
always in haste, I am never in a hurry." Dr. Frank- 
lin counseled everybody " to take time for all things ; 
great haste makes great wear." It is never healthful 
to be hurried. Locomotives sometimes run for short 
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distaDces a mile or more in a minute ; but they cannot 
often do so for long distances without coming to 
grief. It is notorious that express railway stock en- 
dures for a much shorter time than that used for 
slower traffic. The law is almost universal that 
intensity and duration of action are inversely propor- 
tional. Man's nervous system is no exception to the 
law. Thousands of men, in their anxiety and hot 
haste to get rich, are ruined every year. The men 
who do things slowly, deliberately, maturely are the 
ones who, in the great majority of cases, succeed in 
life, and who extract the largest enjoyment from it. 
Slow men seldom tumble down stairs, fall into the 
water, knock their heads against a post, are killed by 
an electric car, or die of heart-failure. Those persons \ 
live longest who are calm and self-possessed ; whose i 
actions are measured; who embark in no enterprise < 
without sleeping over it; who have no exhausting 
passions, and feed on no exciting food ; who exercise 
their bodies sufficiently, but not violently nor labori- 
ously, secure an abundance of sleep, and keep clear 
of all kinds of gambling and schemes for becoming 
suddenly rich. 

A great deal of what is called " overwork" is rather 
work done in a hurry, because the time appropriated 
to it has been wasted or misapplied. Hurry to catch 
a railway train usually implies that one has started too 
late. The higher salubrity of rural over city life is 
due not wholly to fresh air and exercise, but in part 
to the fact that the former involves leisure and pauses 
in work, which are indispensable to the maintenance 
of the nervous system in a state of due nutrition. 
Work and worry are apt to be closely connected, and, 
if done at high pressure, an excess of the former 
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speedily entails an increase in the latter, with all the 
ills, physical and moral, which it generates. It is 
constant tension and severe strain, with the impatience 
and solicitude which accompany haste, that age men 
rapidly, and hurry multitudes to their graves years 
before their natural time. In a multitude of cases 
heart and brain, which were given to last seventy or 
more years, wear out in half as many. We have our 
exhausted men of twenty-five and our old men of forty. 
Let every young man, then, who would live a life 
of usefulness and happiness, check any disposition he 
finds in himself to hurry and overtask himSlf, in or- 
der to get on in the world. Let him not be disheart- 
ened because he does not advance rapidly in his call- 
ing at the start. Let him adopt the good old Latin 
motto, Festina lente^ " Hasten slowly," and he will 
find himself greatly the gainer in the end. ^^ As in 
races," says Bacon in his "Essays," "it is not the 
large stride or high lift that makes the speed, so in 
business, the keeping close to the matter, and not tak- 
ing too much of it at once, procureth dispatch. ... I 
knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion, ' Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.' " Goethe remarks that 
^' in all the works of God there is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of haste and hurry. All that He does ripens 
slowly." The folly of the impatient haste of our age 
is well illustrated by the experience of an American 
traveler in Europe, who started early one morning to 
climb a mountain. Stimulated by the bracing air and 
inspiring scenery, he pushed on briskly, instead of 
husbanding his strength for the uphill work before 
him. Soon after setting out he overtook a peasant on 
his way to the summit. The man was walking slowly, 
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yet with a steady pace. Wondering, as he left the 
countryman behind, that the inspiration of the atmo- 
sphere and the surrounding scenery had not produced 
upon him the effect which he himself experienced, our 
enthusiastic tourist before long began to lag, and by 
noon he was glad to throw himself down in the shade of 
a wayside tree. As he realized how sorely he had taxed 
his strength, and that his fatigue made him loath to 
leave his shady resting-place, he happened to cast his 
eyes down the valley. What was his surprise to be- 
hold the peasant of the morning swinging up the road 
with the same steady stride, as fresh as he was earlier 
in the day I Presently passing the discomfited tourist, 
he disappeared in the distance, and left the traveler 
to his reflections on this new version of the old story 
of the hare and tortoise. 

Let us, then, take time for our work and time for 
our play, and especially time for a less hurried prepa- 
ration for our life's work. " Deliberating delay," 
says wise and quaint Sir Thomas Browne, " is wise 
cunctation, and slowness not slothfulness." It is a 
well known fact that men who rise slowly and steadily 
to places of honor are not made dizzy by sudden ele- 
vation. The great moment comes in due time, and 
they ^^ walk up to fame as to a friend." It is a well 
known physiological fact that a man can accomplish 
more work in a lifetime by resting one day in seven, 
and more in a day, in the long run, by brief rests dur- 
ing it, than by working on the seventh day and by 
working all day long, without any respite. It is well 
known that during the exodus to California in 1848- 
1850, gold-hunters who rested from toil on Sunday 
not only outstripped in the race for gold those who 
scrambled for it seven days in the week, but arrived 
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at their goal in a far better physical condition. The 
most effective worker is never in a hurry ; the dawdler, 
when he accomplishes anything, which is rarely, is al- 
ways so. Who ever heard of such Titanic workers as 
Brougham, Palmerston, Herbert Spencer, or Horace 
Mann being in a huiTy ? Dante was in no hurry when 
composing his immortal poem, in which heaven and 
earth are brought under tribute, and which, he says, 
kept him lean many years. Goethe, who said of one 
of his ballads that ^^ whole years of reflection are com- 
prised in it," was not in a hurry. ^^ The most successful 
men," said Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, recently to a newspaper correspondent, ^' are 
those whose success is the result of a steady accre- 
tion. Tliat intellect is more vigorous that has attained 
its strength gradually. It is the man who carefully 
pegs his way up, step by step, with his mind becoming 
wider and wider, and progressively better able to 
grasp any theme or situation, persevering in what he 
knows to be practical, and concentrating his thought 
upon it, who is bound to succeed to the greatest de- 
gree." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

"SHORT cuts" 

** The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night'* 

LONOFELLOW. 

Akin to the feverish, hurried life of AmericaDS is 
their love of short cuts. It is especially a weakness 
of our young men and young women. Short cuts in 
education, short cuts to the learned professions, to the 
mercantile calling, to wealth, to distinction, are craved 
by hundreds who have their fortunes to make. Some 
years ago a professor in one of our universities received 
a letter from a young woman in the West, asking if 
he did not think she would be qualified to teach elo- 
cution, if she should come to the university and take 
twelve lessons in the art. Such persons have no con- 
ception of the necessity or of the time and toil required 
for laying broad and deep foundations for their life- 
work. The prospect of long, weary years of toil in 
preparatory school and college appalls them, and they 
crave abridged methods and royal roads to knowledge, 
by which a science, an art, or a language may be 
mastered in a few easy lessons, without strain of body 
or mind. 

An Alabama newspaper stated a few years ago that 
a convicted murderer in that State addressed to the 
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governor the following note : " I wish you would give 
me a respite of thirty days. I am short in my religion. 
I intended to get it last week; but was too busy." 
Not unlike this appears to be the idea entertained by 
many regarding education. Preparation for their life- 
work does not exact years of toil, but may be quickly 
extemporized. Not so thought Edwards, Channing, 
Webster, Wirt, Choate, and other giants of the cler- 
ical, legal, and other professions. Carlyle says with 
grim humor : " The richer the nature, the harder and 
slower is its development. Two boys were once mem- 
bers of a class in the Edinburgh grammar school, — 
John ever trim, precise, and a dux; Walter ever 
slovenly, and a dolt. In due time John became 
Baillie John, of Hunter Square, and Walter became 
Sir Walter, of the universe." 

No way has yet been found by which to make the 
attainment of excellence — of mastery- — easy, even 
in the lowest accomplishments. Even skill in pen- 
manship is not acquired without persistent labor and 
long years of weary effort; even half a lifetime is 
not found too much for the attainment of inferior 
arts, such as that of sending a ball through the bull's- 
eye of a target, balancing one's self on a wire, or 
mastery at chess. An Englishman, who learned 
archery in the East Indies, tells us that his master 
made him practice the attitude and keep drawing the 
bowstring to his ear for three months together, before 
he would suffer him to set an arrow. What, then, 
shall be thought of the judgment of those persons who 
expect to become masters of a science, a profession, 
or a trade in a few months or a year ? When Giar- 

how long it would take to learn to play 
'*T)lied, " Twelve hours a day for 
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twenty years together." Is a knowledge of French, 
German, Italian — of law, medicine, theology, busi- 
ness — to be acquired in a twentieth part of that 
time? 

College students sometimes strive to shorten the 
period of study by crowding the studies of two years 
into one, but all such attempts are delusions. A truth 
constantly overlooked by them and by all short-cut 
students, is that in mastering any branch of knowledge, 
time, as well as application, is an essential element of 
success. To make our acquisitions our own and hold 
them fast in the memory, a period sufficiently long 
for the formation of mental associations between the 
newly acquired information and that previously pos- 
sessed must elapse, so that the new ideas may be 
linked with the old by suggestive chains. No new 
knowledge is really our own until it has been so turned 
over and over in the mind that it is not merely added 
to the old, but interpenetrates it, so that the old can 
scarcely come into " the sphere of consciousness " 
without bringing the new with it. A student is said 
once to have asked the president of Oberlin College 
if he could not take a shorter course than that pre- 
scribed by the curriculum of the institution. '^ Oh, 
yes," was the reply ; " but that depends on what you 
want to make of yourself. When God wants to make 
an oak, he takes a hundred years ; but when he wants 
to make a squash, he takes six months." Naturalists 
tell us that an animal's term of life is proportionate 
to the time it takes to reach maturity. Why does 
the elephant live a century or upwards ? Because it 
matures slowly. It is the same with mental growth. 
The brain which ripens quickly stops growing early, 
and speedily declines in power. In reading the lives 
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of tbe giants of the learned professions we find tbat 
they all, with few exceptions, spent years in pre- 
paratory training for their life-woi^ Chief Justice 
Taney, when preparing for the bar, spent twelve 
hours a day over his text-books. When Heyne, in 
poverty, was pursuing in youth those classical studies 
which won for him a professorship in the University 
of Gottingen and world-wide fame, he allowed himself 
for six months but two nights' sleep in a week. 

One of the greatest mistakes in the training of the 
young in our country is the abolition of the old system 
of binding out boys to a trade. To-day very few learn 
a trade. They pick up what knowledge they fancy 
they may require as they go along, just as a student 
crams for an examination, simply to ^^ get through," 
without any effort at perfect mastery of a business or 
a trade. They flatter themselves that they can make 
up all deficiencies afterwards while pursuing their 
future calling. But this is a fatal mistake. Every 
period of life has its distinct duties, and work omitted 
ill the beginning of a career cannot be performed at a 
later day without infringing on the work of that day, 
besides being less effective than if done in season. 
There are few greater sources of satisfaction than to 
feel, as one arrives at each successive station in his 
career, that he is thoroughly equipped and prepared by 
his early training for all the emergencies and difficul- 
ties that may confront him« Instead of dreading them, 
he exults in the opportunity to do battle with them. 
On the other hand, what misery and mortification must 
one feel if conscious that^ owing to early neglect, the 
shirking of difficulty, and haste to start in life, he is 
utterly unequal to the tasks and trials before him I 

If man, then, beware of sliort cuts ; they 
tions, a delusion and a snare. 
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Let every young man, then, beware of short cuts ; they 
are, with rare exceptions, a delusion and a snare. 

It is pleasant to find our leading man of genius, 
the Concord sage, — thoroughly American though he 
was, — expressing his utter abhorrence of " short 
outs." " I hate," says Emerson, "the shallow Ameri- 
canism which hopes to get rich by credit, to get know- 
ledge by raps on midnisfht tables, skill without study, 
xnaftery' wiLut applticeship, power tixrough 'a 
packed jury or caucus, or wealth by fraud. In this 
life of show, puffing, advertisement ... all excellence 
is lost sight of in the hunger for sudden performance 
and unearned praise." What would the Concord 
sage think, if living to-day, of some of the fashionable 
devices for gaining a knowledge of current events, 
literature, and art, without the slightest mental effort 
beyond that exacted by listening to a glib speaker ? 

It is said that in our large cities there is a class of 
women who gain a livelihood by meeting companies 
of their sex at the houses of the latter, and talking to 
them on the leading topics of the day. Their hearers 
are thus enabled, without having to search wearily 
through books, periodicals, and!^ newspapers, to acquire 
a personal knowledge of current events, such as will 
qualify them when in society to take part, either in 
the drawing-room or at the dinner-table, in any con- 
versation that may spring up on art, the drama, 
literature, or political events. Still other women ex- 
pound special subjects, " posting up " their hearers 
regarding the lives and works of German or Russian 
writers, or French or Italian painters. What a con- 
venience it must be to a lady of our day, — what a 
saving of expense for books and midnight oil, of eye- 
sight, and of brain-wear, — to have her knowledge 
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thus provided, her thinking done, her opinions made 
np for her on social, political, literary, and artistic 
matters, and ready for nse in society, without the 
wearisome research and drudgery to which cultivated 
men are subjected ! ^^ It is beautiful,*' says Charles 
Dudley Warner, ^^ to witness our reliance upon others. 
The house may be full of books, . • . but if we wish 
to read anything or study anything, we resort to a 
club. A subject which we might grapple with and 
run down by a few hours of vigorous and absorbed 
attention in a Hbrary, gaining strength of mind by a 
resolute encountering of difficulties, by personal effort, 
we sit around for a month or season in a club, expect- 
ing somehow to take the information by effortless 
contiguity with it. A book which we could read and 
master in an evening, we can have read to us in a 
month in the club, without the least intellectual 
effort." 

When Madame de Stael was in Germany, and was 
introduced to that subtlest and obscurest of metaphysi- 
cians, Hegel, she said to him, "Monsieur, voudriez- 
vous bien m'expliquer votre systeme en peu de mots ? " 
(Will you please, sir, to explain to me your system 
in a few words?) Persons who think themselves 
entitled to laugh at Neckar's daughter, because she 
thought a quarter of an hour enough for the explica- 
tion of the most transcendental metaphysics, will yet 
think they can master the ideas of a Goethe or an 
Angelo by listening to a " talk " or a lecture. When 
shall we learn that no science can be obtained with- 
out toil ; that ideas must be presented over and over 
to the mind, before they can become familiar to it ; 

k effect of habit ; and that habit is ac- 
sit exercise of the same act? 
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When shall we learn that the laws of nature cannot 
be evaded ; that all schemes to put ourselves in pos- 
session of intellectual treasures, without regular and 
strenuous efforts on our parts, all promises to insin- 
uate learning into our minds at so small an outlay of 
money, time, and labor that we shall scarcely be sensi- 
ble of the process, are the merest delusions, which can 
only end in disappointment and chagrin? If there 
is anything certain in the conduct of life, it is that 
smooth-tongued professors of this and that 'ology, who 
promise their pupils to lead them along ^^ the primrose 
path of dalliance," avoiding all steep and thorny 
rQads, unconsciously propose a sorry preparation for 
a world in which labor is the eternal condition on 
which the rich man gains an appetite for his dinner, 
and the poor man a dinner for his appetite. Depend 
upon it, reader, that the author of " Telemachus " was 
right, when he sought to impress upon his pupil that 
there was no royal road to learning, and that even the 
grace of God could not make a man a scholar. A 
man may be " superficially omniscient " without much 
strenuous effort; but there is but one path to thor- 
ough knowledge — the republican one of persistent 
toil. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

LIONS IN THE WAT 

'* The distant monntuns that nprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies 
Are crossed by {laihways that appear 
As we to higher levels rise." 

When a young man who has chosen a calling is 
fairly engaged with its work, he finds himself con- 
fronted with difficulties of which he had never dreamed. 
Often they seem hydra-headed, and one is no sooner 
overcome than others spring up in its place. He finds, 
too, that the nobler the calling in which he is engaged, 
the more dazzling its prizes, the severer and more ex- 
acting is the toil which is required. It is a painful 
hour when — as is the case with some sanguine aspi- 
rants — the dream of years dissolves, and the dreaper 
discovers that the world is not enchanted ground, full 
of murmuring streams, by the side of which he may 
saunter, nor full of arbors where he may slumber 
without molestation from man or fiend, but that it is a 
battlefield where he must fight every inch of the way 
or be trampled under foot in the deadly strife for 
money, place, or power. Who can wonder that under 
such circumstances many beginners are disheartened, 
and abandon their callings for others which they fancy 
to be beset with fewer difficulties ? Such young men 
need to be told that the difficulties and struggles which 
discourage them are, if rightly used, not enemies, but 
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friends. Obstacles, hindrances, hardships are the 
very things they need to sharpen their faculties and 
strengthen their sinews. In no other way can the 
fibres of their mental and moral being be so tough- 
ened and compacted. Not by floating down with the 
current, but by struggling broad-breasted against the 
stream of life — by buffeting its billows " with hearts 
of controversy " — are the muscles strengthened. As 
the finest tools get their temper from fire, their edge 
from grinding, so the noblest characters are developed 
by collision and friction. Just as the friction which re- 
tards a railway train is the very secret of its locomo- 
tion, which would cease if the track were oiled, so, when 
an aspirant to worldly success is relieved of all friction, 
and the track of his life is oiled with wealth inherited, 
he fails to advance. 

If the reader doubts the truth of all this, let him 
listen to Doctor Franklin. What says this " self- 
made " and preeminently pHUJtical min, one of the 
shrewdest observers and most sagacious advisers the 
world has seen ? " To be thrown upon one's own re- 
sources," he says, " is to be cast into the very lap of 
fortune, for our faculties then undergo a develop- 
ment and display an energy of which they were pre- 
viously unsusceptible." Franklin speaks, not at ran- 
dom, but from personal experience ; for after he 
landed in Philadelphia, with all his worldly goods tied 
up in a handkerchief, years of struggle and disap- 
pointment passed before he won a competence. When 
Northcote, the painter, was asked whether a young 
man fresh from the galleries of Italy would make a 
great painter, he replied, " No." " Why ? " " Be- 
cause he has an income of thirty thousand dollars a 
year." 
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Opposition, hardships, trials, are usually better 
friendV to a young man of grit than opportunity and 
favoring gales. They call out the great qualities, the 
hidden fire of a man, as the spark is elicited by the 
collision of the flint and steeL It was the stress of 
poverty that drove Rome's exquisite lyrist, Horace, to 
verse, and his verse made him the friend of Maecenas 
and Augustus. It was the bayonet of sharp necessity 
that drove Samuel Johnson to become ^' a first-rank 
soldier in the field of literature." Only the sting of 
want could have impelled him to overcome his con- 
stitutional sluggishness and love of ease. Had for- 
tune turned him into a clover field, he would have lain 
down and rolled in it. It was her lack of pelf that 
forced George Eliot to write her first story; and 
critics say that Mendelssohn, great as were his musical 
gifts, would have been a still greater composer had he 
only been as poor as Mozart and Beethoven. Wil- 
liam Seeker has said, not less truly than happily, that 
if Joseph had not been Egypt's prisoner he never 
would have been Egypt's governor. The chain about 
his feet ushered in the golden chains about his neck. 

All history shows that it is far harder for a young 
man to overcome the insidious, enervating effect of 
affluence than to endure the grip of poverty and want. 
One can fight the gorgon, and slay the dragon ; but 
who can resist the songs of the Sirens ? A single win- 
ter in Capua did more for the ruin of Hannibal than 
all that the snow and cold of the Alps, or the sun of 
Italy, or the treachery of the Gauls, or the prowess of 
the Romans could achieve. For one Roosevelt, who 
rises to distinction in spite of the seductions of wealth, 
ease, and luxury, there are thousands who, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would become mental and moral 
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ciphers. So necessary at a man's start in life does 
poverty appear to be as a goad to work, that an emi- 
nent English judge, who was asked one day what con- 
tributed most to success at the bar, is reported to have 
replied, ^' Some succeed by great talent, some by high 
connections, some by miracle, but the majority by be- 
ginning without a shilling." Among the last were 
such giants of the bar as Marshall, Martin, Mason, 
Choate, and Webster. 

An American scholar, climbing the steep path of the 
Wartburg, where Luther was once screened from his 
enemies, inquired the way of a little girl. " Immer 
hinaus und hinauf " (Ever onward and upward), she 
replied. " Ever onward and upward I " should be the 
motto of every beginner in a calling, who is climbing 
the dizzy steeps of worldly success and honor. The 
struggle which he deprecates vivifies, rounds, and per- 
fects his nature. ^^ Ours is not a profession in which 
a man gets along by a hop, skip, and jump," wrote 
William Wirt some seventy years ago to a brother 
lawyer ; ^^ it is the steady march of a heavily armed 
legionary soldier." The remark is true, but not more 
true of the calling of Wirt and Coke and Choate than 
of every other one worth following. The man who is 
satisfied with what he has done in any profession has 
reached his culminating point. He will advance no 
farther, but will only mark time, if he do not posi- 
tively go backward. "Man's destiny is to be, not 
dissatisfied, but forever unsatisfied." 

Let, then, the beginner in Ufe persevere, and he will 
gradually learn that difficulties, obstacles, and hin- 
drances are the very things he needs to " prick the 
sides of his intent " and elicit all his power. " He 
that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
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sharpens our skilL" ^^ Go on, sir ! " was the reply of 
D' Alembert, when a student complained to him of the 
difficulty he found in mastering the elements of ma- 
thematics; ^^go on, sir, and faith and strength will 
come to you." The Indian believes that the courage 
and strength of the enemy he slays pass into his own 
soul ; and so it is with the strength of the obstacles a 
youth overcomes at his start in life. It is not by pro- 
sperity, but by adversity, not by wealth, but by poverty, 
that the persistence of a strong and noble nature is 
stimulated, its energy roused, and its character devel- 
oped. Do you want to grow strong? Then you must 
grapple with the strong ; you must measure yourself, if 
a professional man, with men of renown, and wrestle 
with all your might. A throw upon your back will do 
you good. The great dragon to be conquered by the 
struggles through this world is indolence; this done, 
the rest is comparatively easy. 

Who are the leading merchants in our great cities ? 
The sons of the rich ? No, they are almost universally 
the sons of humble farmers, traders, and mechanics, 
men who, when poor country boys, came up to Boston 
or New York with their whole property tied up in a 
bandanna handkerchief, but with heads full of hope 
and daring, enterprise and thrift, — into whose great 
warehouses, twenty or thirty years later, the ships of 
all nations were emptying their cargoes. Who are the 
young men that take the highest rank in our colleges, 
and lead their professions in after life ? Are they the 
sons of the Astors, Vanderbilts, and Jay Goulds, — of 
senators in Congress and governors of States? Far 
from it ; with a few exceptions, they are the youths who 
fight their way through college, with little or no help 
from father or friend ; who defray the expenses of their 
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education by lighting street-lamps, carrying daily news- 
papers to subscribers, sweeping out churches, teaching 
country schools in winter, and serving as hotel waiters 
in summer. One of the most successful young lawyers 
in Chicago is a man whom we knew as a student in 
the old University of Chicago, where he ranked high 
in scholarship, and who spent his afternoons in hair^ 
cutting and beard-trimming in a barber's shop. 

Who receives the largest salary paid to a college 
president in the United States ? It is President Jor- 
dan, of Leland Stanford Junior University. He fought 
his way through Cornell, and now receives fifteen 
thousand dollars a year for his services. 

There are many youths, of a confident, self-admiring 
disposition, who boldy attack the obstacles in their 
path, but if they do not find every difficulty give way at 
their approaxsh, their pride takes offense, and they sink 
into sloth or protracted indecision, and are lost forever. 
Every beginner in life should take to heart the truth 
that there is no ^' Open sesame," no magic or necro- 
mancy, by which to make the portals of prosperity fly 
open to him ; but Fortune must be wooed with a so- 
licitude and patience proportioned to her character 
as the shyest and most coquettish of female divinities. 
In short, there is no royal road to success in any 
profession or calling. In all accomplishment there is 
difficulty; the greater the work, the more desirable 
the prizes that are sought, the severer and more exact- 
ing is the toil required. 

Our trials at school are only types of those that 
confront us all the way through life. As in arithmetic 
we mastered addition only to be confronted with sub- 
traction, and subtraction only to find multiplication 
staring us in the face, and, again, conquered multipli* 
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cation only to wrestle with division, so it is to the end 
of our days. Burke said of himself that he was ^^ not 
rocked and swaddled and dandled into a legislator ; " 
but the same is true of the leaders in every other call- 
ing. How does the diplomatist gain his mastery of his 
art ? Not by studying the lives, precepts, or examples 
of the Mettemichs, Talleyrands, and other masters of 
the craft, — not even by his successes chiefly ; but by 
being baffled, thwarted, outwitted, and defeated again 
and again. His antagonist is his helper, his uncon- 
scious teacher ; and he learns more by his failures than 
he could have found out by success. 

It has been said of Madame de Maintenon that per- 
haps she would never have mounted a throne had 
not her cradle been rocked in a prison. Surmoimted 
obstacles not only increase our strength and skill, but 
hearten us in our future struggles. How is the mari- 
ner trained to seK-reliance ? Not by fair weather and 
smooth seas, but by his struggles with storms and 
tempests. It is the rough, dangerous seas and wintry 
nights of England that have given her a body of sea- 
men unsurpassed on the globe. It was his frequent 
struggles with that legal and literal giant, Jeremiah 
Mason, that, more than any other thing, strengthened 
and sharpened the intellect of Daniel Webster when 
a beginner at the bar, and which cured him, as he 
himself acknowledged, of " the florid foolery " of his 
early jury addresses. " I have some of your pounding 
in my bones yet," he wrote to his old antagonist in 
1830, just after his reply to Hayne. 

In every calling the battle of life is fought up hill, 
— often with wind and sun in the face ; but the hard- 
ships that intimidate the weak act only as a goad and 
stimulus to men of resolution and valor. He who 
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tamely bows to difficulty, sitting at the foot of the 
hill, instead of struggling to the top, may get a shel- 
tered place, — a snug and safe retreat; but the world 
in its glory he can never see, Und the malaria of the 
marshes, instead of the invigorating ozone of the 
heavens, it must be his doom to breathe. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

"NO CHANCE TO GET ON" 

'' It may be said truly of difficulty what may be said fabnlonsly of 
the deyil : talk of it, think of it, and forthwith it will be present to yoo. 
For one sabstance of it, there are twenty shadows." — Self-Formation, 

A COMMON complaint of beginuers in life's callings is 
the lack of opportunity to succeed. Many young pro- 
fessional men, lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc., have to 
wait wearily for many months, sometimes for years, 
before their services are required, or an opportunity 
is offered them to exhibit their abilities. Instead of 
^^ accepting the situation," and regarding these years 
as golden ones for preparation for their life-work, to 
be used in storing their minds with knowledge and 
training them by study, observation, and thought, they 
too often chafe and fret at the world's neglect, and 
fall into habits of indolence, despondency, and dissi- 
pation. By so doing they are dooming themselves for 
life to a low rank in their profession, where a dreary 
struggle for a bare livelihood will be their fate. 

One of the most disastrous things that can befall a 
young man is a quick and easy success at the start ; 
and nothing is more advantageous in the long run 
than a struggle which gives him command of his 
powers, teaches him self-knowledge, and compels him 
to practice self-denial, economy, and patience, and 
keeps him at the foot of the ladder until he is strong 
enough to hold firmly every advance up its rounds. 
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In the order of nature thd first years of a man's busi- 
ness or professional life are years of education. The 
time will come soon enough when he will need the 
largest attainable acquirements and the completest 
possible discipline of all his powers. During these 
early years he enjoys the only leisure for systematic 
study and self-culture he will ever have. Once fully 
engrossed in the cares of his calling, he will have little 
command of his time. Now is the period to get ready 
for the great occasions, the crises in life's voyage; 
when the storm bursts, there will be no time to set the 
masts or hang the rudder. 

As that eminent veteran British commander, bronzed 
by forty-five years' hard service in the tented field, — 
Sir Charles James Napier, the hero of Scinde, — once 
wrote to a young officer : ^' A man cannot learn his 
profession without constant study to prepare for it, 
especially for the higher ranks, because he then wants 
the knowledge and experience of others, improved by 
his own. But when in a post of responsibility, he has 
no time to read ; and if he come to such a post with 
an empty skull, it is too late to fill it, and he makes 
no figure. Thus many persons fail to distinguish 
themselves, and say they are unfortunate, which is 
untrue ; their own previous idleness unfitted them to 
profit from fortune. The smith who has to look for 
his hammer when the iron is red, strikes too late ; the 
hammer should be uplifted to fall like a thunderbolt, 
while the white heat is in the metal." These are the 
words of a great military genius, who, at the peace of 
1815, after fourteen years' service in the Napoleonic 
wars, recommenced those profound military studies 
which made him, a quarter of a century later, the 
foremost soldier of his time, and who, as we have 
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already stated, with eighteen hundred men, won a 
fierce battle of five hours' duration against thirty 
thousand of the bravest warriors of India. 

A great many young men complain of lack of op- 
portunity, who have never qualified themselves to 
improve an opportunity when it comes. A great occa- 
sion is worth to a man just what — and no more than 
— his antecedents have qualified him to make of it. 
In a world of such incessant changes as ours, oppor- 
tunities for rising are far from rare. Vacancies are 
continually occurring in places of honor, trust, and 
profit. The ceaseless swinging of the scythe of Death 
is clearing the ranks for eager aspirants. To the 
fully prepared man the doors of employment and sue- 
cess are sure to swing open at last. Water does not 
more surely seek its own level than work seeks the 
best men. The world is always groping about for 
men to fill places of responsibility ; but of what use is 
the chance to the man who is unequal to the chance, 
or, again, to the man who is not on the alert to seize 
it? Lord Mansfield and Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
when poor, struggling barristers, obtained a brilliant 
start in their profession by the sudden illness of the 
senior counsel, or leaders, in two important law cases. 
By these accidents they were enabled to plead the 
cases themselves, which they did so brilliantly and 
successfully that briefs showered upon them. By a 
single giant bound they passed from obscurity to 
celebrity, from want to abundance, from the castle of 
Giant Despair to the Delectable Mountains. But of 
what use to them would the lucky accidents have been, 
if the young barristers had been unequal to the occa- 
sions, — if they had not prepared themselves by years 
of hard study to take advantage of them ? 
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Another frequent complaint made by business men, 
especially those engaged in trade, is that there are no 
good opportunities i\ow, such as there once were, to 
make money. Competition, men tell you, is so keen 
that the profits of business are small, while the risks 
of loss are many and large. To do a profitable busi- 
ness requires now not only more brains, but a larger 
capital and intenser activity than eicer before. Trade 
tends to concentration in fewer and fewer hands. 
The great houses are continually absorbing the small 
ones, or by underseUing them, driving them into bank- 
ruptcy. For every clerkship there are hundreds of 
applicants, which reduces wages so low that a young 
man who wishes to go into business by and by for 
himself can barely live, without laying up a dollar. 
Now, while there is u certain amount of truth in 
this, we believe it to be enormously exaggerated. We 
think we could show, had we space, that for a man 
who is abreast with the age and has mastered the 
latest and best modes of doing business, the present is 
in many respects the best time in the world's history 
to win an independence or a fortune. Instead, how- 
ever, of showing the truth of this opinion, we will tell 
an anecdote. 

About fifty years ago, we were chatting in a hotel 
in Maine with a shrewd old retired merchant over 
eighty years of age, who, beginning life a poor boy in 
a village in Kennebec County, Maine, had accumu- 
lated from eight hundred thousand to a million of 
dollars, — a sum equal, probably, to more than twice 
as much to-day. " People," said the old man, " are^ 
always complaining that there are no chances now to 
make money. Thirty years ago, they tell you, there 
were plenty of such chances ; and, had you lived at 
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that time, you would have heard the same croakings. 
I remember well that people ^len said the days for 
acquiring fortunes had gone by, — that the time for 
making money was just after the Bevolution ; and I 
have no doubt that during this last period there were 
plenty of unsuccessful m^i who asserted that there 
was no profit in business, — that the lucky men were 
those who lived a generation earlier. And so you 
might go back a hundred years, or more, and always 
you would hear from many persons the same despair- 
ing cry. Now, the fact is,- Mr. Mathews," continued 
he, after pausing a moment to take a pinch of snuff, 
*^ that all times are good for making money, if you 
only know how ; and if you don't know how, all times 
are bad." 

" But, Mr. G.," said we, " suppose that a young 
man is a clerk in a store in Boston, with a salary of 
only two hundred dollars a year, and he has to pay 
five dollars a week for his clothes and board ; how is 
he to lay up any money ? How is he to get a start in 
life, or find capital to get into any business for him- 
self ? " 

" I don't undertake," replied the old man in his 
shrill, low voice, " to say how it can be done ; I only 
say that, if he has the vnll to do it, it will be done. 
But, instead of arguing the matter, I will tell you a 
story. About fifty years ago, there was a poor boy 
in Maine, whose father, once independent, had lost 
most of his property by indorsing notes for friends, 
and lived in a log house. The boy used to pick 
strawberries and other fruits, and carry them two 
miles to a country village, where he sold them at three 
cents a quart. One day, a firm of traders, thinking 
he had a turn for business, asked him how he would 
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like to be one of their clerks. His eyes sparkled at 
the proposal, and on his saying that he would like the 
place, he was taken into the store. His salary for the 
iirst seven years was forty dollars a year and board. 
For the next two years he received one hundred dol- 
lars a year and his board. At the end of the nine 
years' clerkship, his employers took him into copart- 
nership. How much money do you suppose he had 
at that time laid up ? " 

" Why," we replied, " if he had resembled some 
clerks that are employed to-day, he probably, if he 
could have got credit for such a sum, would have been 
about fifteen hundred dollars in debt." 

" Well," said the old merchant in a tone of triumph, 
^^ that is precisely, the sum which he had laid up in 
clean cash. And now, if you don't believe the story, 
I will tell you who the boy was. He was your own 
father^ and I was one of the firm that employed him 
as clerk and finally took him into copartnership." 

Surprised at the revelation, and conscious that we 
had been floored by an argumentum ad homineniy 
we were silent for a few minutes, and then added, 
" But the whole of your clerk's salary, Mr. G., for the 
nine years, put at compound interest, would n't have 
amounted to the fifteen hundred dollars which you 
say he had hoarded." " Oh," was the reply, " he 
kept his money turning over, of course. He fished 
at night in the* Kennebec, — caught and sold salmon, 
and dickered with the farmers, et%. But he never 
neglected his employers' business. He dressed well, 
and always had a handsome extra suit of clothes to go 
a-courting in. He was my partner for thirty years, 
and the only one I did not lose money by. The great 
trouble with the young men of to-day is, that they want 
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to eat their cake and still have it. They want to spend 
their earnings as they go along, and yet get rich. Now 
I have no objection to their eating their cake as they 
get it ; but I do object, if, after they have done so, 
they turn round and envy and grumble at us as mean 
and miserly who have saved our cake for a later day." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

SHYNESS A FOE TO SUCCESS 

" To succeed, a man should carry about with him the outward and 
incontrovertible signs of success." — Hazlitt. 

** GU)d may foi^ve sins; but awkwardness has no forgiveness in 
heaven or earth." — Hawthorne. 

One of the deadliest foes to worldly siiccess is shy- 
ness. No young man who is afflicted with this trait 
— call it bashf ulness, shamef acedness, mauvaise honte^ 
or what you will — can ever hope, unless he conquers 
it, to rise to high position in any profession, except 
possibly in the medical. This unhappy disposition is 
not only a source of much misery to its victim, but is 
also one of the most insurmountable bars to success 
in life. Shy persons are generally persons of a quiet, 
amiable disposition, and they often have a fine taste 
and excellent moral feelings. They shrink from 
society and from rencontres with their fellow-men 
through an excessive delicacy of organism, which 
makes the bustle of life, and even its customary cour- 
tesies, unpleasant to them. They lack, usually, a 
sufficiency of animal spirits, and a consciousness of 
their infirmity reacts upon them by producing still 
greater embarrassment, so that the more they keep 
out of society the more unfitted for it do they become. 
Should some chance throw such a man into company, 
and you succeed by dint of great effort in having a 
little playful converse with him, yet if on the very 
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next day you encounter him on the street and expect 
a frank recognition, you will be frozen by a distant 
and chilling bow. You infer that he is cold and 
haughty, when, in fact, he may be modest and warm- 
hearted. He passed you with a frigid greeting simply 
because he could not address you without an embar- 
rassment not only painful in itself, but which would 
leave him in a state of self-humiliation doubling or 
trebling his pain. The seeming assumption of supe- 
riority is, in reality, only a confession of the most 
distressing weakness. 

Not only men of delicate mould are shy, but men 
of great bodily and mental strength also have been 
tormented with shyness. Who that has read of the 
frank and open manner, the abandon and jesting 
humor of the celebrated theologian, logician, rheto- 
rician, and political economist. Archbishop Whately, 
would for a moment dream that he was ever afflicted 
with the wretched infirmity of which we are speaking? 
Yet he himself tells us that in his youth he suffered 
all the agonies of extreme shyness for many years, 
and " was driven to utter despair.*' 

About twenty-six years ago we received from a 
young man twenty-one years old, who was living with 
his widowed mother in New York City, a letter asking 
advice. Since leaving school he had been employed 
in several kinds of business. His last position was in 
a dry-goods commission store, from which, after thir- 
teen months' labor, he, with five or six of his fellow- 
clerks, had been discharged on account of " the hard 
times." For six months he had been unable to get 
any employment, " and the consequence is," he wrote, 
^^that I am very despondent and hopeless. I am 
naturally of a shy, bashful disposition, and, as you 
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describe it, I go about ^with an air of perpetual 
apology for being in the world.' ... I am greatly 
ashamed of such feelings, and should be only too glad 
to overcome them. I have made several attempts to 
correct them, but they have all met with signal failure. 
My natural shyness, together with the life of idleness 
which I have led for the past few months, has prompted 
me almost entirely to abandon society, and at times 
I feel wretched. I have gradually lost all self-respect, 
and it seems as though others have lost their respect 
for me." He adds that he had just read " Getting 
on in the World," and some of its remarks had struck 
him as being so applicable to his own case, that he 
took the liberty of writing to the author for advice. 
The letter was written in a beautiful, legible hand, 
and was evidently from the pen of a youth who had 
received, as he said, ^' a good practical education." 

Our sympathies were so stirred by the communica- 
tion that we wrote in reply a long letter, giving the 
best counsel we could command, at the cost of the 
best part of a day's labor. Our interest in the case 
was doubtless due largely to the fact that we had 
ourselves once been a victim of the infirmity of which 
our correspondent complained. In youth, and even 
for many years afterwards, we had been the shyest of 
mortals, and we knew, therefore, from bitter experi- 
ence the miseries it inflicts. We could look no one 
— unless some very near relative or friend — in the 
face ; and not to be able to do that is to be under 
the hopeless condemnation of nervousness, indecision, 
feebleness, and absurdity, in all social intercourse. 
Even to this day, although this mental disease has long 
been dead, its ghostly shadow will occasionally come 
over us. When, in college, we had reached our senior 
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year, instead of exnlting, as did all our dassmates^ 
that we were so near graduation, we looked forward 
with apprehension — we had almost said, with terror 
— to that event, because, on its occurrence, we should 
have to meet the rude shocks of the world. 

Fortunately, four years of professional study inter- 
vened between our graduation and this last event, and 
we were spared during that time the misery of self- 
dependence. Beading law two years to please our 
father, who did not require us to practice it, we be- 
came at last enamored of the study, which was dry 
and distasteful at first, and kept on two years longer, 
studying as we never had studied before, and making 
ourself thoroughly familiar with all the branches of 
the science. Why, then, are we not a ** gowned vul- 
ture," to use Milton's phrase, ^^ exasperating th^ bick- 
erings of Doe and Roe," to-day? Simply because of 
that miserable constitutional shyness with which we 
were afflicted — that dread of collision with our fel- 
lows, of the rough and tumble of life. We could, 
and did, with perfect ease and self-confidence argue 
law cases for an hour at a time in the moot court of 
the Harvard Law School before Judge Story, with 
whose name Europe was ringing far and wide ; or 
before the severe and searching Simon Greenleaf, his 
associate ; and in the presence of such fellowrstudents 
as W. M. Evarts, E. Rockwood Hoar, Richard H. 
Dana, George Shepley, and others whose names have 
since been sounded by the trump of fame. But the 
thought of conducting an actual bona fide case for a 
client in a county court room, or of even standing up 
to plead before that awful dignitary, a country justice 
""f the peace and of the quorum — made us quake 
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So it is that we can speak from actual experience 
of the paralyzing effects of that inborn and ingrained 
shyness — that mauvaise honte^ or false shame, bash- 
fulness, diffidence, or whatever one may choose to caill 
it — of which some men, apparently, can no more rid 
themselves than of their skins ; and, craving pardon 
for the egotism in which, for the sake of illustration, 
we have indulged, we will proceed to consider the 
nature of this weakness and its possible remedies. 
First, let us observe that shyness seems to be an ex- 
clusively Gothic quality, — a trait characteristic of 
people of Teutonic stock. Who ever saw a shy, 
shrinking Italian, a bashful Spaniard, or a diffident 
and reserved Frenchman ? Who ever entered a circle 
of Celts, and did not find them " free and easy," lively, 
communicative ? And who ever fell in with a com- 
pany of Englishmen, and did not find in every one of 
them more or less of that shyness, stiffness, and reserve 
which leads John Bull, when traveling by rail, to seek 
a vacant compartment in which to avoid companion- 
ship, and on entering the dining-room of his club, to 
look out for an unoccupied table ? The stiff, awkward, 
uncommunicative Englishman manifests it everywhere, 
and never more palpably than when he tries to hide 
his shyness under a brusqueness of manner which is 
unnatural to him^ George Sand attributes the rigidity 
of John Bull to a stock of fluide Britannique which 
he carries about with him, and which renders him im- 
passive under all circumstances, and as impervious to 
the atmosphere of any region he traverses as a mouse 
in the centre of an exhausted receiver. 

The celebrated Dr. Jowett, master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, who regarded usefulness in after life 
as the supreme end of all collegiate training, once 
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observed that ^ men of very great ability often fail in 
life, because they are unable to play their parts with 
effect. They are shy, awkward, self-conscious, and 
deficient in manners — faults which are as ruinous as 
vices." How true is this saying, and how abundant 
are the proofs of its truth ! What a help to worldly 
advancement is that secondary kind of practical abil- 
ity, ability of manner, and what a hindrance is the 
lack of it; yet men of brilliant talents and large 
attainments not infrequently lack it. 

Whatever the cause, whether it be a peculiarity of 
natural constitution, weakness of nerves, delicacy of 
organization, or some unfortunate associations of early 
life, this trait is a source of continual awkwardness, 
embarrassment, and mortification ; and what makes it 
peculiarly exasperating to its victim is that, although 
he may have on any occasion the clearest and most 
delicate perception of what is proper, he cannot exem- 
plify it in practice. The presence of half a dozen, 
more or fewer, of his fellow-men oppresses him with a 
restraint which fetters or freezes all his powers. In 
spite of the clearest perception of the absurdity of 
su«h a feeling, and the most strenuous efforts to over- 
come it, he finds himself disconcerted by the presence 
of a number of persons for whom individually he may 
have little respect, and thrown into confusion by trifles 
which his good sense utterly despises. 

Addison, with all his fine abilities, was exceedingly 
shy — the most timid and awkward man, Lord Ches- 
terfield said, that he ever saw. Neither his commerce 
with society nor his intercourse with high life gave 
him the free and unembarrassed manner of a man of 
the world. Among his intimate friends his conversor- 
tion was charming, but before strangers, or even a 
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single stranger, he was embarrassed and constrained, 
— " preserving his dignity," Pope says, " by a stiff 
silence." The poet Cowper was a bundle of nerves 
and fears, as timid as a hare and as sensitive as a 
mimosa. So completely did his shyness possess him, 
that a public exhibition of himself, he said, was mor- 
tal poison to his feelings. Gray, the author of the 
exquisite " Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard," 
was so diffident or fastidious, or more likely both, 
that, according to Horace Walpole, he was the worst 
company in the world. " His writings are admirable. 
He himself is not agreeable." At the University of 
Cambridge he kept himself aloof from his fellow- 
collegians, till at last, like an owl shutting himself 
up from society and daylight, he was, like the owl, 
hunted and hooted at whenever he chanced to show 
himself in public. The bare thought of having his 
portrait prefixed to his works terrified him out of his 
wits. " To appear in proper person at the head of 
my works, consisting of half a dozen ballads in thirty 
pages," he wrote to a friend, " would be worse than 
the pillory. I do assure you, if I had received such 
a book, with such a frontispiece, it would have given 
me a palsy." When, at last, his portrait did appear 
in a volume of his verse, he probably died, it is said, 
of nervous agitation at the publicity he had thus ac- 
quired. 

It seems difficult to believe that a wit with such a 
superabundance of animal spirits as those of Sydney 
Smith, and with a laugh so obstreperous, was ever 
afflicted with shyness. A confession of such a weak- 
ness by such a man affects us as ludicrously as that 
of the Quaker " of the old Foxian orgasm," of whom 
Charles Lamb tells, who, ^'with a face that would 
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have scared away the Levities, the Jocos, Risusque, 
faster than the Loves fled the face of Dis at Enna," 
confessed that he had been a wit in his youth. Yet 
the witty and mirth.provoking diner^ut, who in after 
life so easily set the tables in a roar, tells us in all 
seriousness that in his youth he was diffident in gen- 
eral society. Writing, in 1809, to the hostess of 
Holland House upon the probable effects on him of 
a residence in the country, he says, ^^ I shall take 
myself again to shy tricks, pull about my watch-chain, 
and become, as I was before, your abomination." 
William Wirt's fine natural gifts were obscured in 
his youth by the cloud of an extreme bashfulness. 
When pleading at the bar, his timidity was so great 
that he could hardly get through a sentence intelli- 
gibly. His diffidence gave rise to an impetuous 
manner, and, when heated by discussion, he clipped 
his words sadly, his naturally musical voice crew 
harsh, and his akculation beine rapid, indistinct, 
and imperfect. 

Even Lord Chesterfield, the accomplished courtier 
and man of the world, the polished mirror of manners, 
whose name is a synonym of self-possession, ease, and 
savoir faire^ tells us that when first introduced into 
good company, with all the awkwardness and rust of 
Cambridge about him, he was nearly frightened out 
of his wits. "I was determined," he says, "to be 
what I thought civil; I made fine low bows, and 
placed myself below everybody. If I saw people 
whisper, I was sure it was at me, and I thought my- 
self the sole object of either the ridicule or the cen- 
sure of the whole company, who, heaven knows, did 
not trouble their heads about me." 

Charles Mathews, who made thousands roar with 
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laughter by his mirthful entertainments, was one of 
the shyest of men. Lame as he was, he would make 
long circuits through the by-lanes of London, to avoid 
recognition. Sir James Stephen, the brilliant Edin- 
burgh reviewer and professor of history at Oxford, — 
the father of Leslie and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
— was a man of exquisitely sensitive nature, " a 
man without a skin," as his wife warned his children. 
In early life this quality manifested itself in a shyness 
which Sir Henry Taylor says "was remarkable be- 
yond all shyness that you could imagine in any one 
whose soul had not preexisted in a wild duck." But 
even he was matched in this quality by an illustrious 
American writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, of whom 
Emerson says that the most agreeable compliment 
you could pay him was to imply that you had not 
observed him in a house or street where you had met 
him. All his life he was as shy as a bat. No man 
was ever more humiliated by his social gaucheries^ — 
with reference to which he once said, "God may 
forgive sins, but awkwardness has no forgiveness in 
heaven or earth." One who ever heard Theodore 
Parker at the Boston Music Hall or on the anti- 
slavery platform is surprised to learn from Mr. 
Chad wick's biography that, bold and even daring as 
he was as a writer and speaker, yet something of the 
rustic habit clung to him through life, and that his 
consciousness of this involved a certain shyness and 
timidity in such aristocratic companies as flourished 
in the chilly atmosphere of Beacon Hill. 

Mark Pattison, the accomplished rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, was a great sufferer from shyness. 
" I blushed and trembled when I spoke or moved in 
company," he says, " and dared not raise a glass to 
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my lips for fear it should be seen how my hand trem- 
bled." Robert Chambers, in one of his excellent 
essays, tells of a kindly Scottish peer who, owing to 
his constitutional shjmess, was disliked by all his 
acquaintances. To equals and inferiors, to neighbors 
and tenants, he appeared a freezing aristocrat. When, 
in his youth, the king of England was spending an 
eyening at his father's house, and the children of the 
&mily were ordered to be prepared for a formal in- 
troduction to his Majesty, the father was mortified 
by the absence of his eldest son. He had secretly 
stolen away from home at an early hour to avoid the 
dreaded ceremony. A certain English nobleman was 
so shy that his own servants were instructed to avoid 
as far as possible meeting him on staircases and in 
passages. He was deemed proud and aristocratic, 
when it is altogether probable that he was one of those 
sensitive, shy men to whom greetings are intolerable, 
and from whom a " Good-moming " is wrung like 
gold from a miser. But shyer than any of the men 
we have named, one of the oddest men in this respect 
that ever lived, was the brilliant essayist and critic, 
William Hazlitt. Strange to say, his great dread in 
visiting his friends was that of encountering the serv- 
ants in the hall, and as there was no way of reach- 
ing the drawing-room without running that gauntlet, 
Ilazlitt never entered a friend's house without writh- 
ing under the feelings engendered during his passage 
to it. 

The young man who suffers from bashfulness, self- 
distrust, or false shame will see from the foregoing 
examples that he suffers in the best company. Nearly 
all the victims we have cited shook off at some time 
the shackles that fettered them ; and so may he. 
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But how, if possible, can this distressing weakness, 
so fatal to worldly adyancement and usefulness, be 
overcome ? It must be gratifying to know that even 
in its extremest forms it can be and has been overcome 
by persistent effort. Sydney Smith conquered it. 
After much suffering he discovered, he says, that all 
men were not solely occupied in observing Am, as all 
young people are apt to think of themselves, and that 
shamming was of no use, the world being very clear- 
sighted and soon estimating a man at his just value. 
^^ This cured me, and I determined to be natural, and 
let the world find me out." Whately reached the 
same result by sheer force of will : ^^ I said to myself, 
* Why should I endure this torture all my life to no 
purpose ? I would bear it still if there was any pro- 
gress made, any success t6 be hoped for ; but, since 
there is not, I will die quietly without taking any more 
doses. I have tried my very utmost,- and find that I 
must be awkward as a bear all my life in spite of it. 
I will endeavor to think as little about it as a bear, 
and make up my mind to endure what can't be cured.' 
From this time I not only got rid of the personal suf- 
fering of shyness, but also of most of those faults of 
manner which consciousness produces, and acquired 
at once an easy and natural manner, careless in the 
extreme, rough and awkward — for smoothness and 
grace are quite out of my way — and, of course, tuto- 
rially pedantic, but unconscious, and therefore giving 
expression to that good will toward all men which I 
really feel." 

WiUiam Wirt wa* cheered and encouraged by his 
friend Benjamin Edwards, who, to overcome his shy- 
ness, endeavored to raise his self-estimate by remind- 
ing him of his natural advantages, and showing him 
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that Dorsey and Pinkney, the great lawyers whom 
he 8o admired and envied, were making their way 
to the pinuacles of the profession under obstacles as 
great as any which he (Wirt) had to encounter. The 
result was that by persistent effort Wirt at last over- 
came his tormenting self-consciousness, and became so 
self-reliant that he even dared to grapple with the 
giant of the bar, "Glendower" Pinkney. Chester- 
field suffered for some time like a criminal at the bar, 
and would certainly have renounced all polite company 
whatever, if he had not been so convinced of the abso- 
lute necessity of forming his manners upon those of 
the best social circles, that he determined to persevere 
and suffer anything or everything rather than not 
compass that point. "Insensibly it grew easier to 
me, and I began not to bow so ridiculously low, and 
to answer questions without great hesitation or stam- 
mering. I got more courage soon afterward, and was 
intrepid enough to go up to a fine woman and tell her 
that I thought it a warm day. She answered me very 
civilly that she thought so, too ; upon which the con- 
versation ceased upon my part for some time, till she, 
good-naturedly resuming it, spoke to me thus : ' I see 
your embarrassment, and I am sure that the few words 
you said to me cost you a great deal ; but do not be 
discouraged for that reason and avoid good company. 
We see that you desire to please, and that is the main 
point ; you want only the manner, and you think that 
you want it still more than you do. You must go 
through your novitiate before you can profess good 
breeding, and if you will be my novice I will present 
you to my acquaintance as such.' " 

Let the young man who suffers from shyness — 

und by nervous timidity — 
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take courage from these examples. Let Iiim force 
himself into society and the bustle and uproar of the 
world at all hazards, and school himself to take part 
in its affairs. Let him keep in mind that so far is he 
from being the focus of all eyes in society, so far are 
his fellow-men from watching all his movements, that 
they are only too profoundly indifferent to him ; and 
banishing all thought of them, as they do of him, let 
him be himself, and he may rely upon it that the mal- 
ady which has poisoned all his life and kept him in ob- 
scurity will disappear. Let him especially avoid the 
company of melancholy, self-distrustful, despondent 
people— mingling with the sunny, the buoyant, and 
the hopeful ; and gradually his shyness, with its fears, 
flusters, and perturbations, will leave him — the horror 
of a conspicuous position will lose its sting. Better 
still, his extreme nervousness and exquisite sensitive- 
ness to impressions, once mastered and controlled, 
may be made in some departments of effort -^ as in 
public speaking, for example — a source of power. 
It is a certain anxious difiSdence which, kept in check, 
makes one take pains to win and deserve success, 
that stimulates energy and sustains perseverance. 
In oratory, shyness is like the tension of the harp- 
string, which renders it liable to break, but which 
also makes it musical. The delicacy of perception, 
the exquisite sensibility to impressions, the nervous 
tremulousness, which are among the causes of shyness, 
are the very soul of eloquence. The stammering 
Demosthenes was probably a very shy man ; but the 
extreme sensibility which made him such, made him 
the king of orators. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

LITTLE HINDRANCES TO SUCCESS 

'* The subtlest diplomacy has sometimes been intemipted by a cough 
or a sneeze." — Chesterfield. 

** What we call little things are merely the causes of great things. 
They are the beginning, the embryo, and it is the point of departure 
which decides the whole of existence." — Amtkl. 

Many persons speak contemptuously of certain mat- 
ters which are essential to success in life, to health 
and to happiness, as '^ little things." They forget 
that life is made up largely of little things. As day- 
light can be seen through very small holes, so very 
little things will indicate character. Every young 
man, therefore, who wishes to succeed in life should 
look vigilantly at the little things — the little man- 
nerisms, peculiarities — which may affect his chances 
of success and usefulness. Employers, in deciding 
upon an* application for a clerkship or other position, 
are influenced not a little by the applicant's looks, 
dress, demeanor, and language. It was a very little 
thing that started Lafitte in the career in which he 
became a great banker in Paris. When a poor boy, 
he applied one day for a situation in a bank, but was 
refused. As he went out the door, he stooped and 
picked up a pin. The president of the bank saw this, 
called him back, and gave him a place, from which he 
rose to eminence. On the other hand, many a young 
man with good abilities has failed to get employment 
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or advancement on account of little offensive peculiari- 
ties or idiosyncrasies, — the use of coarse expressions 
or slang, slovenliness, or indications of the use of to- 
bacco or cigarettes. It is the little foxes that spoil 
the grapevines ; and it is the little disagreeable traits 
that bar the door to many a youth's advancement. 

One of the best letters of recommendation a youth 
can take with him is neatness of apparel. A man's 
character betrays itself not a little in his dress. No 
shrewd employer, without very weighty counterbal- 
ancing reasons, will place a youth in a situation of 
trust and confidence, whose outward appearance be- 
speaks either a careless sloven or a conceited fop. 
Neatness is the medium between extremes. It is inex- 
pensive, and may be shown alike in the coarse vest- 
ments of the laboring man and amid the smoke and 
dust of the busy workshop. " If I were out of employ- 
ment, with only a dollar in the world (and if I did n't 
have a dollar, I would go out and earn one)," said the 
head of a great firm, — recently quoted in a New 
York magazine, — who has risen from an ofiBce boy 
to his present position, ^^ I would spend it all in an 
hour. I would divide most of that dollar between a 
shave, a bath, and a shine. With the remainder I 
would buy the best meal I could get. I might have 
to carry a hod for my next meal." 

Even a matter seemingly so trivial as bad spelling 
may prove a stumbling-block to a seeker for employ- 
ment. A single misspelled word once prevented a 
young man from obtaining a situation as instructor in 
a New England college. Bad spelling, even of some 
of the simplest words — such as to for too — is not 
uncommon in our colleges. The name Cyrus, for in- 
stance, was spelled in more than twenty different ways 
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by students competing for entrance to Harvard Col- 
lege in one year. 

A bad handwriting, especially when the pothooks 
are illegible, is a still greater hindrance to success. 
Some young men think that care about their chiro- 
graphy is beneath their notice. Not so thought the 
great parliamentary orator, Charles James Fox. It is 
said that when made secretary of state, he was so 
piqued at some criticism of his penmanship, that he 
actually engaged a writing master, and wrote copies 
like a schoolboy until he had acquired a good hand. 
Henry Clews, the New York banker, who employs 
about one hundred and fifty young men, recently 
stated in ^' Success '' that he invariably asks young men 
who apply to him for clerkships, to make their appli- 
cations in their own handwriting. He advises young 
men who seek positions "to practice good penman- 
ship. It is a valuable thing," he adds, — " almost a 
necessity." The first position Mr. Clews held in New 
York, that of assistant bookkeeper of Wilson G. Hunt 
and Company, he obtained because of his penman- 
ship. " The manager of an immense business," says a 
writer in the "Youth's Companion," "declares that 
it costs his house $25,000 a year to correct errors in 
invoices and other papers^ mistakes due to poor writ- 
ing and poor English.''^ 

A frequent foe to the advancement of young men 
in a bank, department store, or other great establish- 
ment, is the practice of looking often at the clock. 
Of two clerks, one of whom arrives at his post not 
one minute before the time, and goes away not one 
minute later, and another who arrives ahead of time, 
and works later, if there is anything that needs to be 
done, is there any doubt which has the better chance 
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of advancement ? Can we wonder that the clerk who 
is constantly watching the clock to see how soon he 
can be released from labor, and who, when it strikes 
the hour, instantly seizes his hat and departs, is re- 
garded as taking little interest in his work, and caring 
little to please his employer, and that, as a bank 
president says, *' He remains a clerk all his life, and 
at fifty is antiquated." How different the spirit and 
destiny of such a man from that of Charles M. Schwab, 
who, when he worked for the Carnegie Steel Company 
as a day laborer, said, ^^ If I get a chance, I mean to 
be president of this concern some day. I will show 
my employer that I am anxious to earn promotion. 
I am going to do more than I am paid for — more 
than is expected of me." Is it strange that such a 
man should advance — not by great jumps, but by reg- 
ular, steady steps — from the position of stage-driver 
to that of the head of the greatest combination of 
capital and industry that the world has known? 

In addressing the students of a trade school in 
New York, Mr. Schwab said, " No matter what busi- 
ness you take up, if you want to succeed, you must 
do what you have to do a little better than any one 
about you, so that the attention of your superiors will 
be attracted to you. Simply doing your duty will not 
do, for every one is expected to do his duty. You 
must do a little more than your duty. You cannot 
make people believe you are interested In your work, 
if you do not." 

Another frequent hindrance to success is inattention 
to opportunities. Sir Walter Besant once related a 
striking instance of this that fell under his notice. 
A gentleman controlling a large business called a 
number of his clerks before him, and told them that 
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in about six months the establishment would want a 
clerk thoroughly versed in shorthand. The clerk best 
fitted for the place when the time should arrive would 
be appointed, and his salary doubled. At the end of 
the six months, the same clerks were again summoned 
to meet the head of the firm ; and how many, think 
you, reader, had taken the pains meanwhile to master 
shorthand ? Not one. 

Is it strange that young men fail to get on, who are 
found by their employers or clients to be habitually 
or frequently unpunctual ? Punctuality is the hinge 
of business — the soul of successful effort; and on 
each man's exactness in doing his special part in a 
great banking-house, factory, or department store, de- 
pends the easy going of the whole machine. We all 
like a punctual man, who respects his word, and has a 
regard for our convenience ; we dislike an unpunctual 
man, because he interferes with our plans, wastes our 
time, causes uneasy feelings, and implicitly tells us that 
we are not of sufficient importance, in his estimation, 
to make him prompt. Punctuality has reference to time 
engagements, money engagements, and engagements 
for work. It is a quality that is usually found in 
connection with other good qualities, as the want of it 
argues the absence of other essential habits. One of 
the highest recommendations that can be given of a 
young man to an employer, is that he can always be 
depended on to do what is expected of him, and to 
begin it at the very hour, as the clock strikes. John 
Kemble, the celebrated tragedian, was once asked why 
he rarely played without giving a part to a performer 
who was notoriously a very stiff and formal actor. He 
replied, " That man is indispensable. If I see his 
foot on a given nail in the stage floor, as I repeat a 
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certain Une of mj part to-night, I can depend on find- 
ing it there to>morrow night at the very same word." 
Now ^^ all the world 's a stage," and men like this 
actor, though of mediocre talents, who are as trusty 
one day as another, can always count upon employ- 
ment. 

It is said that a British manufacturer was once 
about to establish an agency in London, and was at a 
loss, in choosing his representative, to decide between 
two young men, one an industrious plodder, always 
punctual to the minute, the other a brilliant, popular 
man, who did his work well and easily, but who rarely 
kept his appointments promptly. Finally the em- 
ployer invited both of these young men to dine with 
him on a certain evening at exactly seven o'clock. 
The plodder presented himself to his host as the clock 
was striking, and they two immediately sat down to 
dinner. Five minutes later the other guest appeared 
with a laughing apology for being late, which, he said, 
was entirely the fault of his watch. On the following 
day the London appointment, with a large increase of 
salaiy, was given to him who had learned the business 
value of promptness. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the United Steel 
Corporation at Pittsburg, Pa., in addressing the St. 
George Evening Trade School in New York city, gave 
the following striking illustrations of the profitable- 
ness of punctuality. ^^Dr. Bainsford has spoken of 
the experience of a boy who quit work because his 
salary was not increased soon enough. I know that 
very banker that he stopped working for, and only 
yesterday I was sitting in his office with him, when a 
newsboy came in and handed him a paper, for which 
he received a penny. When the boy had gone, the 
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banker turned to me and said, ^ Every day for more 
than a year that boy has come into this office punctu- 
ally at three o'clock and delivered to me the paper. 
I have never given him more than one penny for the 
paper, yet he has never varied a minute from the ap- 
pointed time. I feel that a boy who does his work so 
faithfully and well is deserving of some recognition. 
He has something in him, and I am going to give him 
a position in my banking-house.' As the years go by, 
I predict that that boy will rise to the head of that 
great banking-house. For example : I knew an old 
man in Pennsylvania once, the head of a great manu- 
facturing concern, who went to his foreman and asked 
him to recommend one of the boys there for a superior 
position which was vacant. The foreman said that all 
the boys were good. ^ But there must be one better 
than the others,' said the employer. * It is now five 
o'clock, quitting time. Tell all the boys to work until 
six o'clock.' The ten boys went to work willingly 
enough, but, as the clock pointed near six o'clock, nine 
of the boys began to cast glances at it. The tenth 
boy was too busy to look at the clock, and he got the 
promotion. That boy now controls an establishment 
working thirty thousand men. Eighteen years ago 
there was a fifteen-year-old boy employed in carrying 
drinking water to the men in some steel-works. He did 
his work so well, however, and always had such cool 
water and was so diligent in looking after the men's 
wants, that he attracted the attention of the workmen. 
A little later an office-boy was needed, and this boy 
was remembered and rewarded with the job. There 
he pursued the same policy, and in five years a super- 
intendent's assistant was needed. He was given the 
place. A little later he became manager, then super- 
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intendent, and now he is the president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, employing sixty thousand men. 
That water-boy is now President Cory." 

To be always a little behind time, instead of being 
a slave to the clock, has sometimes been considered 
a mark of dignity and self-respect by little great men. 
Not so with the really great men. Washington and 
Wellington were punctual, and insisted on punctuality 
in others. Napoleon was punctual, and esteemed that 
quality as of vital importance in military operations. 
Blackstone was not only punctual himself, but could 
never be made to think well of any man notoriously 
defective in this virtue. It is related of a modern 
British peer, on whose shoulders a kingdom seemed 
to be resting, — who presided in the House of Lords 
and in the Court of Chancery, gave audience daily to 
barristers, and found time to be at the head -of not 
less than ten associations, — that he was so punctual 
that when the associations met, he was invariably at 
his post in the chair when the clock struck the hour 
for opening the meeting. 

A golden rule of life for a young man, and for al] 
men, is to do always more and better than you have 
agreed to do. Work for your employer over rather 
than under the time stipulated. Give excessive rather 
than scant measure to your customers. Some years 
ago the New York " Tribune " wisely said that faithful- 
ness, though commendable, is after all but a negative 
virtue, and that a young man who has no higher claim 
upon his employer stands a poor chance of promotion, 
although, if he is not faithful, he is sure to lose his 
place. " The secret of success," adds the writer, " is 
in doing a great deal more than one's duty. As a 
rule, every employer stands ready to recognize ability. 
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The thousand-doUar-a-year young man who keeps 
showing that he is worth two thousand is bound, in 
the nature of things, to get the promotion he deserves. 
Nothing can keep him down. • . . The question of 
his employer wiU be, not how hU .eryicea may be dia- 
pensed with, but how they may be retained." No- 
thing can be truer than these words. They deserve 
to bf printed in letters of gold, and to berei^d and in- 
wardly digested by every begimier of bosineu in the 
land. 

Finally, do not be too sensitive. An exeess of this 
quality, in all callings a hindrance, is in some profes- 
sions an absolute bar to success. Persons thus afflicted 
have a hard struggle to get a foothold in their callings. 
To get on in this age of fierce competition, when only 
the fittest survive the exhausting contest, a man should 
not feel too keenly the rubs and jolts and jars of life. 
He should be able to put up with a good deal of snub- 
bing and rudeness, and often ^^ stoop to eonquer." 
Besides this imperturbability, a certain amount of 
reticence is desirable. He should not show his hand, 
but be capable of being at times close, sudden, and 
decisive. Again, at the start he should not be over- 
nice in looking out for what may exactly suit him, but 
be ready to seize and take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities for self-advancement that may occur. Fortune 
shows herself to every man once or twice, at least, in 
his life ; but she is on the wing, and seldom stoops to 
pick any one up. 



CHAPTER XL 

SPECTRAL DISOOUKAGEMENTS 

** No man eyer sank under the burden of the day. It is when to- 
morrow's burden is added to the burden of to-day, that the burden is 
more than a man can bear." — Geqbgb MaoDonald. 

Eyebt man^ at the outset of a career, haa to eiiooiiu« 
ter certain spectres of despair — ^ hobgoblins that need 
only to have the light of reason turned upon them 
to make them vanish from his sight One of these 
ghostly discouragements is poverty^ ^^ I can never 
rise in the world ; I am i>oor I '' is the cry of many an 
able^-bodied but faint-hearted young man, when urged 
to struggle for the prizes of life — to raise himself 
from a lowly position, and make himself useful to his 
fellow-men. This plea might be admissible, did expe- 
rience show that poverty, even the most abject^ even 
when added to humble birth and lack of friends, need 
keep any man from longing and striving for a respect- 
able, and even a high and honorable, place among his 
fellows. But what is the fact ? The biographies of 
eminent men of all ages and countries prove the con- 
trary — nay, prove that low birth and grinding pov- 
erty may both be converted to positive blessings by a 
determined wilL They teem with examples showing 
that the humblest man^ if he will but make the most 
of his abilities, may do much for the glory of God and 
the good of man ; that giant deeds may be performed 
by seeming pygmies; that there is no social dwarf 
who may not become a moral Hercules. 
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You are miserably poor, you say, without a friend 
to help you. But are you poorer than the carpen- 
ter's son, who rose to be Pope Gregory the Seventh, 
the mightiest of the pontiffs ? Are you poorer than 
Martin Luther, the obscure monk, who split in twain 
the Catholic Church, or than his still obscurer coun- 
tryman, who by the invention of printing revolution- 
ized the whole intellectual aspect of society? Are 
you poorer than was Alexander Murray, the eminent 
linguist, who, when a youth, learned to write by 
scribbling letters on an old wool card, with the end 
of a burnt heather stem? Are you more indigent 
than was Lord Kenyon, chief justice of England, who 
began life as a bootblack and an errand boy ? Are 
you more friendless than John Leyden, the brilliant 
scholar, who, when a poor, barefooted boy, walked 
six or eight miles across the Scotch moors to learn to 
read ; who, amid the abjectest penury, haunted Con- 
stable's bookstore in Edinburgh, and passed hour after 
hour perched on a ladder in mid-air with some great 
folio in his hand, forgetful of the scanty meal of bread 
and water which awaited him in his lowly lodgings ? 

Are you more needy than was Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the electric telegraph, who, on the very 
eve of his triumph, wrote to his mother : " I am 
crushed for want of means; my stockings all want 
to see mother, and my hat is hoary from age " ? Is 
your environment more depressing than was that of 
the great journalist and politician, Thurlow Weed, 
who cultivated his mind while tending " sap-bush ; " 
who tramped through the snow shoeless, with his feet 
swaddled in the remnants of a rag carpet, to borrow 
Carlyle's " French Revolution," which he read by the 
light of " fat pine " ? Are you more forlorn than was 
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Henry Wilson in his boyhood, — he who for eighteen 
years was senator in Congress, and was vice-president 
of the United States ? He toiled and drudged as a 
farmer's apprentice from daylight till dark, from ten 
years of age until he was twenty-one, — spending, as 
he himself affirmed, but one dollar from the day he 
was born till he attained to manhood — and yet he 
read during those dreary years a thousand borrowed 
volumes of history, biography, and philosophy. 

Poverty did not prevent the poor, scrofulous, mel- 
ancholy Samuel Johnson, who went up to London 
with but a guinea in his pocket, from rising to literary 
eminence. It did not prevent Schliemann from 
becoming the first palaeontologist of his time; nor 
Edward Sugden, a barber's son, from becoming one 
of England's greatest lawyers, with an income of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and lord chancellor 
of England. It did not keep Samuel Lee, of Shrop- 
shire, England, a carpenter's apprentice, from learning 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persic, Hindostanee, and other languages, and becom- 
ing a famed professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Poverty could not keep in obscurity Garfield, the canal 
boy ; nor Linnaeus, the naturalist, in spite of the fact 
that he had to prosecute his studies while hammering 
leather and making shoes. Indigence did not hinder 
Yelpeau from becoming the most illustrious figure in 
French surgery, albeit he was a blacksmith's son ; nor 
Littr^, the learned translator of Hippocrates, from 
rising to eminence amid the most depressing discour- 
agements ; nor Professor Moor from making his mark 
in the world, though, when a young man, he had not 
money to buy Newton's " Principia," and had to copy 
the whole of that great work with his own hand. 
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"ChiU penury" did not "repress the noble rage** of 
Jean Paul Hichter, but even when in the clutches of 
a remorseless creditor, he wrote to a friend, " What 
is poverty that a man should whine under it ? It is 
but the pain of piercing the ears of the maiden, and 
you hang precious jewels in the wound.'* 

To you who are beginning a career we would say, — 
what though you are a poor man's son, and have felt 
the gripe of want until, as Daniel Webster said of his 
condition in youth, your very bones ached? What 
though you may be steeped in poverty to the very 
lips, yet is your environment one whit more depress- 
ing than that of the heroic souls we have named? 
But all these men rose superior to their discourage- 
ments, and converted even the obstacles in their way 
into stepping-stones to success. Why may not such a 
triumph be yours ? Summon up your manhood, then ; 
shake off your despondency, doubts, and fears, and 
say, "God helping me, I tmll succeed." Say, vnth 
Balzac in his garret, when told that in literature, 
which he had chosen for his calling, a man must either 
be king or hodman, " Very well, I will be king ! " — 
and by steady, unrelenting toil, backed by hopefulness 
and self-trust, victory may be yours. 

Another hobgoblin of many young men who need 
only faith in themselves, courage, and persistence to 
succeed, is their small or mediocre talents. Had they 
the brilliant abilities of Jones or Brown, or some other 
successful men they know, they would strive for the 
world's prizes. But are such abilities needed ? One 
of the noblest utterances of the late William E. Glad- 
stone is his observation that " in some sense, and in 
some effectual degree, there is in every man the mate- 
rial for good work, — not only in those who are brilliant, 
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not only in those who are quick, but in those who are 
stolid, and even in those who are dull." These are 
golden words, that should be taken to heart by every 
young man who is despondent on account of his medi- 
ocre or mean ability. All experience shows that there 
is nothing in this fact which should dishearten any 
beginner in a calling. It is not brilliant ability, but 
resolution and persistence that, as a rule, win the 
prizes of life. It is proverbial that " slow but sure 
wins the race." A tortoise on the right road will 
beat a race horse on the wrong road. Slowness is far 
less a foe to success than sloth. Quickness of parts 
often proves a disadvantage, since a boy who acquires 
knowledge quickly will often forget it as quickly, and 
again, because he sees no necessity for that strenuous 
application and dogged perseverance which a dull, 
slow youth is compelled to manifest, and which are 
the surest means of success in every career. 

It is a notorious fact that worldly success depends 
far less upon the general superiority of one's intellect- 
ual forces than on special adaptation to the work in 
hand. Moderate talent, steadily applied, will achieve 
more useful results, and, in the end, win higher respect, 
than ability of a high order whose temper is too fine 
for the drudgery and mechanical parts of a profession. 
The astonishing variety of talents which some men 
display is often acquired at the dear price of compara- 
tive feebleness in every part. 

In reading biographies of eminent men, one is sur- 
prised to learn what great things have been achieved 
by men who in youth were pronounced dunces. His- 
tories of their careers are full of encouragement to 
timid, self-distrustful beginners in life. Among the 
illustrious dunces — dull and even stupid boys, but 
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most successful men — were Justus von Liebig, called 
** Booby Liebig " by his schoolmates, who, when he 
replied to a question by his teacher, said that he in- 
tended to be a chemist, and provoked a burst of deri- 
sion from the whole school, yet' lived to become one 
of the greatest chemists of the nineteenth century ; 
Tommaso Guidi, the great painter, ^ the precursor of 
Baphael, — whose works were studied by the latter 
and by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, yet 
who was known as " Heavy Tom " when a boy ; 
Thomas Chatterton, who was sent home from school 
as ^^ a fool, of whom nothing can be made ; " Isaac 
Barrow, a quick-tempered, pugnacious, and idle boy 
at school, but in manhood a celebrated mathematician 
and preacher ; Dean Swift, " plucked " at Dublin 
University; Bichard B. Sheridan, the brilliant wit, 
playwriter, and orator, but " an incorrigible dunce " 
at school ; Thomas Chalmers, one of Great Britain's 
most noted pulpit orators ; John Howard, the noted 
philanthropist ; and even William Jones, who, besides 
writing various legal and other solid works,, distin- 
guished himself as a judge in India, and, at his death, 
at the early age of forty-eight years, had mastered 
twenty-eight languages. 

Not less illustrious than this roll of dunces were 
Kobert Burns, a dull learner at school ; Adam Clarke, 
" a grievous dunce," as his father said, in his boyhood, 
but who lived to become an acute, learned, and eminent 
commentator on the Bible ; the *' dull scholar," Na- 
poleon ; and Wellington, characterized by his mother 
as " a dunce, who was only food for powder ; " " Use- 
less " Grant, as Ulysses was termed by his mother ; 
and Robert Olive, " the heaven-born general," as Lord 
Chatham styled him, who, a dunce at school, was sent, 
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to get rid of him, as a clerk to India, proud, poor, 
and irritable, but who entered the British army, rose 
to high command, and with three thousand two hun- 
dred troops, defeated, at Plassey, a native army of 
sixty-eight thousand men with fifty pieces of cannon, 
and laid the foundations of that mighty oriental 
empire which has been the source of such enormous 
wealth to Great Britain. Last but not least, perhaps 
the most marvelous blockhead of all in the long roll, 
was Walter Scott, of whom his teacher. Professor An- 
drew Dalzell, said that ^^ dunce he is, and dunce he 
will remain," and who, visiting the school when at the 
zenith of his fame, asked to see its dunce, and when 
taken to him, gave him a half-sovereign, saying, 
" There, take that, for keeping my seat warm." 

Let no young man, therefore, despond or despair of 
success in his calling, because he thinks he has little 
ability. He may be mistaken ; but if not, his one 
talent, if carefully cultivated and strengthened, may 
win for him an enviable success. If he is dull, his 
dullness may be but temporary ; like Oliver Gold- 
smith, he may be one of those plants that flower late. 
Like Stephen A. Douglas, when he was studying law, 
he may be slow in grasping a principle ; but, as with 
** the little giant," when it is once grasped, it may be 
his own forever. The author of " Self-Formation," a 
work full of inspiration and ripe wisdom, which, when 
published in 1837 by Charles Knight, fell almost 
dead from the press, but which we wish could be read 
by every young man who cares for self-culture, goes 
so far in the following stirring passage as to say 
that, if he were to begin life anew, he would actually 
prefer to start as a dunce rather than as a genius. 
" Above all else," he says, " away with the cabalistic 
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nonsense of the prerogative of the man of genius, 
the predominance of the natal star. If the plea of in- 
ability to rise above his nature is good for the dunce, 
it is good for the knave also. For myself, I declare 
solemnly . • . that, if I were to begin life anew, with- 
out any other experience than the certainty, such as I 
now hold it, of intellectual ^asi-perf ectibility, I should 
choose to begin it as a dunce rather than as a boy of 
genius. The certainty that I have spoken of would 
sustain me and animate me, and move me in my en- 
deavors to improve myself from the lowest to the 
highest rank ; and I should have all the pleasure of 
the pursuit, — an inestimable pleasure in such a re- 
gion, — together with the conscious anticipation of 
success, the assurance of the crowning glory." 

There is another class of young men who start off 
confidently in the race of life, but at the first serious 
mishap are disheartened. After some years of steadily 
increasing success, they have been suddenly stripped 
by a financial panic, or the bankruptcy of their debt- 
ors, of all their earnings, and they cry out that they 
are ** ruined." One of the most pitiful things in this 
world is to see a man who has met with such a dis- 
aster, but who has health, vigor, and character, lie 
down in despair, and utter this doleful cry. Ruined! 
How is he ruined, when he has larger means for win- 
ning an independence or a fortune than he had when 
he first started in business ? Then, perhaps, he had 
no capital but his mental and bodily gifts ; now he 
has, besides these, all the invaluable experience — the 
knowledge and tact — which he has acquired in his 
business. Shipwrecked, is he ? Why, the very wrecks 
of a noble, ambitious enterprise are something, and 
out of them he may construct a raft that will bear 
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him above the billows. All id not lost, though it is 
common in such cases to say that it is. Thete is a 
capital in the heads of men, in their acquired experi- 
ence and skill, which remains unimpaired even in the 
worst failures. 

What should we think of a sea captain who, because 
his ship had become unseaworthy, should refuse to 
save his life in the longboat ? If a business man has 
been stripped of house and land, money and stocks, 
is he also robbed of his five senses, ' — of his muscular 
strength, his dexterity of hand, his knowledge of the 
arts of buying and selling to advantage, his spotless 
reputation? Unless he is, and has suddenly been 
transformed into a mere torpid lump of animal life, 
with a mouth to be fed and no means of gaining food, 
how can he be considered as ruined? If he has 
preserved, amidst the most trying temptations, his 
good repute, — a reputation for sterling integrity,— 
he has a cork jacket sufficient to buoy him up and 
keep him afloat. With his honor saved, the talisman 
of fortune still remains in his hand, — like the ring 
of Aladdin when he wandered forlorn through the 
desert, — ready to be used for the restoration of his 
fortune. With that only, he is rich; without it. 
Rockefeller would be poor. Cowley says, " The poor 
rich man 's emphatically poor." A profession of in- 
difference to riches is generally hypocritical ; but it 
is certain that they are not essential to happiness. 
There is a point beyond which all that a man can 
gain contributes little to positive enjoyment. Bacon 
says truly that a large fortune is of no solid use to 
the owner except to increase his means of giving. 
*' The rest is but conceit ; the personal fruition in any 
man cannot reach to feel great riches." 
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When Walter Scott was saddenly reduced from 
affluence to poverty, and compelled to exchange his 
lordly mansion and lands — the acquisition of which 
had prompted and lightened his Titanic toils — for a 
furnished lodging, did he lie down and groan that he 
was ruined ? No ; he told his condoling friends that 
he was then happier, in many respects, than for a 
considerable time before his bankruptcy. His real 
wants and comforts were as effectually cared for, he 
said, as ever, — all that he lacked was the trappings. 
Before his bankruptcy he had lived, in a great mea- 
sure, for others ; but now his house, his income, and 
his time were all his own. The wearisome, costly 
ceremonial character he had so long been obliged to 
support was cast off, and he had become a free, inde- 
pendent man. So, doubtless, has it been with hun- 
dreds and thousands of men who have fancied them- 
selves ruined by financial cyclones which have swept 
away all the earnings and savings of years, but who 
have found at last that, when they were flat on their 
backs, they were just beginning to look up. With 
Eliza Cook, they could sing : — 

*' We may be poor ; but, then, I g^ess, 
Our trouble with our pomp is less, 
And they who wear a russet dress 

May never fear the tumbling. 
And though champagne froth never hums 
Between our fingers and our thumbs, 
Red apoplexy seldom comes 

To dine with plain stone dumpling/' 



CHAPTER XLI 

BE HOPEFUL 

'* No hope 80 bright but is the beginning of its o^n fulfillment/' — 
Emerson. * 

** Hope is a leaf -joy, which may be beaten out to a great extension, 
like gold." — Baoon. 

The value of hopefulness as an element of worldly 
success is well known. '^ Magnas indolis est signum 
sperare semper " (It is a sign of a great nature to 
be ever hopeful), says Florus. " L'espoir est ma 
force " is the fine heraldic motto on a broken helmet 
in Battle Abbey, which every man — and especially 
every beginner in a career — might well adopt. The 
man who is stripping for the race of life should medi- 
tate all cheerful things, and sing the song of battle 
which has a thousand times fired the souls of his pre- 
decessors, and spurred them on to victory. The pulse 
should beat high, as if he were in actual battle and 
the sound of the trumpet rang in his ears. An intense 
anticipation changes possibility into reality, our hopes 
being often the precursors of things we are capable 
of achieving. Hopefulness makes the spirits elastic ; 
spectres fly before it ; and hence the buoyant, sunny 
man is not easily overcome. "Though he falleth 
seven times, yet will he rise again." Like Coligni, 
he may lose four great battles, and yet show to the 
enemy a more formidable front than before. On the 
other hand, how inevitable is the failure of the man 
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whose spirit is broken ! It is like breaking the main- 
spring of a watch, or the chief movement of an inge- 
niously constructed and complicated machine. Cham- 
fort, the French wit and epigrammatist, quotes M. de 
Lassay as saying that it would be necessary to swallow 
a toad every morning, in order not to find anything 
disgusting for the rest of the day, where one has to 
spend it in the world. How can such a man apply 
himself with energy to his daily tasks? 

What greater blessing can fall to a man's lot than 
a sunny, hopeful disposition, — a stout heart that 
quails before no trials ? " Woe unto him that is 
faint-hearted ! " says the son of Sirach. What is a 
statesman without hopefulness ? As a future leader 
of the Liberal party in England, John Morley stands 
in intellectual power and popularity next to Glad- 
stone ; but if he fails to become a first-class statesman, 
a principal cause of the failure, according to a friendly 
critic, Justin McCarthy, M. P., will be his lack of 
hopefulness^ his inclination to a certain pessimism in 
politics, and a lack of animal spirits ; for, as Mr. 
McCarthy says, "it would be hard to overrate the 
importance of animal spirits in the big struggles, the 
rough-and-tumble fights, of English Parliamentary 
life." Hope and faith are as essential to the doing 
of great deeds as pure air is essential to health and 
vigor. "In every human condition," says Goethe, 
" foes lie in wait for us, invincible except by cheerful- 
ness and equanimity." Pessimism handicaps a man 
in the race of life, cuts the nerve of all effort, and 
conjures up imaginary foes and obstacles, which dis- 
solve into thin air before a sunny temperament. " Let 
him who would have me for a listener," says the great 
thinker just quoted (who in subtle and varied obser- 
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vation of human life has had no eqaal since Bacon), 
"speak positively. Of the problematical I have 
enough within myself." " All strong natures," ob* 
serves a recent writer, " long for positive things, for 
contact with realities, for faiths that one can build on, 
for convictions that are as rock under one's feet . . . 
The great souls are always positive and creative. 
They probably know a thousand times more of the 
depths of gloom that underlie life than the professional 
pessimist ; but they also have faith in the light which 
scatters the darkness, and in the achievement which 
makes life a reality instead of a lie." 

Hopefulness is all-important in the religious life. 
" An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of sad- 
ness to serve God with," says wise Thomas Fuller. 
Half the battle of the spiritual life consists in keeping 
up a cheerful spirit. How many Christians fail just 
at this point ! " I can find a hundred zealous, work- 
ing Christians," says a writer, " where I can find a 
single Christian who, under the o'erbrooding love of 
God, sits like a robin on its bough, singing and swing- 
ing, without one trouble in its heart, one discord in its 
minstrelsy." No one can contend successfully with 
his spiritual foes so long as his soul is full of fore- 
bodings and his mind of prophecies of defeat. Our 
religious life often languishes, not because we are not 
sincere and earnest, or because we do things antago- 
nistic to it, but because we do everything under a 
cloud. Hope is wanting. There is no enthusiasm — 
no elan^ no spring, no eager looking for and vision of 
speedy success. "When you break a Christian's 
spirit," says the Rev. F. W. Robertson, " it is all over 
with progress. Oh, we want everjrthing that is hopeful 
and encouraging for our work, for God knows that it 
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is not an easy one." An English devotional writer, 
quoted with approbation by Dean Goulbum in his 
admirable " Thoughts on Personal Religion," answers 
the question, " How are we to overcome temptations?" 
by saying, ** Cheerfulness is the first thing, cheerful- 
ness is the second, and cheerfulness is the third." No 
truer words have been written. Faint heart never 
won anything that was worth winning, while victories 
have been won against fearful odds and under the 
most desperate circumstances by troops that have been 
suddenly flushed with confidence and enthusiasm. 

It was said of Oliver Cromwell, that hope shone 
like a fiery pillar in his soul when it had gone out of 
all others. In like manner it was said of Sir John 
Malcolm, when he appeared in a saddened camp in 
India, that ^^ it was like a gleam of sunlight. . . . No 
man left him without a smile on his face." It was 
because in the most frightful of circumstances he was' 
cheerful as the day, that Nelson won his victories. It 
was the beaming, hopeful countenance of Henry of 
Navarre — lion in war, winner of hearts, bravest of 
the brave — as he rode down the ranks at Ivry, when 
Papist and Protestant were face to face, and his life 
and freedom were at stake, that inspirited his troops 
and led them to follow his white plume till they had 
routed his foes. It is the same lightness and bright- 
ness of heart, the same inexhaustible elasticity of 
spirit, that must be possessed by the soldier of Jesus 
Christ if he would break through the serried ranks of 
bis spiritual foes. It was the buoyancy and merry 
temper of Luther that bore him up in his conflicts 
with Rome, and enabled him to triumph under the 
most appalling circumstances. At one time in his 
life, his elasticity of splits, usually so extraordinary, 
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for a short iiime failed him. He was sorely vexed and 
tried, he says, by his own sinfulness, by the wicked- 
ness of the world, and by the dangers that beset 
the Church. *' One morning I saw my wife dressed 
in mourning. Surprised, I asked her who had died. 
* Do you not know ? ' she replied. * God in heaven is 
dead.' ' How can you talk such nonsense, Katie ? ' I 
said. ' How can God die ? Why, he is immortal, and 
will live through all eternity.' * Is that really true ? ' 
she asked. 'Of course,' I said, still not perceiving 
what she was driving at ; * how can you doubt it ? As 
sure as there is a God in heaven, so sure am I that 
He can never die.' * And yet,' she said, * though you 
do not doubt that God lives, you are so hopeless and 
discouraged I ' Then I perceived what a wise woman 
my wife was, and mastered my sadness." 
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Field, Cyrus, his patient penristenoe, 

179. 
Fielding, John, his cheerfulness, 264. 
Find out your weak points, 315-819. 
Fcmtenelle, 36. 
Fowler, Scotch brewer, 242. 
Franklin, Benjamin, his integrity, 311 ; 

on self-reliance, 341. 
Frederick the Great, on good and bad 

fortune, 20 ; his energy, 86 ; an early 

riser, 286. 
Frederick William, emperor of Ctor^ 

many, his patience, 183. 
Froude, James Anthony, on occupations, 

300. 
Fuller, Thomas, D. D., <m cheerfulness, 

389. 

Gage, Lyman J., 31, 262. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 33. 

Galton, Francis, quoted, 21. 

Garfield, President James A., bets on his 
life, 175; canal boy, 379. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, his persistence, 
161. 

Genius, its connection with disease, 61 ; 
indefinable, 78; the best kind, 82; 
William Wirt on, 82 ; does not dis- 
I>enBe with labor, 82 ; for hard work, 
154; gn^eat works ascribed to it, 164; 
**a miracle of," 164; the old ideas of 
it, 164, 165; its essence is capacity for 
work, 165, 166; its works not the pro- 
duct of leisure, 232. 

Genlis, Madame de, anecdote of, 233. 

Giardini, violinist, 334. 

Gibbon, Edward, 62; his energy, 92; his 
pluck, 144; his monumental history, 
144; an early riser, 281. 

Girard, Stephen, his singleness of pur- 
pose, 75. 

Girondists, their lack of energy, 87, 102. 

Gladstone, on concentration, 68; his ac- 
quisition of practical talent, 210; as a 
worker, 275, 276. 

God, the Scandinavian and Greek con- 
trasted, 128. 
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Ooethe, hia good fortune, 21; hia long 
life and alBaanoe, 21; on the effe<^ of 
enTironment on aucoeas, 21; on oon- 
oentmtion, 68; on horry, 331 ; on 
cheerfolneaa, 388; on poaitiveneaa, 389. 

Ooldamlth, hia **Yioar of Wakefield," 
242; anecdote by, 288. 

Good, Ibaon, M. D., hia tranaUtion of 
Looietiaa, 233. 

Good breeding, 20. 

Goodneaa, haU-Jiearted, lOi. 

Grant, General Ulyaaea, 15 ; hia peraiat- 
ency, 146; doll in yoath, 882. 

Gray, Thomas, hia ahyneaa, 360. 

Great men, their aelf -knowledge, 29, 33; 
their aelf-tmat, 131, 132. 

Great aoula are poaitive and oreatiTe, 
389. 

Green, J. R., historian, 66; hia wretched 
health, 103. 

Gregory VII., pontiff, 66. 

Grimaldi, 254. 

Guidi, Tommaao, painter, dull in yoath, 
382. 

Habits, their formation, 173-177; their 
power, 173, 174; Garlyle on, 173; their 
rapid growth, 173, 174; Profeasor 
Jamea on, 174; Dr. Combe on, 176; 
their tenacity illnatrated, 175 ; their 
beneficent effects, 176, 177. 

Hackett, Profeasor H. B., hia intense 
energy, 92. 

Half-heartedness, ftetal to auoceaa, 160. 

Hall, John, D. D., on a lowly condition, 
96. 

Hall, Robert, D. D., his physical suffer- 
ings, 45, 56, 57 ; depressed by Gam- 
bridge scenery, 266 ; his early failure 
as preacher, 297. 

Handel, 29 ; his energy, 93. 

Handwriting, bad, hinders auccesa, 370. 

Hannibal, Juvenal on, 7 ; his energy, 84. 

Harelock, Sir Henry, 262. 

Haydn, composer, 29. 

Haydon, Benjamin R., painter, hia fail- 
ure in his profeaaion, 32, 33. 

Haalitt, William, on perdatenoe, 1^ ; 
on geniua and labor, 166 ; quoted, 286. 

Health, bodily and mental, 41-53 ; a 
fundamental condition of success, 41 ; 
necessary in war and the learned pro- 
f esaiona, 42-43 ; eminent men who 



hare exhanated it, 43; not moaoular 
atrength, 44 ; ia Titality, 41 ; the kind 
needed for auccesa in life, 43, 44 ; mia- 
eriea of great men who have lacked It, 
46, 46 ; a duty, 46-63 ; within our con- 
trol, 46, 47 ; effecta of bad, 47 ; need- 
ful to a Chriatian, 48; a duty of public 
men, 48 ; ill, a oauae of bad theology 
and ethioa, 60 ; conducea to longevity, 
61 ; perpetuatea itself to future gen- 
erationa, 61 ; and literary auccesa, 61; 
a requisite of good generalship, 64. 

Henry of Nararre, his hopefulness, 300. 

Heredity, its influence on aucceaa, 20; 
Emeraon on it, 21. 

Heyne, Christian Gottlob, hia humble 
beginning, 303. 

Hiatory, labor of writing it, 168. 

Holland, Sir Henry, on Palmerston'a 
energy, 87. 

Holmea, Dr. O. W., on Professor Haok- 
ett*s energy, 93. 

Hopefulness, its value, 887, 301 ; as an 
element of worldly success, 387-380 ; 
necessary to a statesman, 388 ; aasen- 
tial in the religious life, 380 ; Crom- 
well's, 800 ; Sir John Malcolm's, 300; 
Nelson's, 300 ; of Henry of Navarre, 
390 ; Luther's, 390. 

Horace, hia poverty, 842. 

Homer, Francis, the force of his char* 
acter, 311. 

Hugo, Victor, on lack of will, 79. 

Hunter, John, 29. 

Illiberal men, their shrewdness ima- 
ginary, 243 ; their false eatimatea of 
mankind, 243; not thrifty, 244. 

Impatience, to ** go ahead," 107 ; ita 
evils, 180, 181 ; a universal trait, 181; 
of men with themaelves, 182. 

Imperiali, Cardinal, on Fortune, 261. 

Indecision, of Louis XVI. and Louia 
Philippe, 117 ; in war, 119. 

Indolence, its miseries, 276, 277. 

Inness, painter, on intuitions, 83. 

Inscription, on a houae in Edinburgh, 
157. 

Integrity, appreciated by knaves, 300. 

Invalids, their achievements, 64-66 ; 
need not be idle, 66. 

Inventions, unfiniahed, in U. B. Patent 
Oifice, 74. 
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Inventors, their rewards to-da^, 4 ; their 
luck, 26. 

Jackson, Andrew, his energy, 87. 

Jeffrey, Lord, on James Watts's attain- 
ments, 68. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, saying of, 47 ; his 
ill-health, 66, 62 ; on the " man of one 
book," 110 ; on the word '* no," 120 ; 
on external advantages, 198 ; on com- 
pUdnts of neglect, 211 ; his melan- 
choly, 267 ; an author by necessity, 
342; his poverty, 379. 

Jones, Sir William, a dunce at school, 
382. 

Jordan, president of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, his salary, 345. 

Jowett, Benjamin, D.D., on shyness, 
360. 

Juvenal, on the vanity of wealth, elo- 
quence, etc., 7. 

Kane, Dr. Elisha Kent, his frailty and 
feats of endurance, 44; his invalidism 
and his exploits, 69. 

Slaye, Sir John William, on success, 8. 

Kean, Edmund, his energy on the stage, 
94; Macready on his Richard III., 
94 ; his " barn-storming," 141. 

Eemble, John, anecdote of, 372. 

Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice, 14 ; his 
indigence in youth, 378. 

Eirby, his advice to a yoimg surgeon, 302. 

Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste Henri, his 
early failures as preacher, 297; his 
life a failure, 313. 

Lafitte, Paris banker, 242, 368. 

Lamb, Charles, on no work and over- 
work, 276, 277. 

Lassay, M., saying of, 388. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, on the gift of 
plodding, 147, 148. 

Law, the, a jealous mistress, 72. 

Lawyers, various plans of study of emi- 
nent, 13 ; why many fail, 76. 

Leaves, utilized in Paris, 226. 

Lecky, W. E. H., on dependence of suc- 
cess on character, 114. 

Lee, Samuel, D.D., *'the learned car- 
penter," his remarkable history, 133, 
137 ; his difference from other youths, 
137. 



L*Ecure, dentist, 22. 

Lewes, George Henry, his Life of Ooethe, 
162. 

Leyden, John, M. D., his early death, 
46; his poverty, 378. 

Liberality, in business, 240-244; al- 
wajrs " pays," 241. 

liddon. Canon, 33. 

Liebig, Justus von, his dullness at school, 
382. 

Linnaeus, naturalist, 379. 

Lions in the way, 344-348. 

Literature, by whom and how its mas- 
terpieces are produced, 102; impor- 
tance of its details, 247. 

Literary men, their lack of practical 
talent, 208. 

Littledale, Richard F., D. D., his writ- 
ings, 63. 

Little things, their importance, 245- 
250, 368; too often despised, 245; in 
war, 247, 248 ; in professional callings, 
248; their effect on happiness, 249; 
Amiel, on their importance, 249 ; how 
viewed by great men, 249. 

littr^, Maximilian Paul Emile, 379. 

" Live men wanted," 99-105 ; wanted 
in the professions and hi trade, 99, 
100 ; needed in the churches, 100; 
their spiritual growth, 104. 

Livingstone, Edward, loss of his Code 
for Louisiana, 156. 

Locke, John, his industry, 90. 

Longfellow, Henry W., on the talent of 
success, 14 ; on '* the insanity of noble 
minds," 104. 

Lorraine, Claude, 29 ; his patient toils, 
166. 

Lowell, James Russell, quoted, 308. 

Loyola, Ignatius, 192. 

Luck, good and bad, 18-27 ; complaints 
of the lack of it, 18 ; only apparent, 19 ; 
believed in by great men, 19-20; Ci- 
cero on that of Roman generals, 20 ; 
Frederick the Great on, 20; Crom- 
weirs belief in, 20; Napoleon on his 
own; Rothschild on, 20; of a sea- 
man at Santiago, 22 ; strange instances 
of, 22; famous men helped by, 23; 
Marmont on, 24 ; Cobden on, 24 ; 
Caesar's real, 24 ; of Napoleon and 
Nelson, 25; when useless, 25; Addi- 
son on, 25. 
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Luther, Martin, anecdote of, 390, 391. 
Lutsen, battle of, 42. 

Macaulay, T. B., on the curse of Eng- 
land, 32; on Lord Chatham's energy, 
86 ; on his concentration of effort, 69; 
on British valor, 75; an economist 
of time, 236; his advice to Macvey 
Napier, 236 ; on Shrewsbury and Peter- 
borough, 251 ; on early rising, 283 ; on 
his seat in Parliament, 311. 

Macdonough, the hero of Lake Cham- 
plain, 75. 

Macready, actor, his painstaking, 112. 

Maintenon, Madame de, 346. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 390. 

Mann, Horace, on his poor health, 
63. 

Manner, its potency, 195-202; Robert 
South on, 196; Bulwer on, 196; its 
lack neutralizes the best gifts, 196; 
the charm of C. J. Fox's, 199 ; im- 
proved by culture, 200. 

Marden, Dr. O. S., on to-day's oppor- 
tunities for success, 264. 

Marius, Caius, 208. 

Marmont, Marshal, on fortune, 24. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, an economist of 
minutes, 235. 

Martineau, Harriet, her activity, 92. 

Martyn, Henry, nussionary, 50. 

Martyr, Justin, 23. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 14. 

Mason, Dr. J. M., saying of, 48. 

Masterpieces, of literary genius, 110. 

Mastery, falling short of, 73. 

Meanness, suicidal, 240; in business 
dealings, 240, 241. 

Mellick, Andrew D.,, Junior, 67. 

Men for whom the world is a prey, 11. 

Mendelssohn, composer, his precocity, 
33 ; his energy, 93 ; his industry, 
166. 

Meredith, Owen, his " Lucile '* quoted, 
35. 

Mermeroes, Persian general, 102. 

Mill, John Stuart, his despondency, 51. 

Millionaires, on the secret of their 
wealth, 11 ; their humble beginnings, 
303. 

Mills, D. O., capitalist, saying of, 128. 

Milton, John, his energy, 92. 

Mirabeau, his oratorical force, 89, 90. 



Misers, of ideas, 238. 

** Modest merit," complaints of Its 
neglect, 214 ; Sydney Smith on, 214. 

Moli^re, his melaucholy, 254. 

Moltke, von. General, 15. 

Money, a root of good, 3 ; the talent for 
making it not explicable, 11 ; chances 
to make to-day, 351-354. 

Montesquieu, 36. 

Moor, Professor, 379. 

Moore, Frankfort, author, 152. 

Moralists, on "the vanity of human 
wishes," 7. 

Morley, John, M. P., his political pessi- 
mism, 388. 

Morse, Samuel F. P., inventor, his pov- 
erty, 378. 

Mozart, his reply to a would-be com- 
poser, 132, 133. 

MurUlo, 29. 

Murray, Alexander, linguist, 378. 

Murray (Lord Mansfield), 13, 291. 

Napier, Sir Charles James, his studies 
of the art of war, 15 ; the motive of 
their inspiration, 15 ; his campaigns 
in Scinde, 15, 16 ; his energy in old 
age, 96 ; his defiance of difBiculties, 96 ; 
work his element, 101 ; in the battle of 
Meeanee, 101 ; his early studies, 263 ; 
his letter to a young officer, 349. 

Napoleon, on his own generalship, 10; 
his faith in his *' star," 20 ; on mili- 
tary science, 20 ; on the necessity of 
health to a military leader, 64 ; crip- 
pled by his illnesses, 65; his energy, 
85 ; on indolence of men, 101 ; sayings 
of, 85, 118, 119 ; on panics in battle, 
188; on the way battles are won, 191; 
on inspirations in battle, 191 ; on La- 
place, 203; his attention to details, 
247. 

Nelson, Lord, 66 ; his cheerfulness, 
390. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 45 ; his pluck, 140 ; 
sayings of, 155. 

Nicole and Amauld, on rest, 91. 

NicoU, Alexander, 45. 

No chance to get on, 348-354. 

" No," its importance, 20. 

Northcote, painter, anecdote of, 341. 

Note-books, their utility, 238 ; Locke's, 
238. 
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Oberlin College, its preridflnt on " short 
outs** in education, 335. 

Omar, Caliph, 310. 

Opportunity, 260-266; its coyness, 261 ; 
its value, 263; Daniel Webster's pr»> 
paration for a great one, 263 ; Sir C. 
J. Napier*s preparation for the same, 
263; for success to-day, 264, 265; 
▼eraes on it, 269 ; for rising in the 
world, 350 ; for money>making, 351 ; 
inattention to it, 871. 

Optimists, 253. 

Orinoco, the river, 81. 

Osterrald, banker, 297. 

Over-education, its evils, 205-207. 

Ovid, quoted, 288. 

Park, Bdwards A., D. D., on Professor 
Hackett's energy, 93. 

Parker, Theodore, beginning of his li- 
brary, 303. 

Parkhurst, Charles H., D. D., 150. 

Pascal, 56. 

Patience, its value, 178-183 ; its value 
to a prime minister, 178; needed in 
all professiooB, 179 ; Cyrus Field's, 
179 ; lacking in rapid men, 180 ; ne- 
cessary to leadership, 180 ; needed by 
nations, 181 ; with one's self, 182 ; of 
great men, 183. 

Payson, Edward, D.D., his beginning as 
preacher, 297. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 70 ; his generosity to 
employees, 242 ; his boyish speeches, 
297. 

Pentathletes, of Greece, 72. 

Persistence, its achievements, 154. 

Pertinacity, its value, 74, 75. 

Pessimism, a foe to success, 388. 

Piety, personal, affected by bodily health, 
48. 

Pinkney, William, 14. 

Pitt, William, a successful man, 8, 9 ; his 
precocity, 30 ; his overwork, 43 ; an 
invalid, 59; his preparation for his 
career, 109 ; on a premier's need of 
patience, 178 ; his readiness, 190 ; on 
C. J. Fox, 199. 

Pluck, 138-145; Nassau William Senior's, 
138; Martin A. Qiiinn'8, 139; wins 
life's battles, 140 ; of Athanasius, 140; 
Sir Isaac Newton's, 140 ; Liebig'8,140; 
of a Scotch glover's apprentice, 140, 



141; Edison's, 140; Curran's, 140, 
142; of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
142; of Marshal Massena, 143; of 
Bliicher, 143; of the Swedes at Lut- 
s«n, 143; of G^eneral George H. 
Thomas, 143; of IGlton, Parkman, 
Balsao, and Bulwer, 144; Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler on it, 146. 

Poems, great ones the product of toil, 
162, 163. 

Politeness, George G. WHliams, bsnk- 
president on it, 199 ; defined, 201, 202; 
how attainable, 201, 202. 

Poole, Matthew, 156. 

Pope, Alexander, connection of his in- 
validism with his literary genius, 62 ; 
his activity, 90 ; his energy, 91. 

Porpora, composer, and his pupil, CafEa- 
feUi,305. 

Poussin, painter, <m his own through- 
nees, 111. 

Poverty, its tendency to aggravate it- 
self, 288; no bar to success, 377-380. 

Practical talent, 203-210 ; defined, 203 ; 
Laplace's lack of it, 203; Napoleon's, 
204; Julius Ceesar's, 204; G. J. Na- 
pier's, 204; excessive training unfa- 
vorable to it, 206; Amiel's lack of 
it, 207 ; lacking in literary men, 208, 
209 ; essential to worldly success, 209; 
Gladstone's acquisition of it, 209, 210. 

Prentiss, Sergeant, his oratory, 30, 31 ; 
his sensual habits, 43. 

Procrastination, its evils, 192. 

Punctuality, 372 ; Charles M. Schwab on 
its profitableness, 373-375; of Wash- 
ington and Wellington, 375; of Lord 
Brougham, 375. 

Pythagoras, quoted, 130. 

Quinn, Martm A., his early life, 138- 
140. 

Raleigh, his courtesy to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 262. 

Readiness, its value, 184-194; in war, 
185 ; Julius Caesar's, 185 ; of Constan- 
tino the Great, 186 ; of Julian, " the 
Apostate," 186; of Napoleon, 186; 
General McLellan's lack of it, 186; 
Nelson on it, 188 ; in professional life, 
188; in debate, 188; Pym's, 190; Wil- 
liam Pitt's, in journalism, 190 ; in busi- 
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190; of IgBttiiM Lofola, 192; 

Sir John ffinclair't, 193 ; ma intoitioii, 

198; improTvd by enttore, 19#; Ami«l 

on it, 194. 
BMding, tan pagoo a day, 248, 247. 
Rml i i icl a l o, Lord, on sooeeMfnl lawyers, 

37. 
Bcynokls, Sir Jodnm, S3. 
BhodM, GeoU, 68. 
Bioe, ADm T., quoted, ISa 
Biehelieo, his energy, 4B, 86. 
Bidhtar, Jesn Ptad, his oonuBOni^lMO- 

books, 91 ; on po>?eity, 880. 
Biley, James Whitcomb, on hisstragi^ 

as a writer, 183^ 
Robertaoa, Ber. I'lrederle W., on good- 

BOSS and earnestness, 104; on leligioiis 

hopefotaiees, 389. 
Bodiefoaosald, La, 61. 
Bogers, Bamoel, liis esrly poena, 297. 
Bomilly, ffir Banmel, his early oaseer, 

298. 
Boes, Sir John, 87. 
BoUischild, on unlucky men, 20. 
''Boined,** when a misnomer of the 

bankrupt, 884, 386. 
Bnsh, Benjamin, M. D., his literary in. 

dustry, 234. 
Buskin, his start as a writer, 296. 

Bainte-BeuTe, on a fault of Fteelon, 
12a 

St. Leonards, Lord, his haUts ol study, 
70 ; his energy, 89, 90. 

Salaries, some great ones, 4. 

Salvini, actor, a great worker, 94. 

Sampson, Admiral, on a seaman's luck 
at Santiago, 92. 

Sand, C^rge, on English shyness, 369. 

Saunders, Bdmund, 13; his early life, 
298. 

Scarlett, Sir James, erroneous saying <tf , 
129. 

Scarron, 254. 

Schwab, Charles M., his address at a 
trade sehod <;pioted, 371. 

Schliemann, palaeontologist, 379. 

Scotch writer critidses writers on suc- 
cess, 1, 2. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his advice to a young 
man, 24; <m chance, 34; his ill health, 
46; his energy, 92; an early riser, 281 ; 

. his humble start as a romancer, 295; 



Ik dimoe at sofaool, 883; aneodote of» 
888 ; on his banknqptcy, 886. 

Seeker, Archbishop, quoted, 343. 

Self-edvertising not unprofessional to- 
day, 214. 

Self-assnranee, 811-317 ; Bacon on, 811 ; 
8b James Stephen on, 311 ; MUton on, 
212; why needed to-day, 212; why 
prateable to diilldenoe, 818; Amiel 
on, 813; allied with better qualitlea, 
816. 

Self-confidence, like fkith in reUgion, 
216; essential to Tirtue, 816. 

Self-oulture, excuses for ito neglect, 886. 

Belf-deTelopmait, the work of civilixa- 
tion, 126, 126. 

Self-examination, 817-^9 ; why needful 
in youth, 818, 819; ita advantages, 
818, 819. 

«' Self-Formation," quoted, 888, 384. 

Self-Beliance, Mendelssohn on, 73; on 
imitation, 78; ito importance, 126, 
130; Hersohel and Sidney on, 125; 
Bismarck's, 128. 

Sensitiveness, excessive a foe to socoeas, 
876. 

Sepoys, the, on the luck of their eon- 
qnerors,26b 

Shaftesbury, the first earl of, his inva- 
lidism and his activity, 68; his pluck, 
142 ; Dryden on his bodily decay, 280. 

Sharp, Bichard, saying of, 119. 

Sheridan, Bichard Brinsley, his intem- 
perance and overwork, 43; his lack of 
character, 313 ; at school, 882. 

** Short Guts," 333 ; American love of, 
333; in college education, 836; to 
trades, 836; B. W. Emerson on, 
337; in the acquisition of knowledge, 
338,339. 

Shyness, a foe to success, 866-867; ito 
causes, 366; Archbishop Whately's, 
356, 365; letter of a youth afflicted 
with it, 857; a Gothic quaUty, 867 ; 
the author's, 367, 368; a trait of Eng- 
lishmen, 869 ; Dr. Jowett on it, 360; 
ito effects, 860; Addison's, 860; Oow- 
per'g, 361; the poet Gray's, 861 ; Syd- 
ney Smith's, 361, 366; William Wirt's, 
362, 366 ; Lord Chesterfield on hia own, 
362, 366 ; Charles Mathews's, 362; Sir 
James Stephen's, 363 ; Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's, 863; Theodore Flurker's, 363; 
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Mark FMidaon's, 363; of a Soottiih 
peer, 364 ; of an Engliah nobleman^ 
364; William HaaUtt's, 364; how 
overcome, 365-367; its compenaationa, 
367. 

Sibyl, legend of a Roman, 260. 

Sinclair, Sir John, hia economy of time, 
234. 

Small beginnings, 294-306; of nature's 
productions, 300; Herbert Spencer 
on them, 301; the lawof theuniyerse, 
304. 

Smeaton, John, engineer, 29, 90. 

Smith, Sydney, on persistent toil, 157; 
on " miracles of genins," 164; on ha- 
bitual vice, 176; his cheerfulness, 255; 
his shyness, 361, 366. 

Socrates, on men's self-ignoranoe, 310. 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, on searching 
old records, 113. 

Southey, Bobert, 46. 

Spectral discouragements, 377-386. 

Spelling, bad hinders success, 369. 

Spencer, Herbert, on small beginnings, 
301. 

Sports, the competitive spirit in them, 
54,65. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles, on dead men in 
churches, 100. 

Stanley, Arthur, D.D., his first discourse, 
297. 

Starting in a calUng, 287-293; its diffi- 
culties, 287-291 ; how obtained, 291. 

Statesmen, how made, 131. 

Stephenson, George, 208; his locomo- 
tive, 74. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 61. 

Stewart, A. T., merchant, 95. 

Stirling, Maxwell, Sir William, 235. 

Story, Joseph, 14. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. B., on persistence, 149. 

Students in coU^e, the most succeaof ul, 
315. 

Study, orderly sequence in, 231. 

Success in life, its value and difficulty, 
1-17; essential to the common weal, 
2; reviled as an imposture, 2; motives 
that impel men to seek it, 2, 3; its 
advantages, 3; what it means to edu- 
cated men, 3; its rewards never before 
so dazzling or so hard to win, 4, 6; 
demands sterling qualities, 6; defined, 
6-8; eminent men interviewed on it, 



9, 10; qualities needed for it, 9, 11, 12; 
a personal attribute, 11; considered 
practically, 12; diverse modes of win- 
ning it, 12, 13; Longfellow on the tal- 
ent for it, 14; should it be the direct 
object of effort? 14-16; the finest won 
slowly, 299, 302; exceptions to this 
law, 202; demands tact and practical 
talent, 209; quick not desirable, 348; 
Uttle hindrances to it, 368-376; the 
N. T. Tribune on it, 376. 

Successful men, their ideal qualities, 11, 
12 ; thehr oiq;>OBite qualities, 13, 14 ; 
hard workers, 83. 

Suetonius on GsBsar, 107. 

Suicide, its celebrated victims, 46. 

Sumner, Charles, his message to Stan- 
ton, 150. 

Swift, Dean, his brain disease, 45; his 
friend Stafford, 206; <m men's self- 
igrnorance, 215; at the University, 382. 

Symonds, John Addington, his achieve- 
ments in ill health, 60. 

Talbot, Lord Chancellor, saying of, 129. 

Talent for work, 162-172 ; more im- 
portant than briUiant abilities, 162 ; 
Turner's, 166; Mendelssohn's, 166; 
Hume, the historian's, 166 ; of Burke, 
Leibnitz, Cicero, and Milton, 166; 
Dickens's, 167 ; of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, 167 ; Sir Walter Raleigh's, 168 ; 
John Hunter's, 168; Edison's, 168; 
Palmerston's, 170 ; Gladstone's, 170 ; 
Macaulay's, 171 ; Bulwer's, 171 ; Dr. 
Thomas Arnold's, 171 ; mediocre, not 
a bar to success, 381 ; disadvantages 
of brilliant, 381. 

Talfourd, T. N., barrister, 72. 

Talleyrand, on Alexander Hamilton, 
109. 

Taney, Chief Justice, his study of the 
law, 336. 

Tastes, 37. 

Taylor, Jeremy, his cheerfulness, 254. 

Teachers, their neglect of blockheads, 
290. 

Tenacity of purpose, 146, 161 ; the in- 
dex of a man's power, 146 ; Emerson 
on, 146 ; Lincoln on General Grant^s, 
14G ; Sir Wilfred Laurier on, 147, 148 ; 
effects of its lack, 148, 149; Haz- 
litt on, 148, 149; William Carey's, 
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161; Villiam L. Oarrl8on% 161; 
Baffon'8, 153 ; Arkwright'a, 164 ; Au- 
dubon's, 165; Oarlyle's, 166; Ains- 
worth's, 166; Edward liTingtone's, 
166 ; Sydney Smith on it, 167 ; Eng- 
land's in war, 160 ; of the Americans 
in the War of Independence, 160. 

Tencin, Madame de, on rebuffs, 197. 

Tenterden, Lord, his irritability, 4S. 

Thackeray, his struggles, 262. 

** Hie new cut," 267-274 ; imposed in all 
callings, 269; its prevalence to-day, 
269 ; examples of it, 270 ; evils of its 
neglect, 270 ; in teaching, 271 ; in jour- 
nalism, 272; in oratory, 273; in the 
clerical profession, 273. 

** Tholing," its wisdom, 168. 

Thomas, Oeneral George H., his pluck in 
the Givil War, 143. 

Thoreau, Henry D., quoted, 100. 

Thoroughness, 106-118; lack of it 
causes failures in business, 106 ; also 
in professional careers, 107; its ad- 
vantages, 106 ; fitful attempts at it, 
108 ; Emerson on it, 108 ; of great art- 
ists and writers, 109 ; William Pitt's, 
109 ; Alexander Hamilton's, 109, 110 ; 
of the " man of one book," 110 ; Dr. 
Channing on his own, 110 ; Turner's, 
110 ; Poussin's, 110; Macready's, 111, 
112 ; of American naval captains, 112; 
Dr. J. F. Clarke on, 112. 

Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, his despair 
and sudden success, 16. 

Thurlow, Lord, his idleness, 13 ; on suc- 
cess at the bar, 129 ; his treatment 
of Eldon, 130. 

Time, at man's command in seventy 
years, 229 ; its parts connected, 230 ; 
necessity of economizing it, 230 ; most 
precious in youth, 230 ; utilizing its 
fractions, 231, 232, 236, 237; famous 
economists of it, 232-236 ; Lavater on 
it, 238. 

Titian, his laboriousness, 166. 

Toil, of great artists and authors, 165 ; 
its compensations, 277 ; William Mor- 
ris on, 276; its blessedness, 276- 
286. 

Torstenson, Swedish general,,an invalid, 
66 ; his rapid movements, 102. 

Traveler, anecdote of an American, 331, 
332. 



Trials at school and in life, 346. . 
" Tribune," New Tork, on the seor^ of 

success, 376. 
Trifles, their influence, 317. 
TroUope, Mrs. Frances, an early riser, 

282. 
Troubles, small, 258. 
Turner, painter, his thoroughness, 111 ; 

on the secret of his mastery, 166. 

Unity of aim, 67-77 ; Goethe and Emer- 
son on, 67, 72 ; Aristotle on his own, 
67, 68; Gladstone on, 68; Bulwer's, 
70; Lord St. Leonards on hJa own, 
70 ; Stephen Girard's, 76. 

Vacillation, its evOs, 74, 76. 
Yelpeau, surgeon, 379. 
Versatilil7, its dangers, 71, 76. 

Waiting, hard for beginners, 179; De 
Maistre on, 183. 

Walpole, on the gaming at ** White's," 
176. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 208. 

Ward, Artemus, saying of, 184. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, on instruction 
at clubs, 337. 

Washington, his weight of character, 
311. 

Wastefulness, American, 218-220 ; its 
causes, 220, 221 ; of the poor, 221 ; of 
British workingmen, 221, 222; from 
bad cooking, 221, 222 ; its cost, 223 ; 
science protests against it, 226. 

Watt, James, his fragile constitution, 
68 ; his encydopsedic knowledge, 68, 
69 ; his condensing engine, 74 ; his 
early career, 298. 

Wealth of economy, 217-228. 

Wealth, in spare moments, 229-239. 

Webster, Daniel, his preparation for his 
reply to Hayne, 23, 26 ; his early study 
of the tr. S. Constitution, 30 ; his say- 
ing to a young lawyer, 40 ; his argu- 
ment in the case of Gibbons vs. Odgen, 
42 ; his appointment to clerkship of 
Court of Common Pleas, 76 ; his con" 
tests with Jeremiah Mason, 130, 346 ; 
his self-distrust in youth, 212 ; an early 
riser, 282; on the I^^ profession, 
290 ; rejects offer of a clerkship, 300. 

Wedderbum (Lord Loughborough), 13. 
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Weed, Thurioir, hie e«!ye inifgl ee,W8. 
WeUingtOM, Duke <rf, 15 ; hie attention 

to little thinge, 248; % dvnoe in jonth, 

382. 

234. 
West, Benjamin, painter, 28. 
Weitbiiiy, Lord OhanoeUora kie ear^ 

oboiee of a eaUing, 80. 
Wbately, Biohaid, D. D., and NaaMo, 

William Bealor, 138, 189 i Ua oiiomeM, 

866, 866. 
Wheeler, Un. EUa, en her eontiibationa 

to periodioala, 168. 
Win, streogth of, and deeleioa, 114, 

124 ; is capaUe of cuttnre, 121 ; has a 

moral as well as physical bads, 121 ; 

Dr. J. F. Churke on, 128 ; WiUiam Wirt 

on, 128 ; Taniennais on, 194. 
WiDde, Sir David, his tdl, 156. 
wniiam. Earl of Naaian, his oonrteqr, 

198. 
WiUiam, Kfaig of Bngland, 60. 
Wilson, Henxy, Yioe-Flresident of United 



Btatn, hii etaiC in 111^ 208, 290; his 
early straggles, 878, 379. 

Winship, Dr., ** apostle of muscularity,*' 
44. 

Wirt, WiUiam, en the genius for hard 
worli, 82 ; on his legal contest with 
Finkney, 190 ; on the legal ptolession, 
343; hie shyness, 862, 365. 

Wolfe, James, Qeneral, 46 ; oonqneior of 
Qoebec, 00. 

WolselBj, Leed, as Ida own ea rn es tn ess, 
79. 

Wordsworth, qnoted 160. 

Work, when man's best is dene, 51 ; out 
of business hours, 62, 58 ; professional, 
exacts hard labor, 82 ; slovenly, 107 ; 
miseries of men who haTO none,,276; 
a remedy for alhnents, 277 ; invigor- 
ates the brain, 278 ; the best hours for 
it, 281^284. 

Working by rule, 320-805. 

Worry, 27& 

Ziska, Hussite leader, 66. 
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